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(i memorial pulpit pictured in the panel 


above is but one of many instances where 
our wood carving studios, working harmoni- 





ously with the church authorities, with individual 
members, or with the architect, have achieved 
successful and satisfying results. 


No task is too great, no request too small to receive 
our careful attention. Whether it is an elaborately 
carved pulpit, or a diminutive symbolic panel, we 
shall be equally interested in fulfilling your require- 
ments. Literature giving many examples of our wood 














carving creations will be sent you on your request. 
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UNPUBLISHED CHAPTERS FROM THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK TWAIN 
PART I 


With introductory note by Albert Bigelow Paine 


From time to time during the last half of his life Mark Twain wrote or dictated 
chapters of recollections and comment which he classed under the general head of 
Autobiography. The early attempts were erratic, and not long continued, but in 
January, 1906, in conjunction with his biographer, he began a series of dictations 
which continued steadily through that year, and intermittently during the years 
that followed, to the end of his life. Selections from these dictations which Mark 
Twain thought might appear with propriety during his lifetime were printed during 


1906 and 1907. 


The greater portion of the manuscript, however, remains unpub- 


lished, and contains much of his choicest work. 
The Autobiography was not written as a continuous narrative. The author wrote 
or dictated whatever happened to be in his mind at the moment, regardless of chro- 


nology or sequence. 
Autobiography” 


In an introductory note he says of “‘the right way to do an 


“Start it at no particular time of your life; wander at your free will all over your 
life; talk only about the thing which interests you for the moment; drop it the 
moment its interest threatens to pale, and turn your talk upon the new and more 
interesting thing that has intruded itself into your mind meantime.” 


“ee 


This was the “‘methodless method 


»” as he 


called it, of the dictations, and the 


same general idea has been followed in making the present selections. 


PREFATORY 

HAT a wee little part of a person’s 

life are his acts and his words! 

His real life is led in his head, and is 
known to none but himself. All day 
long, and every day, the mill of his 
brain is grinding, and his thoughts, not 
those other things, are his history. His 
acts and his words are merely the visible 
thin crust of his world, with its scattered 
snow summits and its vacant wastes of 
water—and they are so trifling a part of 


his bulk, a mere skin enveloping it! The 
mass of him is hidden—it and its vol- 
canic fires that toss and boil, and never 
rest, night nor day. These are his life, 
and they are not written, and cannot be 
written. Every day would make a whole 
book of eighty thousand words—three 
hundred and sixty-five books a year. 
Biographies are but the clothes and but- 
tons of the man—the biography of the 
man himself cannot be written. 
(Written in 1906) 


Copyright, 1922, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved 
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EARLY YEARS IN FLORIDA, MISSOURI 

I was born the 30th of -November, 
1835, in the almost invisible village of 
Florida, Monroe County, Missouri. I 
suppose Florida had less than three hun- 
dred inhabitants. It had two streets, 
each a couple of hundred yards long; 
the rest of the avenues mere lanes, with 
rail fences and corn fields on either side. 
Both the streets and the lanes were 
paved with the same material—tough 
black mud, in wet times, deep dust in 
dry. 

Most of the houses were of logs—all 
of them, indeed, except three or four; 
these latter were frame ones. There were 
none of brick, and none of stone. There 
was a log church, with a puncheon floor 
and slab benches. A puncheon floor is 
made of logs whose upper surfaces have 
been chipped flat with the adze. The 
cracks between the logs were not filled; 
there was no carpet; consequently, if 
you dropped anything smaller than a 
peach it was likely to go through. The 
church was perched upon short sections 
of logs, which elevated it two or three 
feet from the ground. Hogs slept under 
there, and whenever the dogs got after 
them during services the minister had 
to wait till the disturbance was over. In 
winter there was always a refreshing 
breeze up through the puncheon floor; 
in summer there were fleas enough for all. 

A slab bench is made of the outside 
cut of a saw-log, with the bark side 
down; it is supported on four sticks 
driven into auger holes at the ends; it 
has no back, and no cushions. The 
church was twilighted with yellow tal- 
low candles in tined sconces hung against 
the walls. Week days, the church was a 
schoolhouse. 

There were two stores in the village. 
My uncle John A. Quarles was pro- 
prietor of one of them. It was a very 
small establishment, with a few rolls of 
“bit” calicoes on half a dozen shelves, a 
few barrels of salt mackerel, coffee, and 
New Orleans sugar behind the counter, 
stacks of brooms, shovels, axes, hoes, 
rakes, and such things, here and there, a 
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lot of cheap hats, bonnets, and tinware 
strung on strings and suspended from 
the walls; and at the other end of the 
room was another counter with bags of 
shot on it, a cheese or two, and a keg of 
powder; in front of it a row of nail kegs 
and a few pigs of lead; and behind it a 
barrel or two of New Orleans molasses 
and native corn whisky on tap. If a boy 
bought five or ten cents’ worth of any- 
thing he was entitled to half a handful 
of sugar from the barrel; if a woman 
bought a few yards of calico she was 
entitled to a spool of thread in addition 
to the usual gratis “trimmin’s”; if a 
man bought a trifle he was at liberty to 
draw and swallow as big a drink of 
whisky as he wanted. 

Everything was cheap — apples, 
peaches, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
and corn, ten cents a bushel; chickens 
ten cents apiece, butter six cents a 
pound, eggs three cents a dozen, coffee 
and sugar five cents a pound, whisky ten 
cents a gallon. I do not know how 
prices are out there in interior Missouri 
now (1877), but I know what they are 
here in Hartford, Connecticut. To wit: 
apples, three dollars a bushel; peaches 
five dollars; Irish potatoes (choice Ber- 
mudas) five dollars; chickens a dollar to 
a dollar and a half apiece, according to 
weight; butter forty-five to sixty cents 
a pound, eggs fifty to sixty cents a dozen; 
coffee forty-five cents a pound, native 
whisky four or five dollars a gallon, I 
believe; but I can be certain only con- 
cerning the sort which I use myself, 
which is Scotch and costs ten dollars a 
gallon when you take two gallons— 
more when you take less. 

Thirty to forty years ago, out yonder 
in Missouri, the ordinary cigar cost 
thirty cents a hundred, but most people 
did not try to afford them, since smoking 
a pipe cost nothing in that tobacco- 
growing country. Connecticut is also 
given up to tobacco raising to-day, yet 
we pay ten dollars a hundred for Con- 
necticut cigars and fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars a hundred for the imported. 
article. o 
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At first my father owned slaves, but 
by and by he sold them, and hired others 
by the year from the farmers. For a girl 
of fifteen he paid twelve dollars a year 
and gave her two linsey-woolsey frocks 
and a pair of “stogy’’ shoes—cost, a 
modification of nothing; for a negro 
woman of twenty-five, as general house 
servant, he paid twenty-five dollars a 
year and gave her shoes and the afore- 
mentioned linsey-woolsey frocks; for a 
strong negro woman of forty, as cook, 
washer, etc., he paid forty dollars a year 
and the customary two suits of clothes; 
and for an able-bodied man he paid from 
seventy-five to a hundred dollars a year 
and gave him two suits of jeans and two 
pairs of “stogy” shoes—an outfit that 
cost about three dellars. But times have 
changed. We pay our German nurse- 
maid $155 a year; Irish housemaid, 
$150; Irish laundress, $150; negro 
woman, as cook, $240; young negro 
man, to wait on door and table, $360; 
Irish coachnfan, $600 a year, with gas, 
hot and cold water, and dwelling con- 


sisting of parlor, kitchen, and two bed- 
rooms, connected with the stable, free. 
(Written in 1877 


JOHN QUARLES’S FARM 


My uncle, John Quarles, and his big 
boys, hunted with the rifle, the youngest 
boy and I with a shotgun—a small, 
single-barreled shotgun which was prop- 
erly suited to our size and strength; it 
was not much heavier than a broom. 
We carried it turn-about, half an hour at 
atime. I was not able to hit anything 
with it, but I liked to try. Fred Quarles 
and I hunted feathered small game; the 
others hunted deer, squirrels, wild tur- 
keys, and such things. Jim and his 
father were the best shots. They killed 
hawks and wild geese and such like on 
the wing; and they didn’t wound or kill 
squirrels; they stunned them, When the 
dogs treed a squirrel, the squirrel would 
scamper high aloft and run out on a 
limb and flatten himself along it, hoping 
to make himself invisible in that way— 
and not quite succeeding. You could 


see his wee little ears sticking up. You 
couldn’t see his nose, but you knew 
where it was. Then the hunter, despising 
a “rest”’ for his rifle, stood up and took 
offhand aim at the limb and sent a 
bullet into it immediately under the 
squirrel’s nose, and down tumbled the 
animal, unwounded but unconscious; 
the dogs gave him a shake and he was 
dead. Sometimes when the distance was 
great and the wind not accurately 
allowed for, the bullet would hit the 
squirrel’s head; the dogs could do as 
they pleased with that one—the hunt- 
er’s pride was hurt, and he wouldn’t 
allow it to go into the game bag. 

In the first faint gray of the dawn the 
stately wild turkeys would be stalking 
around in great flocks, and ready to be 
sociable and answer invitations to come 
and converse with other excursionists 
of their kind. The hunter concealed 
himself and imitated the turkey call by 
sucking the air through the leg bone of a 
turkey which had previously answered 
an invitation like that and lived only 
just long enough to regret it. There is 
nothing that furnishes a perfect imita- 
tion of the turkey call except that bone. 
Another of Nature’s treacheries, you 
see; she is full of them; half the time 
she doesn’t know which she likes best— 
to betray her child or protect it. In the 
case of the turkey she is badly mixed: 
she gives it a bone to be used in getting 
it into trouble, and she also furnishes it 
with a trick for getting itself out of the 
trouble again. When a mamma turkey 
answers an invitation and finds that she 
has made a mistake in accepting it, she 
does as the mamma partridge does— 
remembers a previous engagement and 
goes limping and scrambling away, pre- 
tending to be very lame; and at the 
same time she is saying to her not visible 
children, “Lie low, keep still, don’t 
expose yourselves; I shall be back as 
soon as I have beguiled this shabby 
swindler out of the country.” 

When a person is ignorant and con- 
fiding, this dishonorable device can have 
tiresome results. I followed an osten- 
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sibly lame turkey over a considerable 
part of the United States one morning 
because I believed in her and could not 
think she would deceive a mere boy, and 
one who was trusting her and consider- 
ing her honest. I had the single- 
barreled shotgun, but my idea was to 
catch her alive. I often got within rush- 
ing distance of her, and then made my 
rush; but always, just as I made my 
final plunge and put my hand down 
where her back was, it wasn’t there; it 
was only two or three inches from there 
and I brushed the tail feathers as I 
landed on my stomach—a very close call, 
but still not quite close enough; that 
is, not close enough for success, but just 
close enough to convince me that I 
could do it next time. She always 
waited for me, a little piece away, and 
let on to be resting and greatly fatigued; 
which was a lie, but I believed it, for I 
still thought her honest long after I 
ought to have begun to doubt her—long 
after I ought to have been suspecting 
that this was no way for a highminded 
bird to be acting. I followed, and fol- 
lowed, and followed, making my periodi- 
cal rushes and getting up and brushing 
the dust off, and resuming the voyage 
with patient confidence; indeed, with a 
confidence which grew, for I could see 
by the change of climate and vegetation 
that we were getting up into the high 
latitudes, and as she always looked a 
little tireder and a little more discour- 
aged after each rush, I judged that I 
was safe to win, in the end, the com- 
petition being purely a matter of 
staying power and the advantage lying 
with me from the start because she was 
lame. 

Along in the afternoon I began to feel 
fatigued myself. Neither of us had had 
any real rest since we first started on 
the excursion, which was upwards of ten 
hours before, though latterly we had 
paused awhile after rushes, I letting on 
to be thinking about something, and 
she letting on to be thinking about some- 
thing else; but neither of us sincere, and 
both waiting for the other to call game, 
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but in no real hurry about it; for 
indeed those little evanescent snatches of 
rest were very grateful to the feelings of 
us both, it would naturally be so, skir- 
mishing along like that ever since dawn 
and not a bite in the meantime; at leest 
not for me, though sometimes as she lay 
on her side fanning herself with a wing 
and praying for strength to get out of 
this difficulty a grasshopper happened 
along whose time had come, and that 
was well for her, and fortunate, but I 
had nothing—the whole day. 

More than once, after I was very 
tired, I gave up taking her alive, and was 
going to shoot her, but I never did it, 
although it was my right, for I did not 
believe I could hit her; and, besides, 
she always stopped and posed when I 
raised the gun, and this made me sus- 
picious that she knew about me, and 
so I did not care to expose myself to 
remarks. 

I did not get her, at all. When she got 
tired of the game at last, She rose from 
almost under my hand and flew aloft 
with the rush and whir of a shell and lit 
on the highest limb of a great tree and 
sat down and crossed her legs and smiled 
down at me, and seemed gratified to see 
me so astonished. 

I was ashamed, and also lost; and it 
was while wandering the woods hunting 
for myself that I found a deserted log 
cabin and had one of the best meals 
there that in my lifedays I have eaten. 
The weed-grown garden was full of ripe 
tomatoes, and I ate them ravenously, 
though I had never liked them before. 
Not more than two or three times since 
have I tasted anything that was so 
delicious as those tomatoes. I surfeited 
myself with them, and did not taste 
another until 1 was in middle life. I can 
eat them now, but I do not like the look 
of them. I suppose we have all experi- 
enced a surfeit at one time or another. 
Once, in stress of circumstances, I ate 
part of a barrel of sardines, there being 
nothing else at hand; but since then I 
have always been able to get along with- 
out sardines. 
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JANE LAMPTON CLEMENS 

This was my mother. When she died, 
in October, 1890, she was well along in 
her eighty-eighth year; a mighty age, a 
well contested fight for life for one who 
at forty was so delicate of body as to be 
accounted a confirmed invalid and des- 
tined to pass soon away. I knew her 
well during the first twenty-five years of 
my life; but after that I saw her only at 
wide intervals, for we lived many days’ 
journey apart. I am not proposing to 
write about her, but merely to talk about 
her; not give her formal history, but 
merely make illustrative extracts from it, 
so to speak; furnish flashlight glimpses 
of her character, not a processional view. 
of her career. Technically speaking, she 
had no career; but she had a character, 
and it was of a fine and striking and 
lovable sort. 

What becomes of the multitudinous 
photographs which one’s mind takes of 
people? Out of the million which my 
mental camera must have taken of this 
first and closest friend, only one clear 
and strongly defined one of early date 
remains. It dates back forty-seven 
years; she was forty years old, then, and 
I was eight. She held me by the hand, 
and we were kneeling by the bedside of 
my brother, two years older than I, who 
lay dead, and the tears were flowing 
down her cheeks unchecked. And she 
was moaning. That dumb sign of 
anguish was perhaps new to me, since 
it made upon me a very strong impres- 
sion—an impression which holds its place 
still with the picture which it helped to 
intensify and make memorable. 

She had a slender, small body, but a 
large heart—a heart so large that every- 
body’s griefs and everybody’s joys found 
welcome in it and hospitable accommo- 
dation.) The greatest difference which I 
find between her and the rest of the 
people whom I have known is this, and 
it is a remarkable one: those others felt 
a strong interest in a few things, whereas, 
to the very day of her death, she felt a 
strong imterest in the whole world and 
everything and everybody in it. In all 
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her life she never knew such a thing as a 
half-hearted interest in affairs and peo- 
ple, or an interest which drew a line and 
left out certain affairs and was indiffer- 
ent to certain people. The inva:id who 
takes a strenuous and indestructible in- 
terest in everything and everybody but 
himself, and to whom a dull moment is 
an unknown thing and an impossibility, 
is a formidable adversary for disease and 
a hard invalid to vanquish. I am cer- 
tain that it was this feature of my 
mother’s makeup that carried her so far 
toward ninety. 

Her interest in people and dumb ani- 
mals was warm, personal, friendly. She 
always found something to excuse, and 
as a rule to love, in the toughest of them 
—even if she had to put it there herself. 
She was the natural ally and friend of the 
friendless. It was believed that, Presby- 
terian as she was, she could be beguiled 
into saying a soft word for the devil 
himself; and so the experiment was 
tried. The abuse of Satan began; one 
conspirator after another added his bit- 
ter word, his malign reproach, his piti- 
less censure, till at last, sure enough, the 
unsuspecting subject of the trick walked 
into the trap. She admitted that the 
indictment was sound: that Satan was 
utterly wicked and abandoned, just 
as these people had said; but, would 
any claim that he had been treated 
fairly? A sinner was but a sinner; 
Satan was just that, like the rest. What 
saves the rest—their own efforts alone? 
No—or none might ever be saved. To 
their feeble efforts is added the mighty 
help of pathetic, appealing, imploring 
prayers that go up daily out of all the 
churches in Christendom and out of 
myriads upon myriads of pitying hearts. 
But who prays for Satan? Who, in 
eighteen centuries, has had the common 
humanity to pray for the one sinner that 
needed it most, our one fellow and 
brother who most needed a friend yet 
had not a single one, the one sinner 
among us all who had the highest and 
clearest right to every Christian’s daily 
and nightly prayers for the plain and un- 
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assailable reason that his was the first 
and greatest need, he being among sin- 
ners the supremest? 

This Friend of Satan was a most 
gentle spirit, and an unstudied and un- 
conscious pathos was her native speech. 
When her pity or her indignation was 
stirred by hurt or shame inflicted upon 
some defenseless person or creature, she 
was the most eloquent person I have 
heard speak. It was seldom eloquence of 
a fiery or violent sort, but gentle, pity- 
ing, persuasive, appealing; and so genu- 
ine and so nobly and simply worded and 
so touchingly uttered, that many times 
I have seen it win the reluctant and 
splendid applause of tears. Whenever 
anybody or any creature was being 
oppressed, the fears that belonged to her 
sex and her small stature retired to the 
rear, and her soldierly qualities came 
promptly to the front. One day in our 
village I saw a vicious devil of a Corsi- 
can, a common terror in the town, chas- 
ing his grown daughter past cautious 
male citizens with a heavy rope in his 
hand, and declaring he would wear it out 
on her. My mother spread her door 
wide to the refugee, and then, instead of 
closing and locking it after her, stood in 
it and stretched her arms across it, bar- 
ring the way. The man swore, cursed, 
threatened her with his rope, but she 
did not flinch or show any sign of fear; 
she only stood straight and fine, and 
lashed him, shamed him, derided him, 
defied him, in tones not audible to the 
middle of the street, but audible to the 
man’s conscience and dormant man- 
hood; and he asked her pardon, and 
gave her his rope, and said, with a most 
great and blasphemous oath that she 
was the bravest woman he ever saw; 
and so went his way without another 
word, and troubled her no more. He 


and she were always good friends after 
that, for in her he had found a long-felt 
want—somebody who was not afraid of 
him. 

One day in St. Louis she walked out 
into the street and greatly surprised a 
burly cartman who was beating his 
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horse over the head with the butt of his 
heavy whip; for she took the whip away 
from him and then made such a persua- 
sive appeal in behalf of the ignorantly 
offending horse that he was tripped into 
saying he was to blame, and also into 
volunteering a promise which of course 
he couldn’t keep, for he was not built 
that way—a promise that he wouldn’t 
ever abuse a horse again. 

That sort of interference in behalf of 
abused animals was a common thing 
with her all her life; and her manner 
must have been without offense and her 
good intent transparent, for she always 
carried her point, and also won the cour- 
tesy, and often the friendly applause, of 
the adversary. All the race of dumb 
animals had a friend in her. By some 
subtle sign the homeless, hunted, be- 
draggled and disreputable cat recognized 
her at a glance as the born refuge and 
champion of his sort—and followed her 
home. His instinct was right, he was as 
welcome as the prodigal son. We had 
nineteen cats at one time, in 1845. And 
there wasn’t one in the lot that had any 
character; not one that had any merit, 
except the cheap and tawdry merit of 
being unfortunate. They were a vast 
burden to us all—including my mother 
—but they were out of luck, and that 
was enough; they had to stay. How- 
ever, better these pets than no pets at 
all; children must have pets, and we 
were not allowed to have caged ones. 
An imprisoned creature was out of the 
question—my mother would not have 
allowed a rat to be restrained of its 
liberty. 

In the small town of Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, when I was a boy, everybody was 
poor but didn’t know it; and everybody 
was comfortable, and did know it. And 
there were grades of society, people of 
good family, people of unclassified fam- 
ily, people of no family. Everybody 
knew everybody, and was affable to 
everybody, and nobody put on any visi- 
ble airs; yet the class lines were quite 
clearly drawn, and the familiar social 
life of each class was restricted to that 
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class. It was a little democracy which 
was full of Liberty, Equality, and Fourth 
of July, and sincerely so, too; yet you 
perceive that the aristocratic taint was 
there. It was there, and nobody found 
fault with the fact, or ever stopped to 
reflect that its presence was an incon- 
sistency. 

I suppose that this state of things was 
mainly due to the circumstance that the 
town’s population had come from slave 
states and still had the institution of 
slavery with them in their new home. 
My mother, with her large nature and 
liberal sympathies, was not intended for 
an aristocrat, yet through her breeding 
she was one. Few people knew it, per- 
haps, for it was an instinct, I think, 
rather than a principle. So its outward 
manifestation was likely to be acci- 
dental, not intentional; and also not 
frequent. But 1 knew of that weak spot. 
I knew that privately she was proud of 
the Lambtons, now Earls of Durham, 
who had occupied the family lands for 
nine hundred years; that they were 
feudal lords of Lambton Castle and hold- 
ing the high position of ancestors of hers 
when the Norman Conqueror came over 
to divert the Englishry. I argued—cau- 
tiously, and with mollifying circumlocu- 
tions, for one had to be careful when he 
was on that holy ground, and mustn’t 
cavort—that there was no particular 
merit in occupying a piece of land for 
nine hundred years, with the friendly 
assistance of an entail; anybody could 
do it, with intellect or without; there- 
fore the entail was the thing to be proud 
of, just the entail and nothing else; con- 
sequently she was merely descended 
from a mortgage. Whereas my own 
ancestry was quite a different and 
superior thing, because it had the addi- 
tion of an ancestor—one Clement—who 
did something; something which was 
very creditable to him and satisfactory 
to me, in that he was a member of the 
court that tried Charles I and delivered 
him over to the executioner. Ostensibly 
this was chaff, but at the bottom it was 
not. I had a very real respect for that 
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ancestor, and this respect has increased 
with the years, not diminished. He did 
what he could toward reducing the list 
of crowned shams of his day. However, 
I can say this for my mother, that I 
never heard her refer in any way to her 
gilded ancestry when any person not a 
member of the family was present, for 
she had good American sense. But with 
ether Lamptons whom I have known it 
was different. 

“Col. Sellers” was a Lampton,' and 
a tolerably near relative of my mother’s; 
and when he was alive, poor old airy 
soul, one of the earliest things a stran- 
ger was likely to hear from his lips 
was some reference to the “head of 
our line,” flung off with a painful casu- 
alness that was wholly beneath criti- 
cism as a work of art. It compelled 
inquiry, of course; it was intended to 
compel it. Then followed the whole 
disastrous history of how the Lambton 
heir came to this country a hundred and 
fifty years or so ago, disgusted with that 
foolish fraud, hereditary aristocracy; 
and married, and shut himself away 
from the world in the remotenesses of 
the wilderness, and went to breeding 
ancestors of future American Claimants, 
while at home in England he was given 
up as dead and his titles and estates 
turned over to his younger brother, 
usurper and personally responsible for 
the perverse and unseatable usurpers of 
our day. And the Colonel always spoke 
with studied and courtly deference of the 
Claimant of his day—a second cousin of 
his—and referred to him with entire 
seriousness as “the Earl.” “The Earl” 
was a man of parts, and might have 
accomplished something for himself but 
for the calamitous accident of his birth. 
He was a Kentuckian, and a well-mean- 
ing man; but he had no money and no 
time to earn any; for all his time was 
taken up in trying to get me, and others 
of his tribe, to furnish him capital to 
fight his claim through the House of 
Lords with. He had all the documents, 


1 James Lampton, a cousin of Mark Twain’s 
mother. 
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all the proofs; he knew he could wia. 
And so he dreamed his life away, always 
in poverty, sometimes in actual want, 
and died at last, far from home, and 

yas buried from a hospital by strangers 
who did not know he was an earl, for he 
did not look it. That poor fellow used to 
sign his letters “‘ Durham,” and he would 
find fault with me for voting the Repub- 
lican ticket, for the reason that it was 
unaristocratic, and by consequence un- 
Lamptonian. And presently along would 
come a letter from some red-hot Virginian 
son of my other branch and abuse me 
bitterly for the same vote—on the 
ground that the Republican was an 
aristocratic party and it was not becom- 
ing in the descendant of a regicide to 
train with that kind of animals. And so 
I used to almost wish I hadn’t had any 
ancestors, they were so much trouble 
to me. 

As I have said, we lived in a slave- 
holding community; indeed, when slav- 
ery perished my mother had been in 
daily touch with it for sixty years. Yet, 
kind-hearted and compassionate as she 
was, I think she was not conscious that 
slavery was a bald, grotesque, and un- 
warrantable usurpation. She had never 
heard it assailed in any pulpit, but had 
heard it defended and sanctified in a 
thousand; her ears were familiar with 
Bible texts that approved it, but if 
there were any that disapproved it they 
had not been quoted by her pastors; 
as far as her experience went, the wise 
and the good and the holy were unani- 
mous in the conviction that slavery was 
right, righteous, sacred, the peculiar pet 
of the Deity, and a condition which the 
slave himself ought to be daily and 
nightly thankful for. Manifestly, train- 
ing and association can accomplish 
strange miracles. As a rule our slaves 


were convinced and content. 
There was nothing about the slavery 
of the Hannibal region to rouse one’s 
(To be continued) 
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dozing humane instincts to activ- 
ity. It was the mild domestic slavery, 
not the brutal plantation article. Cruel- 
ties were very rare, and exceedingly and 
wholesomely unpopular. To separate 
and sell the members of a slave family to 
different masters was a thing not well 
liked by the people, and so it was not 
often done, except in the settling of 
estates. I have no recollection of ever 
seeing a slave auction in that town; but 
I am suspicious that that is because the 
thing was a common and commonplace 
spectacle, not an uncommon and impres- 
sive one. I vividly remember seeing a 
dozen black men and women chained to 
each other, once, and lying in a group 
on the pavement, awaiting shipment to 
the southern slave market. Those were 
the saddest faces I ever saw. Chained 
slaves could not have been a common 
sight, or this picture would not have 
taken so strong and lasting a hold upon 
me. 

The “nigger trader’’ was loathed by 
everybody. He was regarded as a sort 
of human devil who bought and con- 
veyed poor helpless creatures to hell— 
for to our whites and blacks alike the 
Southern plantation was simply hell; no 
milder name could describe it. If the 
threat to sell an incorrigible slave “down 
the river’? would not reform him, noth- 
ing would—his case was past cure. 

It is commonly believed that an in- 
fallible effect of slavery was to make such 
as lived in its midst hard-hearted. I 
think it had no such effect—speaking 
in general terms. I think it stupefied 
everybody’s humanity, as regarded the 
slave, but stopped there. There were no 
hard-hearted people in our town or I 
mean there were no more than would be 
found in any other town of the same size 
in any other country; and in my experi- 
ence hard-hearted people are very rare 
everywhere. 


> 


(Written in 1890-91) 








“HE THAT HIDETH HIS SECRET” 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


“When thou makest a reprisal, see that it 
be in kind with the offense which thou hast 
suffered” —The Koran. 


An Arab proverb: “Distrust thine enemy: 
a thousand times distrust thy friend.” 


ELGASEM, the son of Fredj, the 
sheik of the Beni Khmais, killed 
M’barek ben Mabrouk of the Ouled 
Zab. That was one springtime when 
all the face of the mountain range of the 
Ouled Nail was covered with mustard and 
jonquil where the Sahara tribes came up 
by Laghouat for their summer pasturage. 
M’barek had taken a bride. After 
the custom of the Algerian nomads, he 
left her and went out of the tent before 
the dawn of the morrow of the marriage. 
It was then, as he emerged, stooping, in 
the first gray of light, that he was killed 
by Belgasem, who had desired the same 
girl. Belgasem shot from ambush be- 
hind a desert tumble-weed which he 
had brought up from the bed of the 
dry oued thirty paces at his back. After 
the shot he waited a cool ten seconds, 
watching along the barrel of his musket 
the figure huddled on the tent flap. 
Only at the end of that time, when the 
figure no longer stirred, did he spit on 
the warm barrel, blow out the smoke, 
creep back to the shelter of the oued 
where he had left his horse, mount, and, 
putting the corners of his bronze stirrups 
into the animal’s belly, ride at full gallop 
to the west. 

In the Oued Hallouf, the Vale of the 
Pig, the tents of the Beri Khmais were 
already struck, the camels laden, the 
women and the milch goats on the 
march. Belgasem told his father what 
he had done. 

“That is no thing to weigh lightly 
in the hand,” said Fredj. Then he 
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said: “Thy brother, Mulchas, as thou 
knowest, is leading the date-caravan 
northward through the markets to the 
west of the Djebel Amour. Go thou 
and join Mulchas. It is better. And 
tell Mulchas that the summer rendez- 
vous is changed to Aflou; for this season 
we shall not go Djelfa way. The peace 
of God rest with thee, my son. Ride!” 

When the news came to Djelfa, the 
nomad capital high in the hills, the men 
in the market and the coffee stalls shook 
their heads. 

“A blood-feud betwixt the Beni 
Khmais and the Ouled Zab, thou sayest? 
These be bad tidings, friend.” 

Their heads shook, but their eyes 
glittered, for in their Arab hearts they 
loved the thought of it, the night raids, 
razzias, ambuscades, and “the talking 
of powder.” 

“Who sees the end of this? What 
man can say on what day or in what 
moon the head of M’barek will be buried 
with his bones? For if it is well known 
that the Children of Zab have never 
forgot an injury since the beginning of 
time, it is also well known that the Sons 
of Khmais have never been the men to 
smooth one over by payment of the 
blood money ordained by the law. 
They are the kind who prefer rather to 
eat coals and breathe out flame. No, 
one can only say that the houris in 
paradise will have company before this 
year is dead.” 

That prophecy failed. That summer 
the Beni Khmais stayed well to the 
west toward the borders of Morocco, 
and when they went south again it was 
early in the autumn, and at night they 
set watchers about their camp. For 
that year, at least, the murder of 
M’barek remained unpaid. 
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His mother, Zina, daughter of Daoud, 
had kept the dead man’s head. In the 
winter, under the palms of Ain Khaa, far 
down in the desert to the south of the 
Mzab, Aisha, his widow, gave birth to 
a son and died. 

It was Zina that reared the child, 
giving him suckle of she-goats, the 
finest siftings of couscous, and the meat 
of Deghlia dates. Once upon a time 
Zina had been beautiful (like her name), 
but now she was ugly and old. Her 
back was bent by burdens of fire brush 
and water skins. Her hair, protruding 
from beneath her haik, sparce and bright 
with henna, gave her 
face a look of peculiar 
ferocity. It was no 
fiercer than her heart. 

Trudging in the dust 
behind the camels on 
the long migrations, 
with the infant on her 
back, or, later, with the 
little boy towing at the 
end of her belt cloth, 
she sang him songs 
queer, split-tone minor 
recitatives. Or under 
her breath at night, 
when the other women 
were asléep in the 
tent and the dry 
desert moon shining under the edges, 
she told him for a taousand times a 
story as savage and as simple as the 
Book of Genesis. 





THE BOY 


It was one of the strangest wedding 
feasts, I am certain, that New York 
has ever known. I cannot say why 
they had me in to it, unless it were that 
I, too, had been in Africa, had looked 
down across their desert from the walls 
of Laghouat, and had slept under their 
stars in the deep Mzab. Or perhaps 


it was because I, out of all that city, 
remembered the words of their un- 
written tongue; and it was pleasant 
in their ears when of a morning I 
stopped to exchange a greeting with 
Younez at the door of his rug emporium 
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in Thirty-seventh Street, or of an eve- 
ning pronounced a “Msael-chir!” to 
Moulay, who served “Turkish coffee” 
in a Syrian restaurant under the roar 
of the Third Avenue “L.” Sometimes, 
too, on a Sunday afternoon I had gone 
with them to Centra' Park, where, half 
screened by the trees from the surround- 
ing cliffs of the infidel city, they would 
stroll hand in hand like tall, red-capped 
children, after the fashion of the souks 
at home, or, for hours, sitting cross- 
legged on the turf and, still hand in hand, 
gaze out in silence over the little lake. 
More than once Younez, who was 
the prosperous one, said 
to me of Moulay: “He 
is better than anyone 
else. ‘These people that 
are here in America do 
not know. But that 
Moulay, you under- 
stand, is Cherif—all the 
way back to the Pro- 
phet. His grandfather 
wasaSheik. His father 
wasacaid. A big caid, 
you understand, who 
could have a goum of 
a hundred cavalry in 
front of his tent. Be- 
cause in those south 
douars, where there 
are willful men like the Beni Khmais, 
the French are forced to make a caid 
powerful. If Moulay would be there, 
without doubt he would be caid. He is 
better than anyone, my friend is.” 
Once I asked him why his friend 
remained here in America (where his 
berth in the Mecca Restaurant must 
have seemed humble indeed). He ap- 
peared at a loss for an answer and, 
having looked about him at his rug- 
hung walls and out of the window into 
the hurly-burly of the street of infidels, 
he gave me the easiest one—“ Mektoub.” 
After all, though, that to the mind 
of Islam is explanation enough. “It is 
written.” Moulay, on his part, seldom 
spoke of Younez. He was not a com- 
municative sort. He seemed always 


YOUNEZ 








HE WATCHED THE FIGURE HUDDLED ON THE TENT FLAP 


friendly enough, with the impeccable 
friendliness of the high-born Arab, but 
in his dark eyes there remained an 
expression of melancholy verging some- 
times on the dour. Exile, I should have 
said, was heavy for that soul. 

Once he said to me: “Younez is a 
smart fellow. They tell me he arrived 
in this country with six rugs over his 
shoulder, and now you can look at him.” 

Another time he said: “Once that 
Younez he saved my life. That was 
when we came to be friendly.” 

That was all. But that was enough. 
As I looked at Moulay standing there 
over my table, the apron around his 
middle, the napkin over his arm, his 
collar gaping under the _ insufficient 
pressure of his ready-tied Bowery bow, 
and his chechia (the round red “fez” 
which of all the garments of the Faithful 
is the last to go) tilted on the shining 
black hair that framed a face as near 
as there remains in the world to the 
beauty of the old Greek—as I saw him 
there in the gaslight, amidst the clatter 
and slang of the feeders, the grinding 
of trains outside the window, the far off 
sirens of steamers and all the million- 
tongued shouting of the city—I seemed 
to know the whole story of how this 
huge, heaped, incoherent agglomeration 
of sound had driven together those two 
solitary exiled children of silence and 


space. 


And so, too, I could understand a 
little what it was going to mean to both 
of them, when I first heard of Moulay’s 
approaching nuptials. For if a woman 
amounts to nothing in the social life of 
the Arab in his own land, here it could 
not be quite so. First, and not least, 
they would have to give up the room 
they had shared in common for the past 
two years. Moulay, I learned, had 
taken a place in a tenement block in 
one of the side streets that run off from 
West Broadway below Bleecker, and 
was furnishing it from an installment 
house—‘‘all new stuff’—in a manner 
worthy of the habitation of the daughter 
of the master, the Syrian restaurateur. 

I saw part of it on the evening of the 
wedding day. I saw the dining suite, 
and it was indeed new. The “golden” 
varnished “oak” shone with the reful- 
gence of a dozen Sahara suns. It was 
not exhibited to the best advantage, 
however, for to the last chair it had been 
pushed back against the walls, so as to 
leave the rug (the gift of Younez, and 
worth three times all the furniture in 
the house) bare for the feast. 

We sat crosslegged on that rug under 
the pressed-glass chandelier of three 
bulbs, five of us, the groom, Younez, 
the Syrian father-in-law, an Egyptian 
lad whom I understood to be a mes- 
senger at the British Consulate and 
whose name I did not catch, and myself. 
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The bride, as was proper, remained but 
a rustle in the darkness of the adjoining 
chamber or, from time to time, especially 
as the evening advanced, the faint 
luminosity of an eyeball hanging in the 
black aperture of the door. 

There was a humor about that, ironic 
and at the same time wistful. Any day 
in the past five years, any luncher or 
diner at the restaurant in Third Avenue 
had been at liberty to feast his eyes to 
satiety on the beauty of that young 
woman seated behind the cash register 
beside the door. Day after to-morrow 
it would be much the same. But now, 
for an hour out of life, there was the 
illusion that no man had ever looked 
upon her unveiled face, and that no 
man but her husband ever would. And 
so, after the ancient custom, she must 
remain in the dark there alone (since no 
Moslem woman had been found for her 
féte), watching us, the lords (from whom 
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she had collected quarters and _half- 
dollars in plenty), with a peeping, 
patient, faintly luminous eye. 

I do not know where the dinner came 
from. The Syrian had arranged for it, 
but certainly not in his shop. It was 
brought in by a boy, the son of a Bleecker 
Street hide-handler from Oran, whose 
wife, perhaps, had prepared it. It was 
extraordinarily near to the real thing. 

We made our ablutions in an “install- 
ment” washbowl done in peonies, with 
a lather of drug-storesoap. All together 
we murmured “Bism illah!”’ and with 
our right hands dipped our bread into 
the sauce of the mechoui. We accepted 


from our host choice muscles which he 
tore from the mutton’s shoulder-blade 
with his slender, strong, white fingers. 
We ate green peas out of the hollows of 
our palms, and with our little fingers 
stirred the bowls of buttermilk before 
we drank. 


All together we fished for 


SHE TRUDGED IN THE DUST BEHIND THE CAMELS ON THE LONG MIGRATIONS 





OLD HIM A STORY AS SIMPLE AS THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


hearts of artichokes in a basin of lamb 
fragments. Then there were meat 
balls swimming in merga. Then there 
were prunes stewed in the juice of 
meat. 

Meat! Meat! One may grow drunk 
on meat eaten with the hands. We 
dined in silence. Of the five I was the 
only “‘infidel,”’ the only one not an inher- 
itor of the conquering Saracens. And 
yet among them mine was the only 
common tongue. 

I suppose, in the hour of illusion, the 
crude, half-got new language must have 
had an insufficient taste in their mouths, 
and for the main part we were dumb. 
Even when the couscous had arrived, in 
the guise of dessert, sweetened and full 
of raisins—even when the coffee had 
gone around—in the hour when the 
soul of the East is uplifted with well- 
being and its tongue awag with its 
beloved philosophical platitudes—even 


then we continued to recline there on 
our propping elbows in silence, dreaming 
under the bizarre sunshine of the 
three bulbs in the pressed-glass chan- 
delier. 

The smell of spiced food was heavy 
about me. I saw a young woman in 
the shadow of a black tent, her fingers 
red with henna and redder still with the 
glow of the fire under a marmite that 
sent up a steam of merga about her from 
moment to moment like a hesitant veil. 
Her eyes were very beautiful. But they 
were turned to the west. Against the 
flame cf the sunset the camels and 
horsemen came down in a crimson 
troop. 

I breathed a perfume of coffee. And 
I saw before me my friend, Mohammed 
ben Abdallah, of Tlemcen, son and 
grandson of the agars, the chieftains 
of the border. He came toward me 
through the sun and shadow of his gal- 
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“BUT HERE IS YOUNEZ. THOU 
lery, his big hand extended. And the 
negress behind him bore a silver tray 
with little cups. . 

I did not realize that I was dreaming 
till the nameless Egyptian got up to go. 
I would not have believed so potent an 
illusion possible in that hard, near light, 
flanked by that unspeakably golden 
“oak,” and bustled about by the night 
noises of the city—the roll of truck on 
pavement, the penetrating scream of 
iron wheels on rails, the quarreling of 
air shafts—not till all of it came back 
around me with a crash at the stirring 
of the Egyptian. 

I blinked across at Moulay and 
Younez. Both their faces, so alike in 
the thin, soft contour of their features, 
were as white as parchment. Their 
eyes were dull. On the foreheads I 
saw a film of sweat. 

“What has happened?” I wondered. 
“What time is it getting to be?” 

It was late. The Syrian, too, had 
taken his leave. I, who should properly 
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MUST TAKE HIM WITH THEE” 


been the first to go, bestirred 
myself. But Younez put out a hand, 
murmuring: “Stay a minute. I am 
going with you.” 

He made no immediate move. They 
continued to recline there, the two of 
them, brooding empty-eyed at the five 
coffee cups lost on the desert of the rug. 
. . « It came to me that I knew nothing 
whatever about those men; that no 
Westerner at all could fathom anything 
of what was passing in the hearts of 
those exiles on this night of a peculiar 
parting. 

The lateness of the hour oppressed 
me. I glanced at the door crack into 
the adjoining chamber, but the eye 
was no longer there. I could no longer 
hear even a rustle. What I heard was 
the slow breathing of one who slept. 

...I1 moved again. I got to my 
knees. 

“Stay! 
with you!” 

But this time I did not relapse. 


have 


Just a little. I am going 
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Younez had to arouse himself, it seemed 
with pain. We went out into the en- 
tranceway and put on our things. 
Moulay followed us. 

*“* Ebqa-’ala-chir!” I said, taking his 
hand. 

“And thou,’’ he echoed, “‘rest in the 
well-being!” 

Younez bent to kiss his shoulder. 

“ Mabrouk, habiby!” . . . “Good luck 
my friend!” 

“Go with my salutations!” Moulay 
gave us the formula of parting as we 
stepped out on the landing in the dark. 
He stood in the doorway behind us, a 
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black, bright-edged silhouette against 
the interior radiance of his new home. 
Younez, turning on the first step, pro- 
nounced the formula of the one who 
departs: 

* Ti-sba-’ala-chir!” 

When we had got down the three 
flights into the street he turned back 
and, staring at the doorway from which 
we had emerged, repeated the words in 
a tone of the most singular abstraction. 

* Ti-sba-’ala-chir!” 

In the spoken Arabic of Barbary it 
means, “Till the morning, peace!” 

We walked into West Broadway and 
north toward Washington Square. At 
the corner where the street meets the 
square Younez paused. 

“This place is where Moulay and I 
were first friends. Standing right here, 
like you and me.” 

I nodded in grave appreciation of 
that event. 

“This night,” said I, “means some- 
thing to you, Si Younez.” 

His attention came to me with a quick 
shift of pupils, like a lizard at the alert. 
I thought he was going to speak, but 
after a moment’s vacillation he closed 


4) his lips and started off at a 


strong pace across the 
square. I caught step with 
him. He walkedfaster. He 
had taken a room in the 
Bronx, and for one wild 
moment, seeing 
his determined 
gait, I had the 
notion that he 
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“WE RODE THREE DAYS, SHE AND I, AND SHE WAS NEVER TIRED” 
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was going to walk to it at that hour of the 
night. And then in the center of the 
square he halted as abruptly as he had 
started and sat down on a bench. I 
took the place beside him. 

The square was dead. If there were 
any in it besides ourselves they were 
asleep, stretched on the benches in the 
twilight made by many little lamps. 

They say an Arab’s expression is 
inscrutable. There are moments when 
it is anything but that. The muscles 
of Younez’s cheeks were relaxed. His 
lip hung down. On his brow in the 
dimness I remarked again a film of per- 
spiration. When two or three minutes 
of silence had passed he spoke. 

“You said this night means something 
to me. Well, it does. I have been 


SWINGING THE DOOR OPEN, HE FIRED SWIFTLY 
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waiting for this night my whole life 
since I was a child.” 

“T don’t understand. What do you 
mean, then, by ‘this night’?” 

“This night. When Moulay got - 
married.” 

“Still I don’t understand. 
haven’t known Moulay—” 

“I have known him, to hear of him, 
since I was that high.” He held a 
hand thirty inches above the pavement. 

“And Moulay? Then Moulay has 
known—” 

“Moulay has not ever known me. 
Never in his life. Never!” 

My mystification took the form of 
silence. After all, there was nothing to 
do but wait.. While I waited he took 
from his pocket a half-pint flask of 
whisky and after study- 
ing, it for a moment at 
arm’s length, offered the 
thing, as if with an after- 
thought of politeness, to 
me. 

“Do you know,” I said, 
shaking my head, “I al- 
ways had the idea, You- 
nez, that you were the 
stoutest of the Faithful.” 

“T always was. You 
must believe me, I have 
not ever tasted of it. 
Only, I have heard men 
say it makes anybody 
forget.” 

“What do you want to 
forget? See here, now, I 
don’t believe your friend’s 
marriage is going to make 
so much difference as you 
think.” 

“It is not that thing.” 

He drew the cork from 
the flask and filled his 
mouth deliberately with 
the liquor. It was a most 
cold-blooded act. The 
stuff gagged him a little, 
but he managed to swal- 
low. The effect, as might 
be expected, was powerful. 


You 
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After a moment of coughing his eyes 
cleared and the laxness of his face 
muscles was gone. 

“Tt is not that thing, that I should 
lose my friend to a wife. It is this 
other thing. It was on the morning 
after he got married, my father—it was 
that day he was killed by the father of 
this Moulay here.” 

I had a sudden desire to laugh. I 
looked around me at the walls of New 
York. I looked at the cross hanging 
in the sky over the Memorial. I heard 
the trains running in the sky of Sixth 

. and with it all I had sense enough 
to realize that it was no laughing 
matter. 

Younez had taken another of those 
cold-blooded gulps. 

“This is all nonsense!’ I burst out. 
“Worse than nonsense. It is child’s 
talk! You’re not in Africa, and neither 
is Moulay. You’re in America, both 
of you, and you are friends. Friends!” 
My eyes went back to the tower of the 
Memorial. “And the religion of Amer- 
ica says that you must forgive even 
your enemies.” 

“My religion says, ‘An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.’” 

It sounded in a vague way familiar. 

“Yes, but even there, Younez! It 
was Moulay’s father, not Moulay. 
What could Moulay possibly have had 
to do with it? Say!” 

“I do not know anything of this 
religion of Sidna Aissa. My religion 
says that the sins of a father go down 
to the children, even to the third or 
the fourth generation.” 

It was uncomfortable. It was as if 
he had taken an unfair advantage in 
his innocence, getting me back unblush- 
ingly to the Lord God of Moses, of 
Mohammed, and of Christ. . . . I shook 
myself. 

“This is nonsense, Younez! Drivel! 
Nonsense!” 

He sat hunched forward a little, 
brooding into the crisscross of all the 
little lamps. The whisky had done its 
work; it had made him forget. But 
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it had made him forget the wrong things. 
He had forgotten New York. He had 
forgotten the language of the New 
World. When he broke the silence it 
was in a tone of strong reverie. His 
mind had reverted and his speech had 
taken on the rich and melodious dignity 
of his own desert tongue; once again I 
heard the soft gutturals of the “ Ain” 
and the “Kaf,” the throat letters we 
do not know. 

“IT have not forgotten the nights,” 
he said, ““when my cousins Abdallah, 
Abdelkader, and Houssein made ready 
to ride to Ain Khamsa and the encamp- 
ment of the Beni Khmais They had the 
intention of assassinating Belgasem 
that night, for it was the dark of the 
moon. There was a rushlight in the 
men’s side of my grandmother’s tent 
where they were gathered. I have 
not forgotten the glow on the gun 
barrels and their beards. I was then 
a boy of twelve. And I have not for- 
gotten how Zina, my grandmother, 
pushed me toward Abdallah and cried: 
‘But here is Younez. Thou must take 
him with thee, Abdallah. Ihave sworn, 
and it is written, that he should witness 
to the death of Belgasem ben Fredj. 
And look thou, he is now the height 
of a man.’ 

“*He is but a boy,’ said Abdallah, 
shaking his head. And the others 
grumbled: ‘Wilt thou hearken to the 
words of a woman, Abdallah?’ 

“But Zina was not as other women. 
No man among the Ouled Zab was 
able to look in her eyes for the space of 
three breaths, and often when she 
spoke her words were in the measure 
of verse. Her spirit was strong. So 
at last they took me out and lifted me 
up behind Abdallah’s saddle. I have 
not forgotten the warmth of the mare’s 
coat between my knees, nor the sound 
of the women whispering of me in the 
tents, nor the barking of the dogs, nor 
the sight of the sky powdered with 
stars, nor the pounding of my heart. 
Abdallah was up before me. Abdel- 
kader and Houssein were in their sad- 
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dles. The horses’ hoofs rang and made 
sparks on the stones. 

“And then came one of our family 
who had been with the herders to the 
west. He said: ‘There is this news. 
Belgasem, the caid of the Beni Khmais, 
is dead of a stomach fever, and the 
Roumi captain from Ghardaia is come 
to Ain Khamsa to name the new caid.’ 

“My grandmother did not return 
with the others into the tents. She 
took my hand when I was put down 
from the mare and led me beyond the 
encampment. She led me far away 
over the sharp stones of the desert, and 
I heard her hissing under her breath: 
‘He is gone, then! He has cheated us 
with this easy death among his 
women! He has mocked us and left 
us with empty hands!’ 

“She led me farther and farther 
through the night till we had come where 
we could no longer hear even the barking 
of the dogs. Then she began to speak, 
lifting her face toward the stars, and 
her speech was in the measure of verse. 
She recounted, as if it were a tale 
intoned by a poet in the market place 
the life of her son, my father. She told 
his birth, the pains of his bearing in the 
tent crowded with women who watched 
and made a ‘ You-you-you-you’ in chorus 
when they saw that the child was a son. 
She told the marches when she carried 
him on her back, and the stops at the 
water places where she gave him suck. 
She told his babyhood, when he rolled 
in the sunshine before the tent; of his 
boyhood, when he chased lizards with 
the other lads and built men of rock 
on the hilltops to kill with stones. And 
of his youth, when he went with the 
herds, and came back to her each season 
taller by a hand. And of his betrothal. 
And of his marriage, when the women 
danced and the horsemen made a 
fantasia to the sound of drums and 
powder. Of his marriage night. Of 
the morning, the shot, the body covered 
with blood. 

“T had heard it a thousand times. 
The words ran into a dream and I slept 


there on the stones with my head in 
Zina’s lap. When I awakened it was 
gray with morning. A man had come 
and was talking with Zina. I saw it 
was the man who had brought the news 
of Belgasem’s death and was now setting 
out on his return to the herds. I caught 
these words: 

“*But ai, surely, Zina, he hath left 
a son. He is a lad of a dozen years 
and he is called Moulay. I have seen 
the lad.’ 

“The man went on his way. The 
sun was at the horizon. Zina looked 
down and saw that I was awake. 

“**Didst thou hear then, my Younez?’ 

“** Ai, I heard.’ 

“Allah is merciful. It is written 
that the law shall be fulfilled. It is 
written that thou shalt recover the 
price of thy father’s blood in the veins 
of his slayer’s first-born.’ 

“The world was red. The birds 
sprang from the rock brush and flew 
into the sky and sang. In Zina’s eyes 
there was an expression of joy. 

“*It is written,’ she cried, ‘it is 
written, oh Younez, that Moulay ben 
Belgasem shall pay, even as thy father 
was struck, on the morrow of his first 
marriage, at dawn. . . .Swear, Younez!’ 

“And in the light of the new day, by 
the Beard of the Prophet, by the Eternal 
Bliss of Sidi Abdelkader, by the Hope 
of Moulay Sad, and by the head of 
M’barek, my father, I swore. 

“T have not forgotten that. 

“And I have not forgotten the day 
when the news came that the white 
hearts among the Beni Khmais had 
gained the council and that Moulay. 
was to be sent away—far away, the 
tidings said, across the sea of France. 
I have not forgotten Zina then. She 
was like a lioness let abroad in the camp. 
She demanded, and at every tent they 
gave: a horse here, a mule harness 
there, twenty duoros in gold from the 
caid, and a new woven rug from each 
of twenty looms. At Zina’s bidding I 
got on the horse, the rugs were thrown 
over a mule, Zina mounted another (for 
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she was not like women), and together 
we rode. We rode three days, she and 
I, and she was never tired. We came 
to a ksar called Sidi bou Sif, which is 
on the road to the north. There in 
the house of Zina’s cousin we waited. 
On the following day men of the Beni 
Khmais came through the village, riding 
from the south. We spied on them 
from the housetop. The cousin of 
Zina pointed out Moulay, riding with 
an old man in the lead. Zina held my 
arm and pressed it with a strong grip. 

“*Look well, Younez! Look thou 
well!’ 

““When they had gone she kissed me 
on the forehead, the shoulder, and the 
heart, saying: ‘Thou wilt return to 
the tents of thy family when it is done. 
Ride now, with the blessing of God.’ 

“So it was, riding the horse and lead- 
ing the mule that bore the rugs, that I 
set out to follow Moulay ben Belgasem. 
I have followed him from that day till 
now. I shall not forget the cities I have 
known. There was a city called Cannes 
by the sea of France. Moulay went 
there. He had a store of money and 
lived like a rich man. I put the rugs 
over my shoulder and stood on the 
stone road that follows the shore, offer- 
ing them to the passers for sale. All 
the while I watched Moulay as the 
female of the gazelle watches the com- 
ing and going of her fawn. I saw him 
spending his money with freedom at 
cafés and with the women of the public. 
My heart was sad. I saw him each day 
go into the great stone dar beside the sea 
where men put their money on the haz- 
ard of a turning wheel, and each day 
when he came out again I saw a frown 
in his eyes, and my heart was sadder 
still. For I said to myself: ‘He is a 
fool. His money will soon be gone, and 
how will he then be able to buy for him- 
self a wife?’ And my exile was long. 

“From that city he went to Paris, 
where there are a broad highway with an 
arch, a river that never dries, and a 
maroquinerie-shop kept by a Mussel- 
man from Tunis. Paris is the capital of 


the French race, and there lives their 
emperor, Napoleon, who built the bridge 
at El Kantara above Biskra on the road 
to Constantine. Moulay continued to 
live in pleasure, but his pleasure was less 
because his money was less. Day by 
day I saw the coming of his poverty and 
in my heart I tasted bitterness. ‘Now 
he cannot buy a wife.’ It was like the 
laugh of God (to whom be the prayer). 
For as he lost I gained in prosperity. 
The people of Paris saw that my rugs 
were good and they bought them will- 
ingly at the heaviest price I wished to 
ask. When they were gone I wrote to 
my family asking more rugs. But it 
was not the letter of a mendicant, how- 
ever, for in it I placed a mandat for two 
hundred douros gold. And in my for- 
tune my hearé despaired, for his fortune 
was gone and he had no girl to marry. I 
said to myself, however: ‘Perhaps now 
he will return to his home.’ And for 
that I waited. 

“One day he was gone from Paris. 
In my gladness I almost leaped. Then 
I went to a certain Musselman who was 
in my confidence and I asked, ‘Has he 
set out then on his return?’ And the 
man said: ‘No, he has gone still to the 
north. He has left to go on a ship to 
New York.’ 

“*“Where is New York?’ I asked. 

“*Tt is so far distant that it is where 
the world bends down on the other side 
under the sky. It is too far for thee to 
follow.’ 

“For a moment then the blackness 
lifted from my spirit. It seemed an 
absolution. I said to myself: ‘Now I 
shall see my land again and the tents of 
my people. Now again I shall put my 
hand into the dish with friends and hear 
the voices of them who were my com- 
rades long ago.’ 

“I went back to the room where I 
lived. There I found a letter. It was 
from the caid of my people. It said: 
‘Zina, they father’s mother, still lives 
(that the praise and prayer be to God). 
She is beyond the years when a woman 
sheuld die, but she remains. It is said 
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that Zina will live till the day thy work 
is done, for in her spirit there is a djinn 
which will support her till that day 
when she may bury the head of M’barek 
with his bones. ... Each day, oh, 
Younez, there is with thee the prayer 
and the hope of thy tribe... . ’” 

“It was then that I came to America. 
I have not forgotten the terrible days on 
that sea when I was forced to make my 
ablutions in a dish common to Roumi 
and Jews. Nor have I forgotten the 
loneliness of this city in the months after 
my coming. It is a thing which I might 
express if I were a poet able to sing the 
tragedy of a soul that is lost. Hast thou 
ever seen the cub of a hyena the hunters 
have slain, how it runs here and there 
among the rocks that have become 
strange and large, how it runs and runs, 
whimpering, always in the same orbit, 
till it is exhausted, and then how it con- 
tinues to creep on its belly in the same 
orbit till it can creep no longer and dies? 

“Sometimes I laughed in bitterness, 
saying: ‘This is not a ksar; this is a 
great bled, a country, a nation living in 
one town. How should I look to dis- 
cover one man in a nation?’ 

“The time grew long. I became dull. 
I began to forget my land and the faces 
of my people. I began to forget even 
Moulay ben Belgasem. I was like a 
stone walking among stones. And all 
the while I prospered. I became a 
‘business man.’ I neglected to make 
my ablutions before prayer. Ineglected 
to pray. I was dead. f 

“One day there was a fantasia with 
drums and trumpets in this square. It 
was full of people. I came along that 
street. Before me, standing on the 
pavement of the street, I saw Moulay. 
A hospital automobile was rushing 
around that corner. It made a sound 
with its bell, but the music of the fan- 
tasia was in Moulay’s ears. He would 
have been overrun. I leaped forward 
and drew him back. 

“We stood there without breath, and 
still I held his hand. The thought went 


through my brain: ‘I have saved his life! 
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I have saved my enemy’s life! The curse 
of Allah on mel’ My stomach felt 
strange. I saw Zina and all my tribes- 
men standing there looking at me. ‘J 
heve saved his life!’ It kept running in 
my brain. His eyes were on me, but I 
could not look. 

**He took his hand away and put his 
fingers to his lips. He said, ‘Thou 
other Musselman, what art thou doing 
in this city?’ 

“T could not answer. 
trembled. 

“*This city of sound without meaning 
and agitation without goal is no good 
place for thee, nor for me,’ he said. 

“He spoke in the tongue of the desert 
that I had not heard so long, and it was 
as if a kiss had been laid on my ears. I 
could not keep my eyes from weeping. 
and we were friends.” 

The narrator paused. The whisky 
was going out of his head. His shoul- 
ders drooped. 

“Thou wilt wonder how I could be 
friendly with that one, the enemy of my 
tribe, the son of my father’s murderer.” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t wonder at all.” 

“He is a good man, this Moulay. We 
have been like two brothers walking 
arm in arm through an enemy’s country. 
Often when my spirit has been dull his 
speech has brought back to me the 
scenes and the people of my boyhood. 
A comfort had come into my heart. We 
have spoken together of the gallant 
horsemen, of the camel coursers of the 
white desert, of the fires that burn at 
evening in the encampments under the 
palms beside the sweet waters. To- 
gether we have performed our ablutions 
and gone on the housetop to pray with 
our faces to the east. I was a stone 
walking among stones and he has made 
me again a creature alive. 

“And all the time there has been this 
blackness on my soul. I knew him and 
I knew myself. He knew himself but 
he did not ever know me. Once I asked 
him in despair: ‘Why are you here? 
Why are you not at your home?’ He 
answered: ‘Because some men of my 
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tribe are jealous, I think. They are 
afraid I will be caid, and they them- 
selves wish to be caid.” The shame of 
my heart’s cowardice I grew to bear, but 
this other thing has been intolerable. 
When I have hearkened to him breathing 
in sleep beside me; when I have seen 
him watching me for a long while in our 
room with his eyes half closed, as though 
he strove to penetrate my soul—then 
it has been as if I were burned with 
flames. I have writhed. I have been 
in hell, to think that he loved me and 
did not know. I have opened my 
mouth to cry. Then the shame of the 
OQuled Zab came upon me, and all I 
could ery was: ‘Ana habibek!’ ...I 
am thy friend!” 

His voice broke off again. For a 
moment he sat dreaming at the pave- 
ment. 

“Ana habibek,” he repeated it, his 
voice no higher than a whisper. 

He began to rub his eyes with his 
knuckles. Now he was like a man wak- 
ing up in the morning out of a long and 
troubled sleep. And indeed the morn- 
ing was at hand. He came _ back 
abruptly into English. 

“What do I want to talk about those 
those things for? You would think I 
_was a fool. You would think I was one 
of those ignorant immigrants.” 

It seemed to me that I ought to know 
what to say. - Certainly if the iron were 
ever to be hot for striking, it was now. 
And yet I hadn’t the word. All I could 
do was stare at the silhouettes of the 
trees and the high cliff of buildings in 
the east standing out blacker from 
moment to moment against the vague 
grayness of the coming dawn. The city 
stirred. The huge, robust, vital body 
of the west moved in its bed. A dyna- 
mic current ran in the air. And pres- 
ently I became aware that it had entered 
into the soul and body of my com- 
panion. 

“Confess, and thou shalt be made 
whole!” It had been a queer sort of 


confession, that Odyssey of the sinless 
life of Younez, but somehow the simple 
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act of putting it into words for another's 
ears had been cathartic, and the man 
wept. 

He struck the tears away with a kind 
of ferocity. He squared his shoulders. 
For the first time there was something 
in his attitude electric and challenging. 

“T am a fool!”’ he said. “Where am 
I? Tam in America. Where is my 
grandmother? She has been dead two 
years. And those Ouled Zab? Look 
here, I do more business in one month 
than those native people do in a year. 
They are too ignorant. They do not 
know anything about the world at all 
They are afraid to say they will do any- 
thing without saying also: ‘If God is 
willing.’ . . . God! Always it’s God.” 

He got to his feet suddenly and threw 
out his chest. 

“God! Allah! But how can there 
be a God when a man can talk five 
thousand miles? How can there be a 
God, when I know Christians, and Jews, 
too, as good as any man?” 

He took off his chech<a, the symbol of 
the faith, and cast it on the ground. 
The new wind rocked him like a reed in 
the morning. 

“How can there be a God when the 
son of M’barek is ready to give his life 
down for the son of Belgasem ben 
Fredj?”’ 

At last I found a voice. 

“Why don’t you tell him, Younez? 
Why not kill the curse for good and all 
and tell him?” 

He looked around at me with scared 
eyes like a boy. And almost imme- 
diately there had come on his face an 
expression of peace. 

“Now?’’ he breathed. The drama of 
it took hold of him visibly. “This 
morning? On this morning of the day 
after his marriage!” His cheeks puffed 
out. He waved an oratorical hand 
that brought tears to my ears. “That,” 
he cried, “is America!” 

He took both my hands and shook 
them up and down. He had escaped 
the years. He turned abruptly and 
walked away at a great stride to the 
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south, toward the new home of Moulay 
ben Belgasem, his friend. 

There is a saying among men who 
know the Barbary coast of Africa, 
“Weep for the Arab who changes his 
coat.” I thought of that, and I laughed 
it away with the triumph of the child 
of the Light that is in the West. As 
the figure of Younez disappeared into 
the deeper mists of West Broadway, I 
gazed around me at the great city of the 
dawn and I said aloud: “The God of 
the man who talks five thousand miles 
is awake. Allah sleeps!” 


In the close air of the bedchamber the 
“tick” of the “installment” alarm clock 
continued sharp and insistent in Mou- 
lay’s ear. It was like water boring 
drop by drop into his brain. Finally 
he opened his eyes. Under the window 
shade there was the faintest line of gray 
light. He closed his eyes again. But 
he could not shut out the “‘tick, tick, 
tick” of the clock. He opened his eyes 
again, took a deep breath into his lungs, 
and slid out of bed. 

The head on the other pillow lifted, 
tousled and half awake. 

“What you doing? Where you going 
to?” 

** Nowheres.”” 

Moulay lay back again on the bed 
and remained motionless. When the 
other’s breathing had taken on once 
more the slow, measured rise and fall of 
the sleeper he began to edge himself over 
the bedside inch by inch. Once on the 
floor he set about dressing himself. He de- 
sisted bathing his hands and face in the 
washbowl, taking the utmost care 
against the drip of water, he got down 
on the carpet, prostrated himself with 
his face to the east, and prayed briefly. 
Then he finished dressing. After he 
had put on his chechia he felt in his coat 
pocket to make sure that the paper he 
needed was there. He even took it out 
and examined it in the thin filtration of 
light under the shade. It was a third- 


class ticket good for passage on the 
steamship Tuscany, sailing for Naples 
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via Gibralter and Algiers. He replaced 
it in his pocket, took up a canvas suit- 
case, packed and hidden between the 
commode and the wall, and, turning his 
back on the bed and the sleeper, went 
on tiptoe out of the room. 

In the outer hall the stairs were dark. 
It was on the second flight down that 
they began to seem long. The bag in 
his hand grew heavy. On the last flight 
it became so heavy that he had to pause 
for a moment and set it down. A sin- 
gular weakness invaded all his muscles. 
His lungs contracted. The _ blood 
pounded in his ears, so that the whole 
stair well seemed to resonate like the 
interior of a drum. 

After a moment that was gone. The 
strength came back to his muscles and 
breathing was easy again. He took up 
the bag, completed the descent of the 
stairs, and opened the street door for a 
few inches without any sound, letting in 
a streak of the mist-gray light of the 
morning. Then for a space of perhaps 
two minutes he waited, standing as he 
was, with his left hand on the knob, 
motionless save for the pupils of his eyes. 

The moment of physical perturbation 
had passed. Now it was the turn of 
the mental. His brain took panic. His 
brain begged his hand to close the door. 
But his hand did not obey. After a few 
seconds that too was gone, leaving his 
faculties abnormally tranquil and keen. 

As he peered into the street the first 
thing to take his attention was an empty 
rubbish can standing in the gutter 
directly before the door. Had it been 
there the night before? His memory 
engaged deliberately with that problem. 
His memory had the story of the desert 
tumbleweed which his father, Belgasem, 
had brought up from the dry river to 
give him shelter before M’barek’s tent. 
A rubbish can would do for that where 
there were no desert tumbleweeds. . . . 
Had it been there the night before? 
Yes? No? No, he could not remember 
that it had. 

His right hand went back to his hip 
pocket, drew out quietly the revolver 
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he had bought the day before in Third 
Avenue, and raised it to the level of his 
eye. He aimed at the top of the can. 
Ile was quite cool. His hand trembled 
a little; he dropped it for a moment to 
give it blood and tried again. He aimed 
this time at the middle of the can. 
Now he was interrupted and a little 
startled by a sound coming from another 
quarter. There was a light sound of 
feet. He put his eyes swiftly to the 
plane of the door and peered along the 
street toward the right. He saw the 
figure of Younez advancing upon him 
in the faulty light. 
“Hallouf ben hallouf!” he breathed, 
and his heart sang. “Son of a pig, son 
of the swine litter of the Ouled Zab. To 
think, then, that thou couldst come for 
reprisal on the head of a Beni Khmais 


in such way, walking without a stick to 
cover thy hide!” 

And swinging the door open, he fired 
swiftly and he fired straight. 

He picked up the bag and walked 
down the steps. There he stood for 
ten seconds, watching the obscure huddle 
on the sidewalk. When it did not move 
at the end of that time he spat on the 
barrel of the revolver, blew out the 
smoke, and flung the thing over a 
neighboring wall. There began to be 
an alarm of voices and feet. He stepped 
into the areaway, walked to the rear of 
the building, vaulted quietly over a 
wooden fence and came into an alley 
that led straight. 

There is a very old proverb in the 
Arabic, “He that hideth his secret 
attaineth his end.” 


THOUGHTS ABOUT STARS 


BY GRACE FALLOW NORTON 


NDER these branches, under this tree, 
A star shines on me; 
Deep it falls in the pool’s deep cup; 


I may not dip it up. 


Out in the pasture, over the bars, 

There is a flock of stars; 

They do not run like our dogs and sheep— 
Are they astray or asleep? 


Down in the village, down in the valley, 

Stars crowd above the alley; 

Woo them as though they were women and men— 
Would they come closer then? 


High on the mountain, washed with the air, 


A far star keeps fair; 


She is so still we call her cold, 
That creature of burning gold. 


Long by the lattice, long I lean; 

Stars shine down between; 

Now I must pluck this fruit from the vine 
And press it out for wine. 




















SCIENCE 


BY CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 


AND RELIGION 


INTRODUCTION 

Tue problem of religion—that is, of the relations of man with the supernatural, with God and 
immortality, with the soul, our personality or the ego, and its existence or nonexistence after death—is 
the greatest and deepest which ever confronted mankind. In the present state of human knowledge, 
science can give no definite and final conclusions on these subjects, due to the limitations inherent in science. 

We must realize that all our knowledge and information and the entire structure of science are 
ultimately derived from the perceptions of our senses and thereby limited in the same manner and to the 
same extent as our sense perceptions and our intellect are limited. The success or failure of scientific 
achievement largely depends on the extent to which we can abstract—that is, make our observations and 
conclusions independent of the limitations of the human mind. But there are limitations inherent in the 
human mind beyond which our intellect cannot reach, and therefore science does not and cannot show 
us the world as it actually is, with its true facts and laws, but only as it appears to us within the inherent 
limitations of the human mind. 

The greatest limitation of the human mind is that all its perceptions are finite, and our intellect 
cannot grasp the conception of infinity. The same limitation therefore applies to the world as it appears 
to our reasoning intellect, and in the world of science there is no infinity, and conceptions such as God, 
the immortality of the ego, etc., are beyond the realm of empirical science. Science deals only with finite 
events in finite time and space, and the farther we pass onward in space or time, the more uncertain 
becomes the scientific reasoning, until, in trying to approach the infinite, we are lost in the fog of un- 
reasonable contradiction, “beyond science’’—that is, “transcendental.” 

Thus, we may never know and understand the infinite, whether in nature, in the ultimate deduc- 
tions from the laws of nature in time and in space, or beyond nature, on such transcendental conceptions 
as God, immortality, etc. But we may approach these subjects as far as the limitations of our mind 
permit, reach the border line beyond which we cannot go, and so derive some understanding of how far 
these subjects may appear nonexisting or unreasonable, merely because they are beyond the limita- 
tions of our intellect. 

There appear to me two promising directions of approach—first, from the complex of thought and 
research, which in physics has culminated in the theory*of relativity; and, second, in a study of the gaps 
found in the structure of empirical science and what they may teach us. 


LL events of nature occur in space 

andintime. Whatever we perceive, 
whatever record we receive through our 
senses, always is attached to, and con- 
tained in, space and time. But are space 
and time real existing things? Have they 
an absolute reality outside of our mind, 
as a part or framework of nature, as 
entities—that is, things that are? Or 
are they merely a conception of the 
human mind, a form given by the char- 
acter of our mind to the events of nature 
—that is, to the hypothetical cause of 
our sense perceptions? Kant, the great- 
est and most critical of all philosophers, 
in his Critique of Pure Reason (Kritik 
der Reinen Vernunft), concludes that 
space and time have no absolute exist- 
ence, but are categories—that is, forms 
in which the human‘mind conceives his 
relation to nature. The same idea is 
expressed by the poet - philosopher 





Goethe in his dramatic autobiography 
Faust (in the second part), when he 
refers to the “ Miitter,” to the marriage 
of Achilles and Helena “outside of all 
time.” It is found in ancient time. 
So Revelation speaks of “there should 
be time no longer” (St xpdvog ovxér: 
torat). The work of the great 
mathematicians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—Gauss, Riemann, Lobatschefsky, 
Bolyai—offered further evidence that 
space is not an empirical deduction from 
nature, but a conception of the mind, by 
showing that various forms of space can 
be conceived, differing from one another 
and from the form in which the mind 
has cast the events of nature (the “Eu- 
clidean” space). Finally, physical sci- 
ence, in the theory of relativity, has 
deduced the same conclusions: space 
and time do not exist in nature by them- 
selves, as empty space and empty time, 
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but their existence is only due to things 
and events as they occur in nature. 
They are relative in the relation between 
us and the events of nature, so much so 
that they are not fixed and invariable in 
their properties, but depend upon the ob- 
server and the conditions of observation. 

We can get an idea of how utterly our 
perception of nature depends on the 
particular form of our time conception by 
picturing to ourselves how nature would 
look if our time perception were 100,000 
times faster, or 100,000 times slower. 

In the first case, with our sense per- 
ceptions 100,000 times faster, all events 
in nature would appear to us 100,000 
times slower. This would then be a 
stationary and immovable world. The 
only motion which we could see with our 
eyes would be that of the cannon ball, 
which would crawl slowly along, at less 
than a snail’s pace. The express train 
going at sixty miles per hour would 
appear to stand still, and deliberate ex- 
periment be required to discover its 
motion. By noting its position on the 
track, and noting it again after a period of 
time as long as five minutes appears to 
us now, we should find its position 
changed by three inches. It would be a 
dangerous world, as there would be 
many objects—not distinguishable to 
the senses from other harmless objects— 
contact with which would be dangerous, 
even fatal; and one and the same object 
(as the express train) might sometimes be 
harmless (when at rest) sometimes dan- 
gerous (when in motion), without our 
senses being able to see any difference. 

On the other hand, with our sense per- 
ceptions 100,000 times slower, all events 
in nature would appear to us to occur 
100,000 times faster. There would be lit- 
tle rest in nature, and we should see 
plants, and even stones, move. We 
should observe, in a period of time not 
longer than a minute or two appear to us 
now, a plant start from seed, grow up, 
flower, bring fruit, and die. Sun and 
moon would be luminous bands travers- 
ing the sky; day and night alternate 


seconds of light and darkness. Much of 
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nature, all moving things, would be in- 
visible to us. If I moved my arm, it 
would disappear, to reappear again when 
I held it still. It would be a usual occur- 
rence to have somebody suddenly appear 
and just as suddenly disappear from our 
midst, or to see only a part of a body. 
The vanishing and the appearance of 
objects would be common occurrences in 
nature; and we should speak of “van- 
ishing” and “appearing,” instead of 
“moving” and “stopping.” Collisions, 
usually harmless, with invisible objects 
would be common occurrences. 

As seen, nature and its laws would 
appear to us very different from what we 
find them now, with our present time 
perception. 

Thus philosophy, mathematics, and 
physical science agree that space and 
time cannot be entities, but are concep- 
tions of the human mind in its relation 
to nature. But what does this mean, and 
what conclusions follow herefrom? 

The space of our conception is three- 
dimensional—that is, extended in three 
directions. For instance, the north- 
south direction, the east-west direction, 
and the up-down direction. Any place or 
“point” in space thus is located, relative 
to some other point, by giving its three 
distances from the latter, in three (arbi- 
trarily chosen) directions. 

Time has only one dimension—that is, 
extends in one direction only, from the 
past to the future—and a moment or 
“point” in time thus is located, with 
reference to another point in time, by 
one time distance. 

But there is a fundamental difference 
between our space conception and our 
time conception, in that we can pass 
through time only in one direction, from 
the past to the future, while we can pass 
through space in any direction, from 
north to south, as well as from south to 
north—that is, time is irreversible, flows 
uniformly in one direction, while space is 
reversible, can be traversed in any direc- 
tion. This means that when we enter a 
thing in space, as a house, we can ap- 
proach it, pass through it, leave it, come 
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back to it, and the thing therefore ap- 
pears permanent to us, and we know, 
even when we have left the house and do 
not see it any more, that it still exists, 
and that we can go back to it again and 
enter it. Not so with time. When 
approaching a thing in time, an event 
such as a human life, it extends from a 
point in time—birth—over a length of 
time—the life—to an end point in time— 
death—just as the house in space ex- 
tends from a point in space—say the 
north wall—over.a length of space—its 
extent—to an end point in space—say 
the south wall. But when we pass be- 
yond the end point of an event in time— 
the death of a life—we cannot go back 
to the event any more; the event has 
ceased, ended, the life is extinct. 

But let us imagine that the same 
irreversibility applied to the conception 
of space —that is, that we could move 
through space only from north to south, 
and not in the opposite direction. 
Then a thing in space, as a house, would 
not exist for us until we approached it. 
When approaching it, it would first ap- 
pear indistinctly, and more and more 
distinctly the nearer we approached it, 
just as an event in time does not exist 
until we reach the time point of its be- 
ginning, but may appear in anticipation, 
in time perspective, when we approach 
it, the more distinctly, the closer we 
approach it, until we reach the threshold 
of the time span covered by the event, 
and the event begins to exist, the life is 
born. So to us, if we could move only 
from north to south, the house would 
begin to exist only when we reached 
its north door. That point would be the 
“birth” of the house. Passing through 
the span of space covered by the house, 
this would for us be its existence, its 
“life,” and when we stepped out of the 
south door the house would cease to 
exist for us, we could never enter it and 
turn back to it again—that is, it would 
be dead and extinct, just as the life 
when we pass beyond its end point in 
time. Thus birth and death, appearance 
and extinction of an event in time, as 








our life, are the same as the beginning 
and end point of a thing in space, like a 
house. But the house appears to us to 
exist permanently, whether we are in it, 
within the length between beginning 
and end point, or not, while the event 
in time, our life, appears to us to exist 
only during the length of time when we 
are between its beginning and its end 
point in time, and before and after, it 
does not exist for us, because we cannot 
go back to it or ahead into it. But as- 
sume time were reversible, like space— 
that is, we could go through it in any 
direction. There would then be no such 
thing as birth or origin, and death or 
extinction, but our life would exist per- 
manently, as a part or span of time, just 
as the house exists as a part or section 
of space, and the question of immor- 
tality, of extinction or nonextinction by 
death, would then be meaningless. We 
should not exist outside. of the span of 
time covered by our life, just as we do 
not exist outside of the part of space 
covered by our body in space, and to 
reach an event, as our life, we should 
have to go to the part of space and to the 
part of time where it occurs; but there 
would be no more extinction of the life 
by going beyond its length in time as 
there is extinction of a house by going 
outside of its door, and everything, like 
a human being, would have four exten- 
sions or dimensions—three extensions in 
space and one in time.! 

If space and time, and therefore the 
characteristics of space and time, are not 
real things or entities, but conceptions of 
the human mind, then those transcen- 
dental questions, as that of immortality 
after death and existence before birth, 
are not problems of fact in nature or out- 
side of nature, but are meaningless, just 
as the question whether a house exists 
for an observer outside of the space 

1Tt is interesting to note that the relativity 
theory leads to the conception of a symmetrical 
four-dimensional world space (Minkowski), in 
which in general each of the four dimensions com- 
prises space and time conceptions, and the segre- 
gation into three dimensions of space and one 


dimension of time occurs only under special con- 
ditions of observation. 
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covered by it. In other words, the ques- 
tions of birth and death, of extinction or 
immortality, are merely the incidental 
results of the peculiarity of our concep- 
tions of time, the peculiarity that the 
time of our conceptions is irreversible, 
flows continuously at a uniform rate in the 
same direction from the past tothe future. 

But if time has no reality, is not an 
existing entity, then these transcenden- 
tal problems resulting from our time 
conception, of extinction or immortality, 
have no real existence, but are really 
phenomena of the human mind, and 
cease to exist if we go beyond the limita- 
tions of our mind, beyond our peculiar 
time conception. 

It is interesting to realize that the 
modern development of science, in the 
relativity theory, has proved not only 
that time is not real, but a conception, 
but also has proved that the time of our 
conception does not flow uniformly at 
constant rate from past to future, but 
that the rate of the flow of time varies 
with the conditions; the rate of time 
flow of an event slows down with the 
motion relative to the event. 

But the conception of a reversal of the 
flow of time is no more illogical than the 
conception of a change of the rate of the 
flow of time. It is inconceivable, because 
it is beyond the limitations of our mind. 

Thus we see that the questions of life 
and death, of extinction and immortal- 
ity, are not absolute problems, but 
merely the result of the limitations of 
our mind in its conception of time, and 
have no existence outside of us. 

After all, to some extent we conceive 
time as reversible, in the conception of 
historical time. In history we go back 
in time at our will, and traverse with 
the mind’s eye the times of the past, and 
we then find that death and extinction 
do not exist in history, but the events of 
history, the lives of those who made 
history, exist just as much outside of 
the span of time of their physiological 
life—that is, are immortal in historical 
time. They may fade and become more 
indistinct with the distance in time, just 


as things in space become more indis- 
tinct with the distance in space, but they 
can be brought back to full clearness 
and distinction by again approaching the 
things and events, the former moving 
through space, the latter moving through 
the historical time—that is, by looking 
up and studying the history of the time. 
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THE ENTITY “X 

Scientifically, life is a physico-chem- 
ical process. Transformations of matter, 
with which the chemist deals, and trans- 
formations of energy, with which the 
physicist deals, are all that is comprised 
in the phenomenon of life; and mind, 
intellect, soul, personality, the ego, are 
mere functions of the physico-chemical 
process of life, vanishing when this proc- 
ess ceases, but are not a part of the 
transformations of matter and of energy. 
If you thus speak of “mental energy” 
it scientifically is a misnomer, and mind 
is not energy in the physical sense. It 
is true that mental effort, intellectual 
work, is accompanied by transforma- 
tions of matter, chemical changes in the 
brain, and by transformations of energy. 
But the mental activity is not a part of 
the energy or of the matter which is 
transformed, but the balance of energy 
and of matter closes. 

In the energy transformations accom- 
panying mental activity just as much 
energy of one form appears as energy of 
some other form is consumed, and the 
mental activity is no part of the energy. 
In the transformations of matter accom- 
panying mental activity just as much 
matter of one form appears as matter of 
some other form is consumed, and the 
mental activity is no part of either— 
that is, neither energy nor matter has 
been transformed into mental activity, 
nor has energy or matter been produced 
by mental activity. All attempts to 
account for the mental activity as pro- 
duced by the expenditure of physical 
energy, or as producing physical energy 
—that is, exerting forces and action— 
have failed and must fail, and so must 
any attempt to record or observe and 
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measure mental activity by physical 
methods—that is, methods sensitive to 
the action of physical forces. 

But what, then, is mind? Is it a mere 
phenomenon, accompanying the physi- 
co-chemical reactions of life and vanish- 
ing with the end of the reaction, just as 
the phenomenon of a flame may accom- 
pany a chemical reaction, and vanish 
when the reaction is completed? Or 
is mind an entity, just like the entity 
energy and the entity matter, but dif- 
fering from either of them—in short, a 
third entity? We have compared mind 
with the phenomenon of a flame accom- 
panying a chemical reaction; but, after 
all, the flame is not a mere phenomenon, 
but is an entity, is energy. 

More than once, in the apparently 
continuous and unbroken structure of 
science, wide gaps have been discovered 
into which new sections of knowledge 
fitted, sections the existence of which 
had never been suspected. So in Men- 
delejeff’s Periodic System of the Elements 
all chemical elements fitted in without 
gaps—in a continuous series (except a 
few missing links, which were gradually 
discovered and filled in). Nevertheless, 
the whole group of six noble gases, from 
helium to emanium, were discovered and 
fitted into the periodic system at a place 
where nobody had suspected a gap. 

One of the most interesting of such 
unsuspected gaps in the structure of 
science is the following, because of its 
pertinency to the subject of our dis- 
cussion. 

In studying the transformations of 
matter, the chemist records them by 
equations of the form: 

(1) 2H.+0.=2H,0 which means: 

Two gram molecules of hydrogen H: 
(2x2=4 grams) and 1 gram molecule of 
oxygen O, (1X32 grams) combine to 2 
gram molecules of water vapor H,O 
(2X 18=36 grams). 

For nearly a hundred years chemists 
wrote and accepted this equation; in- 
numerable times it has been experi- 
mentally proven by combining 4 parts 
of hydrogen and 32 parts of oxygen to 


36 parts of water vapor; so that this 
chemical equation would appear as cor- 
rect and unquestionable as anything 
can be. 

Nevertheless, it is wrong, or rather 
incomplete. It does not give the whole 
event, but omits an essential part of it, 
and now we write it: 

(2) 2H_+0,=2H,0+293,000 J. 
which means: 

The matter and the energy of 2 gram 
molecules of hydrogen, and the matter 
and energy of 1 gram molecule of oxygen, 
combine to the matter and energy of 2 
gram molecules of water vapor and 
293,000 joules, or units, of free energy. 

For a hundred years the chemists thus 
saw only the material transformation as 
represented by equation (1), but over- 
looked and did not recognize the energy 
transformation coincident with the 
transformation of matter, though every 
time the experiment was made, the 
293,000 J. of energy in equation (2) 
made themselves felt as flame, as heat 
and mechanical force, sometimes even 
explosively shattering the container in 
which the experiment was made. But 
the flame and the explosion appeared 
only as an incidental phenomenon with- 
out significance, as it represents and 
contains no part of the matter, but 
equation (1) gives the complete balance 
of matter in transformation. It was 
much later that the scientists realized 
the significance of the flame accompany- 
ing the material transformation as not a 
mere incidental phenomenon, but as the 
manifestation of the entity energy, per- 
manent and indestructible, like matter, 
and the complete equation (2) appeared, 
giving the balance of energy as well as 
the balance of matter. That is, co- 
incident with the transformation of mat- 
ter is a transformation of energy, and 
both are indissoluable from each other, 
either involves the other, and both may 
be called different aspects of the same 
phenomenon. 

But we have seen, when mental activ- 
ity occurs in our mind, chemical and 
physical transformations accompany it, 
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are coincident with it, and apparently 
indissoluble from it. Does there possibly 
exist the same relation between mental 
activity and the transformations of en- 
ergy and matter, as we have seen to 
exist between the latter two? Are men- 
tal activity, energy transformation, and 
transformation of matter three aspects 
of the same bio-chemical phenomenon? 

If for nearly a hundred years equation 

1) was considered complete, until we 
found that one side was incomplete and 
arrived at the more complete equation 
2), the question may well be raised: 
[s equation (2) complete, dealing as it 
does with two entities, matter and en- 
‘rgy, or is it not possibly still incomplete, 
and a third entity should appear in the 
equation, an entity “X,” as I may call 
it, differing from energy and from mat- 
ter, just as energy and matter differ from 
each other, and therefore not recog- 
nizable and measurable by the means 
which measure energy or matter, just as 
energy cannot be measured by the same 
means as matter? 

That is, the complete equation of 
transformation would read: 

(3) 2H2+0,=2H,0+ 293,000 J.+X, 
involving all three entities, matter, en- 
ergy, and mind, pertaining, respectively, 
to the realm of chemistry, of physics, 
and of psychology, or possibly a broader 
science of which psychology is one 
branch, just as thermodynamics is one 
branch of physics. 

There is no scientific evidence what- 
soever of the existence of such a third 
entity, “X,’’ but all our deductions have 
been by analogy, which proves nothing 
—that is, by speculation, dreaming, and 
unavoidably so—since in these concep- 
tions we are close to the border line of 
the human mind where logical reasoning 
loses itself in the fog of contradiction. 
But at the same time there is no evi- 
dence against the conception of an entity 
“X”; it is not illogical, at least no more 
so than all such general conceptions, no 
more so than, for instance, that of en- 
ergy or of matter. As empirical science 
deals with energy and matter, and en- 
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tity “X” is neither, it could not be 
observed by any of the methods of 
experimental physics or chemistry. 

If mind is a third entity, correlated 
with the entities of energy and of mat- 
ter, we should expect that mental activ- 
ity, or entity “X,” occur not only in the 
highly complex transformations of en- 
ergy and of matter taking place in the 
brains of the highest orders of living 
beings, but that entity “X” should 
appear in all physico-chemical reactions, 
just as energy transformations always 
occur in transformations of matter, and 
inversely. But this seems not so, and in 
most of the transformations of energy 
and of matter entity “X”’ does not ap- 
pear. However, we have no satisfactory 
means of recognizing entity “X,” no 
methods of studying it. Therefore it 
may well be that it is noticed only in 
those rare instances when it appears of 
high intensity, but in most reactions 
entity “X’’may be so small or appear in 
such way as to escape observation by the 
means and by the methods now avail- 
able. Like energy or matter, entity 
“X” may have many forms in which it 
is not recognized by us, just as for a 
long time the flame was not recognized 
as the entity energy. 

To illustrate, again by analogy: In 
many transformations of matter, indeed, 
in most of the more complex ones of the 
organic world, the concurrent energy 
transformation is of such slowness and 
of such low intensity that it appears non- 
existing, can be discovered and measured 
only by the delicate experiments devised 
by science. Furthermore, the energy 
may appear in different forms. Thus the 
293,000 J. of energy in equation (2) may 
appear as heat, or as electrical energy, or 
as a combination of heat, light, sound, 
mechanical energy, etc. Now assume 
that we could observe and notice only 
one of the forms of energy—for instance, 
only electrical energy. We should then 
find that in the equation (1) we only 
sometimes get energy—that is, electrical 
energy—under special peculiar condi- 
tions, but usually do not seem to get 
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any of the entity energy, simply because 
we do not recognize it in the form in 
which it appears. Analogously, there 
might be a term of entity “X”’ in all 
transformations, even such simple ones 
as equation (3), but entity “X” may 
appear in a far different, simpler form. 
It would mean that “mind” is only one 
form of entity “X,” perhaps the high- 
grade form, as it appears in highly com- 
plex reactions. In the simpler physico- 
chemical processes of nature entity “X”’ 
also would appear, but in other, simpler 
forms. It would mean that things such 
as mind, intellect, etc., are not limited 
to the higher living beings, but charac- 
teristics akin thereto would be found 
grading down throughout all living and 
inanimate nature. This does not appear 
unreasonable when we consider that 
some characteristics of life are found 
throughout all nature, even in the crys- 
tal which, in its mother liquor, repairs a 
lesion, “heals a wound,” or in the col- 
loidal solution which may be “ poisoned” 
by prussic acid, etc. 

Assuming, then, that mind, intellect, 
personality, the ego, were forms of a 
third entity, an entity “X,” correlated 
in nature with the entities energy and 
matter. Then, just as energy and matter 
continuously change their forms, so with 
the transformations of energy and of 
matter entity “X”’ would continuously 
change, disappear in one form and re- 
appear in another form. Entity “X” 
could therefore not exist permanently in 
one and the same form, and the perma- 
nency of the ego—that is, immortality— 
would still be illogical, would not exist 
within the realm of science, but would 
carry us beyond the limitations of the 
human mind into the unknowable. Per- 
manency of the ego—that is, individual 
immortality—would require a form of 
entity “X,” in which it is not further 
transformable. This would be the case if 
the transformations of entity “X”’ are 
not completely reversible, but tend in 
one definite direction, from lower-grade 
to higher-grade forms, and the latter 
thus would gradually build up to in- 


creasing permanency. There is nothing 
unreasonable in this, but a similar condi- 
tion—in the reverse direction—exists 
with the transformations of energy. 
They also are not completely reversible, 
but tend in a definite direction, from 
higher- to lower-grade form—unavail- 
able heat energy (the increase of entropy 
by the second law of thermodynamics). 
Thus in infinite time the universe should 
come to a standstill, in spite of the law of 
conservation of energy, by all energy 
becoming unavailable for further trans- 
formation—that is, becoming dead en- 
ergy. If entity “X” existed, could it 
not also have become unavailable for 
further transformation by reaching its 
maximum high-grade form and thus be- 
come not susceptible to further change 
that is, “immortal”—just as the un- 
available heat of the physicist is “im- 
mortal,” and not capable of further 
transformation? Here we are again in 
the fog of illogic, beyond the limitations. 
However, it sounds familiar to the Nir- 
vana of the Buddhist. 

Physics and chemistry obviously could 
not deal with entity “X,” and the most 
delicate and sensitive physical or chem- 
ical instruments could get no indication 
of it, and all attempts at investigation 
by physical or chemical means thus must 
be doomed to failure. But such investi- 
gations of entity “X” belong to the 
realm of the science of psychology, or, 
rather, a broader science, of which psy- 
chology is one branch dealing with one 
form of entity “X,” mind, just as, for 
instance, electrophysics is one branch 
of the broader science of physics, dealing 
with electrical energy, while physics 
deals with all forms of energy. 

In concluding, I wish to say that noth- 
ing in the preceding speculations can 
possibly encourage spiritism or other 
pseudo-science. On the contrary, from 
the preceding it is obvious that the al- 
leged manifestations of spiritism must be 
fake or self-deception, since they are mani- 
festations of energy. Entity “X,” if it 
exists, certainly is not energy, and there- 
fore could not manifest itself as such. 
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THE EMBRACE 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


HEN they walked down the 
twisty street of the fishing vil- 
lage people turned to stare, to smile, to 
sigh, as it depended. Women watched 
her with narrowed, intent eyes, and their 
mouths flickered. Same thought of their 
own sweethearts, and some remembered 
only drowned men. In this place stood 
the starkness of the sea’s tragedy, and 
those who had suffered could always 
see it. 

They had never suffered, he and she, 
lilting proudly down the gayly tinted 
street with a market basket, and with 
the dog—such a funny mongrel !—close 
at her heels, the dog with his bland swag- 
ger, with that cheeky cock of the head 
which said, delightedly, “Look at them, 
my young couple!” 

They walked down the fishing street, 
followed by the eyes of women who 
lolled in the little doorways, and neither 
of them sensing sorrow. When you have 
been married barely six months—and 
blissfully—what color is there in the 
world but the wild rose of your own 
hearts? 

Now and again she shopped in the 
village without him, but always followed 
by the dog. The intangible, glad air of 
her took people’s fancy, so that imper- 
turbable tradesmen found themselves 
smiling. She had a word and a nod for 
everybody, and yet sometimes when 
spoken to suddenly she seemed to rub 
her eyes, like a child stepping out of 
fairyland, and the sheer suffusion of her 
satisfied love filled the street as she 
passed along. 

Through the long summer, in the fish- 
ing village, they made a feature, this 
honeymoon couple and the mongrel dog. 
The fishing village suited their mood. 
It was gay with color, drunk with color; 


it bubbled with it. The sea was violet 
and emerald, the sandstone rocks were 
chrome. The very road sweepers sported 
a flower or a peacock’s feather in their 
ragged billycock hats; and butcher boys, 
in jackets of violent blue, would stick a 
juicy frond of bracken in the wicker 
work of their baskets. Many of the 
young women had flaming hair, and old 
women wore sunbonnets made of stuff 
that was stiff and the color of gold. 

The people seemed to be affected by 
the brilliant sea, by the flashing hills, 
by the extraordinary pageant of wild 
flowers. They could do nothing drab. 
They carried water from the streams, 
or from pipes in the street, in red 
pitchers; they washed the fronts of the 
plastered cottages, pink or yellow or jade 
green. And, through the open doors, as 
you peeped, you saw home-made rag 
mats, like flower patches, lying upon the 
stone floors. The fishermen had brilliant 
jumpers of thick linen. They dyed it in 
the bark, as they dyed their fishing nets, 
and jumpers varied from shrimp pink to 
surly crimson. 

Jane had decided that she would have 
a frock of that stuff and dyed in that 
way. It would be barbarous, delightful, 
unlike anything else. She would set a 
fashion. But she did not wish to think of 
fashions; it was horrible to reflect that, 
when autumn came, she and Robert 
must go away. They must start ortho- 
dox housekeeping and lead the social life 
of wealthy people. 

One day they sat at the edge of what 
was agreeably called a trout stream, and 
Robert was cleaning fish.. They had 
rented a cottage two or three miles out 
of the village and standing alone on the 
moor. It delighted them to wait entirely 
onthemselves. Jane waslying in the deep 
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heather and Orlando, her dog, was near. 
The Atlantic, a little way off, was misty; 
it was the blue scarf of a laughing girl! 
In a swimming ecstasy of color stood the 
great hills, steeped in wild flowers. The 
trout stream, tripping over bowlders, 
sang its clear, small song. 

Jane had a spotless silk shirt that 
opened deeply at the throat, and her 
blond skin was burned. Robert left off 
cleaning fish and, gingerly keeping his 
hands from the whiteness of her, set his 
mouth on that sun-baked throat. She 
drifted her head back and softly, with 
little rapt chuckles, they laughed—while 
it lasted! 

Orlando had a bone. He left it. He 
came to Jane, looking reflective, uneasy, 
and, almost timidly, he kissed her hand, 
then went away. 

Robert returned to cleaning fish and 
she said: ‘Orlando is jealous; he hates 
you to kiss me. It confuses him.” 

“By Jove! He’s got to get used to it. 
Why, he’s gone. What’s happened to 
him?” 

“Taken his bone a little way off. Up 
there.’’ She jerked her head. 

Orlando had stretched himself upon a 
bowlder. He was worrying not only his 
bone, but this vexing topic of a perma- 
nent rival. If Orlando could have put 
it into human language, he would have 
said that Robert was a good fellow “in 
his place.”’ His attitude toward Robert 
was identical with Robert’s attitude 
toward him! 

“You see’’—Jane, dropping back into 
the delicious heather, watched her bride- 
groom cleaning fish he had caught— 
“T’vehad him since he was a puppy, so 
big’’—she moved her hands. “I found 
him on the highroad, just squalling with 
terror. A tiny baby dog, who couldn’t 
walk, but only straddled, in a vast world, 
all by himself. Nobody seemed to know 
where he came from and nobody wanted 
him. I asked lots of persons about him. 








So I took him home and I’ve had him 
ever since. I’ve told you all this lots of 
times. And now Orlando is seven years 
old—middle-aged. I do wish that dogs 
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lived forever—or as long as we do. But 
already ‘he is getting a bit blind.” 

“I’m not surprised nobody wanted 
him.” Robert glanced with easy affec- 
tion toward the bowlder. “He’s every 
sort of mongrel, darling.” 

““But—Robert—he’s got a lovely coat 
and wonderful eyes, and somebody said 
the other day that he was really rather 
like a bull terrier.” 

“He’s got the strength of one. That 
dog’s all bone and muscle. I pity the 
chap he tackles.” 

“Fight! He’s as gentle as a lamb.”’ 

“Let anybody interfere with you, and 
then see! But as to being a bull terrier! 
My dearest girl, several other breeds are 
concerned in Orlando’s evolution. And 
what a name! Why, it isn’t a dog’s 
name.” 

“What is a dog’s name?” She asked 
him this and looked at him through half- 
closed eyes—that glance provocative, 
delicious! Then she added: “I called 
him Orlando because he had such a 
mournful face. He seemed to know he 
was a mongrel, and—Robert—I do want 
you to love him.” 

“Love Orlando! Why he’s the apple 
of my eye.” Then he laughed, left off 
cleaning fish, and kissed her again. 

Orlando lumbered up and watched 
the caress. He appeared puzzled, yet too 
loyal to be pained. She was happy, so 
it must be all right. No need to in- 
terfere. 

Jane flung out one arm; she half 
twisted round in the heather. Robert 
watched idolatrously. He had not yet— 
after six months’ honeymoon—learned 
the total wonder of her. 

“Come along, Orlando. After all, it is 
your honeymoon, too,”’ she said. 

The dog squatted down, made himself 
comfortable in a fold of her hairy, tweed 
skirt, and his eyes remained fixed on her 
with that doggy glance. .. . 

Robert, flipping his silvery fish up and 
down in the water, explained: “His eyes 
are insisting that you are the most 
adorable thing on earth. I agree.” 

The clumsy white dog slept, her arm 
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round him. She lay back, her eyes 
closed. Robert, cleaning fish, whistled 
softly. How happy the three of them 
were! 

““Seems funny ”’—she sat up suddenly, 
pushing the blond tangle from her sleepy, 
pink face—‘‘to think of you cleaning 
fish. You—such a rich young man!” 

“That’s what I feel when you cook 
fish. Such a tich young woman!” 

“Robert! It will be a bore going back 
to money; and we’ve got such lots.” 

“Don’t see why we should go back. 
Not tired, are you?” 

“Tired! I hate the thought of leaving; 
but it can’t go on forever.” 

“S’pose not. Yet why remind me? 
I do wish, Jane, that women were as 
sentimental as men.” 

“They never are,” she admitted, 
lightly. “‘And in the autumn, anyway, 
we must go back.” 

Their eyes met with a daring tender- 
ness, and, turning pinker, she proceeded: 

“And you wouldn’t like this place in 
wintertime. Mist on the moor; a dirty, 
troubled sea — moaning, threatening; 
water running down the walls of our 
cottage—” 

“Do stop, Jane, my dear. Id love it 
anyhow—with you. This sort of life is 
utter magic. Surely you see?” 

“Of course, I see. It is so wonderful 
that—often—I feel like crying with the 
sweetness of it. And I feel afraid— 
almost.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“That it won’t—can’t—last, that 
something must happen, that something 
will get taken away. It is all too good to 
be true.” 

“Take the good while it is true, dar- 
ling. That’s my advice.” 

“Best advice in the world—secret of 
living.” She jumped up. “Is that fish 
finished? Why, you’ve done it beau- 
tifully. Let’s take it to the cottage and 
T'll cook it.” 

They went across the breathless, sun- 
laden moor—in the hum of insects, in 
the song of birds. His arm was round 


her waist; the mongrel was at her heels, 
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his tongue lolled out, he grinned ab- 
surdly. Jane had gray eyes, that could 
be blue in rapt moments. Her lids were 
large and very white. 

Before they went into the cottage they 
stopped to look at the garden and poke 
fun at it. The garden was about the size 
of a big sheet, just a patch roughly 
fenced off from the prevalent moor. 

She—at times when he was writing 
business letters—had amused herself by 
digging. She had made a shallow trench 
and sowed peas. Robert, breaking off 
from writing letters, used to sneak, in a 
thrilling rapture, to the window and 
watch the big girl digging, her pale hair 
loosened, the white dog sitting close. 
Whenever she spoke to him he flut- 
tered the tip of his tail, a movement 
too featherlike to be called a wag. 
Nine times out of ten Robert would 
rush out and briefly interrupt the 
digging. For how could one write letters 
that were commercial with that delirious 
vision almost within a hand’s touch? So 
he and Jane would kiss and laugh, stand- 
ing in the sun; and neither of them saw 
the look in the eyes of the dog. 

To-day, tender pea shoots were inches 
high, and Jane said, before they went 
indoors to cook the fish, “We shall 
have one dish of peas before we go 
away.” 

Inside the cottage it was cool, always 
cool and dank. But they merely slept in 
the place and ate in it—sometimes. The 
weather ever since they came had been 
perfect—hot days and mellow nights. 
Before they went to bed they used to 
look out to sea. It was starred and 
spangled with lights from the fishing 
fleet. It was the sky upside down. 

It was a little tiny cottage. The 
kitchen had a stone floor, whitewashed 
walls, and a hearth ten feet wide. 
Through the small window you saw the 
savage beauty of the world. Off the 
kitchen was a small room meant for a 
parlor. He wrote his letters there, for 
when you are a rich young man business 
has a way of breaking through your 


honeymoon. 
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After their meal and after they had 
washed up to-day Jane was lazy and 
would not go into the village. 

“Afraid I must.’’ Robert seemed per- 
turbed. “Letters to post—I forgot 
them yesterday and the day before. 
But—Jane—I hate to leave you. I 
won't be long, not a minute longer than 
I can help.” 

“T’ll walk with you over the moor.” 

“Sure it won't exhaust you?” 

“I’m equal to that. I’m only lazy. 
I'll have tea ready when you come back, 
and I'll bake some cakes: No; you 
bring some from the village.” 

She picked up her hat and a book. 
They went out. Orlando, in the first 
stage of an after-dinner sleep, followed 
her—with the manner of a shrug. His 
ears and his tail said, ““No accounting 
for women!”’ For himself, he wished to 
remain curled up in that corner of the 
sofa which he had pegged out as his own 
the first night they came here. 

When Robert was gone Jane went 
back over the moor. She felt ridiculously 
disconsolate and she kept looking behind 
her. Robert, also looking back, waved 
his hand. He became smaller. There he 
was, an absurd dot. He moved along 
that white road which twisted between 
two sublimities, the rosy mountains and 
the rainbow sea. Was that dot Robert? 
Her hold on the whole world expressed 
by a speck! She shivered slightly, stand- 
ing in the sun. 

By the trout stream she sat down, 
opened her book, dropped it. She called 
Orlando and talked to him, in the ab- 
surd, fond way she used to talk to him 
before there was Robert. The mongrel 
listened attentively, his eyes brilliant, 
his mouth parted roguishly. When he 
wagged his tail she said: 

“Your tail is too long, Orlando, and it 
never ought to curl at the tip. Your 
body is all wrong, but you have a heart 
of gold and I love you—after Robert— 
best in the world. Yes, that must do, 
my dog—after Robert.” She dropped 
her eyes, linked her hands. “Orlando! 
Shall I always love you first—after Rob- 
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ert, or—are you going to be puzzled and 
hurt some day—soon—dearest dog?” 

Orlando wasn’t listening. He had 
fallen asleep, and his long nose, wrinkled 
on his broad forepaws seemed to Jane 
to say ““The worst of women is that— 
when it comes to nonsense—they never 
know when to stop.” 

Jane remained staring at the radiance 
of great hills and at that blue platter, 
the Atlantic. 

Round the side of the hill was a grass 
track, made long ago by successive feet, 
generations dead. A man, carrying a 
sack, was coming round it and behind 
him was his shadow, his slipping, sidling 
shadow. In the strong sunlight there 
seemed two men, and one was malevo- 
lently sneakish. 

When he went out of sight, Jane rose 
and loitered toward the cottage, wonder- 
ing idly which way he was going and 
what he carried in the sack upon his 
back. The house appeared horribly 
empty and chill. One must warm it, 
make a bustle. She said, jestingly, to the 
dog, “I feel widowed,” and then she 
started making cakes, cooking them in 
that funny stone oven by the open 
hearth. 

She went backward and forward to the 
dairy, up and down three brick steps. 
Her face was pink and tender. There 
was a good smell of baking. Orlando lay 
down by the oven and sniffed. But more 
than once she called him out and they 
went a tiny way across the moor, looking 
for Robert. Each time Orlando, with an 
air of faint exasperation, followed at her 
heels, although he wished to remain by 
the oven and sniff at cakes. 

All around her was the joyful riot of 
late summer. She noticed that the slate 
roof of a barn—very often an ugly and a 
livid-looking roof—+-was to-day intensely 
blue; it looked like an upland of flax. 
She remained staring at color that was 
almost warlike. Regiments of second- 





blooming foxgloves, . bracken turning 
martially to flame. It was really worth 
while that Robert should go alone to the 
village—just for the rapture of his com- 
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ing back. They had not been parted 
before, not even for a little while. 

But he did not come, and she made 
her eyes ache, screwing them up in the 
sun. 

How they would kiss—he and she— 
before they ate the cakes that she was 
baking in the old stone oven! 

“You shall have those that he brings 
from the village,” she promised Orlando 
when they returned to the cottage and 
she proudly drew out a home-made 
batch. 


She heard steps, listened, stood still, 
felt chilly. Something seemed to fan her 
hot cheeks. They were not the steps of 
Robert. It was certainly true that, in 
these lonely places and in this grim 
stone cottage you were nervous all the 
time, but you did not know it until the 
unexpected came—and then the blood 
drained from your heart! 

Orlando, lying near the oven, waited, 
as his mistress waited. The strange 
steps came round by the door. . . . The 
dog grew rigid. His ears—always too 
big for his head and one of them hanging 
lopsided—those ears spoke! 

Jane stood by the table, which she had 
spread for tea, and her eyes, steel gray 
with apprehension (as they ‘were soft 
blue in moments of delight), fixed upon 
the golden aperture of the doorway. 
Through open door and open window 
came the clean, good smell of the sea. 
She could perfectly well have shut that 
door, bolted it, banged to the window 
and latched it. Plenty of time—even 
now! But how childish—on a summer 
day. She stood still and she was sud- 
denly afraid. A phrase that, somewhere, 
she had read, jogged through her head, 
“They were afraid where no fear was.” 
But she had nothing to feel afraid of. 
Neither had “they ”’—yet they feared! 

He appeared at the door. It was the 
man with the sack on his back, the man 
who, followed by his sneakish shadow 
that looked like a hunchback, had gone 
round the hill. 

Orlando rushed forward with his 
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hearty, warning bark, prepared to wag 
his tail, or show his teeth—whichever 
way it should be! 

The man stooped to pat him, saying, 
in a pleasing voice, “Good fellow, good 
fellow.” 

And Orlando wagged his tail. And 
Jane looked at that enormous hand 
which had patted the dog. 

“Don’t want to trouble you”—the 
man looked at Jane—‘but could you 
kindly give me a drink? Hot work, pick- 
ing up sticks.” 

He looked at the sack, which he had 
put down by the door. That was all, and 
Jane felt, angrily, ““What a fool I have 
been!” She spoke to Orlando, “Go and 
lie down.” 

So the dog lay down, close to the oven 
door, but he kept his eyes on the 
stranger. 

“A drink? Of course.” She sounded 
cool and smiled at him, showing her 
white teeth. He was the sort of person 
to bring a smile to your mouth—and 
good fellowship! A handsome young 
rustic in the way that, down here, they 
were handsome—dark, with bold eyes, 
rich coloring, an upward tilt to the cor- 
ners of the mouth. Spanish blood, with- 
out a doubt! There was a tradition of 
that, down here. Jane was interested, 
and all the more because she had been 
fool enough to feel afraid. She added: 
““Won’t you have something to eat, 
too? I’m baking.” 

She was democratic, easy. That had 
been their pose down here, with fishing 
and with farming folk. It had made 
part of the fun for her and Robert. 

The young man looked at her. This 
woman was not of his kind. She be- 
longed to that other order about which 
his sort speculated. He knew that it was 
the fashion nowadays for that sort of 
woman to live this sort of way—for a 
little while. They play-acted, and this 
place to her—this three-roomed cottage 
-—was a doll’s house. Dimly, he and the 
rest of them, resented it. For they 


turned into fun, these rich people, the 
struggle for life, which was grim enough, 
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as God knew. They kept themselves 
clean and pretty until the end—women 
like this. They had good teeth in their 
heads, even when they were old grand- 
mothers! 

“And come in,” she was saying, 
warmly. So he went in. “And sit 
down,” she added. So he sat down, close 
to the ample table. 

But, as he came in, he had shut the 
door, and this frightened her. 

“T like it open.” She was sharp. She 
flitted past him, flinging the door back. 

“Sorry,” he smiled. “I fancied you 
might want it shut when you was bak- 
ing. My mother always did.” 

“T’ve almost finished baking.” She 
smiled again, took some cakes out of the 
oven and put some more in. Then she 
went down to the dairy, looked into the 
water pot and found it almost empty. 
Returning, she said: “‘There’s no water. 
Would milk do?” 

And all the time she was listening for 
Robert and hoping — now — that he 
would not come just yet. For this was 


an adventure; it would be something to 


talk about. She would describe her 
visitor; she had a knack of knocking off 
word portraits. So she must study him. 
Her eyes, cool and friendly, remained on 
his handsome face. About that lean 
face, so richly colored; about those dark 
eyes, so large and bold, there was the 
look of a wild animal—quite harmless; 
nothing sinister; childlike, almost. He 
was a creature of instinct. That was it. 

**T don’t relish milk. Now, tea—” 

“Tea, “she interposed, haughtily. 
“T don’t make that yet.” 

She wondered why she suddenly 
erected this funny barricade between 
them. But she was feeling: “I will not 
make tea for him. That must wait for 
Robert.” 

Then she remembered that, in the 
dairy,she had a drink which the stranger 
would like better than tea. 

A farmer’s wife had given her a bottle 
or two of homemade wine, with the hope- 
ful assurance that you could drink a 
quart without it going to your head. 
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As she went to the dairy, the young 
man watched. She came back with a 
bottle, with a big mug, striped blue and 
chocolate color, with a corkscrew. She 
set it all before him, smiling, saying, in 
her charming way, in that seductive, 
ministering manner: 

“Open it; help yourself. Quite a long 
drink won’t hurt you. The woman who 
gave it to me said so.” 

And she handed him also a round cake 
that she had made, hot, spiced, very 
sweet. 

He ate and he drank. He sat at the 
table; Orlando was by the oven door; 
Jane sat upon the sofa. She wished to 
remember this man that she might make 
a picture—quite vivacious—for Robert. 

She looked at him, and found that he, 
also, wished to look at her. Their 
glances dodged. But once, as he drank, 
their eyes met fully, quite by accident, 
and his were strangely brilliant over the 
top of the striped mug. For she—young 
and, more, so dainty—went to his head. 
Yes—and he set the mug down empty, 
then filled it fresh—she went to his head 
more than any old woman’s gooseberry 
wine. Yet he had not meant any harm 
when he called at her door for a drink. 

He hated her. People of her sort had 
their own way with the world. Good 
things fell into their mouths. They 
never worked. He was angry with her, 
for what she expressed. He felt it con- 
fusedly, primitively, this fire of resent- 
ment. But it was only at the back of 
his brain. His heart, the hot part of 
him, started thumping hard, and he 
loved her like mad. Yes, she made him 
more drunk than any old woman’s 
gooseberry wine! 

That glance of his drew her eyes at 
last. She met it, summing up, provoca- 
tive, reckless! How could any woman 
mistake that look? She read in his face 
what his heart was saying, and what that 
new-sprung @evil in his mind was telling 
him to do. : 

He stumbled to his feet, eager for her 
—yet he hated her. You owed them a 
grudge, rich people like this, and you 
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never knew it till you came to close 
quarters with them. 

Jane’s eyes turned stiff in their sock- 
ets. Yet, with agonized haste, they 
measured from here on the sofa, to there 
by the open door, and the table was 
between—and he was between. She for- 
got Orlando, for it was one of those 
moments when you deal with humanity 
only. 

She listened, listened, _ listened, 
through the thrilling horror of that sec- 
ond or so—listened for her husband’s 
feet. For Robert must come home— 
quick! 

She heard nothing but sounds of law- 
less, natural beauty goimg on outside. 
She heard insects and birds and little 
winds; somewhere a cow was lowing, 
and, all the time, there was the distant 
tumble of the Atlantic. The afternoon 
was heartless. Oh, the buzzing, droning 
blue and yellow of it! She wanted to 
scream, but her throat stopped. 

With a gay, great laugh he ap- 
proached. His face was mirthful and 
cruel; it was amazingly handsome. 

Through her eternity of terror, she 
yet knew that it all happened in the 
flick of an eyelid. 

She stood upon her tottering feet and 
he tore her into his arms. 

He had come in a gust and the little 
room was hot. It smelled of wine and 
cakes. It was all so quick! The next she 
knew was oaths and a kick and fighting 
—the sickening conflict between man 
and beast. She was flung away and her 
cheek caught a corner of the sofa. 

A staggering yelp from Orlando made 
her open her eyes. The man was gone. 

The whole thing was nothing; it 
counted nothing—as the clock ticks. 

Orlando had saved her; he had been 
so quick. That man, with his face, had 
not touched her face at all. She put 


out her hand—and no tongue licked it! 
She sat up, impressing her palms upon 
the hard seat of the old sofa. Her cheek 
felt warm, sticky. She put her fingers 
up, then down, and found that they 
were red. She had cut her cheek against 
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the edge of the sofa. She held her hand- 
kerchief and, leaning painfully forward, 
looked for Orlando. He was stretched 
right across the doorway and panting 
queerly. 

When she called him, he, apparently 
not able to rise, shuffled across the floor 
to her. He was too heavy to lift, but 
she flung down a cushion and—some- 
how or other—wriggled him on to it. 
And she talked to him, faintly, ador- 
ingly. He responded with a flutter— 
almost ghostlike—of the white tail. 

There was blood upon his cushion, as 
there was blood upon her cheek. So they 
waited, until Robert, sunburnt, eager, 
came in at the door and found them. 


After that everything was spoiled, 
and, although they did not admit it, 
their hearts knew that the honeymoon 
lay dead—and insufferably ghastly—at 
their feet. 

Jane, for her part, felt imprisoned; 
she became nervously stirred by the 
adoration of the man, by the watchful- 
ness of the dog. Robert and Orlando, 
they were afraid for her. They never 
left her and she wished that they would. 

One day she said to Robert, staring 
into his eyes with meaning: 

“Don’t be afraid. I am quite well. 
Nothing harmed me. That man hardly 
laid a finger on me, for Orlando stopped 
him. I kept my head. You understand?” 

“Yes, yes’—he kissed her a bit 
wildly, above the strained eyes—“I un- 
derstand.” 

“Then,” she pleaded, “let us be happy 
again. Let us go on as we did before. 
The weather is just as lovely; so is the 
place.” 

“That makes the difficulty, Jane, and 
you know it very well. Everything is the 
same—and yet it has changed entirely. 
So far as I am concerned—” 

“Yes; so far as you are concerned? 
Robert! Do you mean you'd like to 
leave the place?” 

““Yes,”’ he nodded, “if you would.” 

“IT would,” she nodded back. “But 
I have been too brave—or too big a 
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coward—to admit it. We are all three 
of us cowards. Come along, Orlando. 
Let us all get out on the moor for a bit.” 

But the dog did not come. He was 
lying by the oven, the cold oven. He 
turned his head and looked at her re- 
proachfully. His eyes seemed queer, and 
once again (she was always saying it 
lately!) Jane said: 

“He is quite changed. He always 
stays in the room with me, but he won’t 
come up close, and he seems to do a lot 
of thinking. I believe that brute hurt 
him horribly.” 

“Only at the moment. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the dog’s body, dear. I 
went over it carefully. But his mind is 
wounded, poor beast.” 

“That’s what worries me, Robert. We 
gave him an enormous petting—and, 
darling, didn’t we pet each other! But 
nothing that I do or say seems to make 
up to him. He can’t get his values right, 
and he never will in this place. Shall we 
go to-morrow?” She said this, then went 
and squatted on the floor by the dog. 
“And he will stay near the oven, al- 
though I have never baked since that 
day. His nerve is shaken. Don’t you 
see the way he watches us? Sometimes 
he gets between us. Have you noticed? 
You might almost say he was sulky—if 
he wasn’t the sweetest beast in the 
world.” 

She stooped, putting her arms round 
the dog, spreading out the fingers of one 
hand before his face. And he licked 
those fingers in a kind of frenzy. 

Robert watched them. “Orlando will 
be all right”’—he sounded affectionately 
careless—‘‘once we get away. We'll go 
to-morrow. Can you manage that?” 

“T could manage to-night, if you like.” 

“No, not to-night. Let’s have a last 
little feast—or something. For Heaven’s 
sake, Jane, let’s do something to make 
ourselves forget.” 

“You're right!” She jumped up. “I'll 
bake some cakes. These cold stone cot- 
tages want a fire all the time or one gets 
ghosty. I’ve got some sticks. You go 
and fetch me some more.” 
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“All right.”” He at once went to the 
open door. “But I sha’n’t be out of 
hearing, remember, and hardly out of 
sight.” 

Robert went off, eager, yet reluctant. 
He looked back. She stood at the door 
and their eyes met tenderly. 

When he returned, the cottage was 
warm and jolly, the cakes were baking; 
Orlando was sniffing in his old, ecstatic 
way; Jane had a pink face as she sat 
upon the sofa. 

“Let’s shut the door. I’ve got almost 
to hate the color of the sky and the sea. 
And—Jane, my darling, what a jolly 
good idea to bake cakes, for you look 
more beautiful than ever when you've 
been baking.” 

He strode forward, his arms out. Jane 
stumbled tragically up. Her great love 
for Orlando made her wise. She knew 
what would happen—before it did. With 
sublime, unconscious cruelty, she and 
Robert had set the stage! 

Robert, with his air of merry wooer, 
never saw her face blanch, didn’t hear 
the cry from her mouth. 

Then it happened. Yes, it happened 
all over again! With a snarl, Orlando 
rushed from the oven. There was the 
same moment—interminable. Those 
two that she loved best were in conflict. 
Instinctively, stupidly, she dropped 
back upon the sofa and wretchedly shut 
her eyes. 

It was over. Robert, taking the dog’s 
leash from the hook on the wall, was 
beating him, as never in his life he had 
been beaten. 

Jane opened her eyes. Sitting forward, 
she stared. Orlando whimpered, only 
whimpered. She sprang up, but Robert, 
turning with a terrible look, said: 

“Leave him to me.” 

Robert’s eyes blazed, and blood was 
running down his shirt. 

Jane dropped back to the sofa. She 
felt that she cowered, as her dog cow- 
ered. Orlando seemed so terribly afraid 
and so—utterly—sick with himself. His 
anguished eyes were looking at her, and 
they said, so very plainly, almost face- 
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tiously, yet with unbearable pleading: 
“A little mistake, It was a mistake. It 
will not occur again. What a fool I was. 
My nerves are shaken. We have all 
got shaken nerves.” All this his eyes 
seemed saying to her. And they said: 
“Once there was just the two of us, 
just you, just me. Not this man and 
not the other one.” 

She wanted to cover up her face and 
cry. But that might have hurt and 
mystified him—dear beast !—even more. 
So she held the gaze of those lovely 
eyes. 

Robert came to the sofa. He did not 
touch her; he was very careful not to 
stand too close. She noticed that. He 
pointed to the parlor and he said, “In 
there.” She obeyed, looking back at 
Orlando, who lay in a heap by the oven 
door. Her cakes, inside the oven, were 
burning. 


She and Robert had always hated that 
parlor. It had no sun. Dank stone steps 
were just outside, and a cobbled wall in 
whose crevices grew the green hart’s- 
tongue fern. 

Robert shut the door, and he set her, 
very tenderly, in a chair. He knelt, up- 
right, at her side, and he took her stiff 
hands, stroking them. 

“Jane! I am going to leave you here, 
and you won’t move till I come back.” 

She looked at his throat. He had tied 
a handkerchief round it. 

“Is it a bad wound, Robert?” 

“Mustn’t use such a grand word as 
wound.”” He tried to sound light. “It 
is nothing much—this time—but—Jane! 
You understand? It must never happen 
again.” 

“It won’t,” she instantly started to 
plead; she was defensive and alarmed. 
“He knows he’s been a fool. I saw it in 
his eyes. And he’s getting a little bit 
blind, Robert. He confuses people. 
Let’s have him in here. Robert! Let him 
come in and say he’s sorry. Don’t leave 
him breaking his heart alone.” 

They listened. He was making funny 
noises. 
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“Talking to 
tragically. 

“It must never happen again,”’ re- 
peated Robert, with enormous meaning. 

“It won't, it can’t, it sha’n’t.” She 
simply would not understand what he 
was driving at. “Once we get him away 
from this place. Robert! We'll go— 
now.” 

“Not yet. Listen.” 

“Let us go,” she persisted. “‘ Yes—it 
can be managed. I must take Orlando 
away. Then he’ll forget. He’ll be him- 
self again.” 

““My dear! Orlando will never leave 
this place. He—he stays.” 

“*I—I don’t understand. I—I’ll never 
consent.” 

“Jane!” His voice became instinct 
with wondrous significance. “‘You’ve 
got to think of—the other one—our 
child. In a few months Orlando will be 
jealous—not only of me.” 

Robert drooped his head and, wildly, 
he kissed her between those frenzied 
eyes. 

“It’s got to be done, Jane, and I’ve 
got to do it. Hang it all! I’ve got to 
do it, somehow—God knows how! I 
won't get dramatic, I simply won’t.” 

He blundered up and left her, stand- 
ing a little way off. 

“But you do see,” he continued, more 
calmly. ‘You see that you must con- 
sent? You’ve got to think of a future 
and of a life—not mine, not his. Orlando 
will have his most powerful rival and he 
won’t stand it. Jennie! He won’t stand 
it. Think!” 

“Yes”—she stared up and her glance 
was distraught, clear—“I do think.” 
She added firmly, and rising: “I must 
say good-by. I must cuddle him up for 
the last time. You sha’n’t stop me. I 
do insist on that.” 

She seemed to turn quietly furious. 
She approached the shut door, but Rob- 
ert spread his shoulders. 

“You mustn’t. Only makes it harder 
for him. We must think—at this mo- 
ment—only of him. I expect he under- 
stands. Hark at him.” 


himself,” said Jane, 
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“T cannot listen. Robert! How dare 
you?” But she did not stop her ears. 
She listened to him, and her heart was 
bursting. 

“Darling Jane! For you to make a 
fuss of him would only muddle up his 
poor, dear, doggy mind. Harder for 
him, harder for me.” 

“For you?” 

“Ves.” He turned bitter and, sud- 
denly, they seemed to be wrangling. 
“Tt’s perfectly horrible, but it’s got to 
be done. I’ve got to do it—and I love 
the dear old chap. I love him more than 
you know.” 

He opened the door. Jane stood 
watching him, watching him. Her face 
was the color of dirty snow. Robert had 
opened the door only a little bit and, 
as he squeezed through, he said: 

“Don’t come out till I come back. 
You promise?” 

She did not speak; she nodded. She 
was standing by the round table looking 
into her workbasket. In this room she 
kept her sewing. She had sewed a lot 
lately, making little white clothes. The 
basket had in it an unfinished shirt, with 
the shining needle threaded through a 
half-made hem. Her blank eyes ‘mew 
why Robert squeezed through that door. 
He dared not open it wide, for Orlando 
might crawl in. 

He went away. She heard him shut 
the window in the kitchen; then there 
was a pause. This parlor window was 
shut; she must keep it shut. She heard 
across the kitchen stones the treading of 
a man, the patter of a dog. 

This love for a dog was terr'fic. It was 
the biggest mistake. Was it? 

She—she remembered! Winter nights 
by the fire—his long nose on his clumsy 
forepaws; his ears, so big, so altogether 
wrong—comically dangling. He was so 
pathetically the thorough-paced mon- 
grel. Yet he was delicately white and 
fine, because she kept him so. And his 
eyes were lovely. And the things that 
they had said to her! 

Impossible to continue thinking of 
Orlando. She must sew. She sat down 
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by the table and dragged along the 
basket in a panic and a broken fury. 
Taking out the little white shirt, it 
faintly healed her, and, looking toward 
the future, her brain stepped aside from 
the unbearable agony of the present. She 
knew that she must control herself and 
decide not to suffer so much. Beyond 
her own life—that might last long—he- 
yond the dwindling life of Orlando, was 
that other life which was going to be. 

She started hemming, and her clammy 
hands made thecottondirty. Foraslong 
as she lived she would remember those 
large, grubby stitches, and never should 
her baby wear this shirt. She left off 
hemming and sat looking at the stitches. 
Also, she was listening; but she did not 
hear one sound. 

She looked desperately round this hor- 
rid, square parlor, so cold. How could 
she keep her promise and stay here? 
What was happening now? At this 
moment! If Robert would only come 
back! Come—with a white face, with a 


trembling hand—and drop on his knees 
beside her and blubber out: “I can’t do 
it. No good, Jane. I can’t.’’ She could 
love him dearly then, if he were a cow- 
ard, for cowardice may be the tenderest 


thing. Then they would cuddle up 
Orlando between them, and talk to him 
and tell him things; scold him, soothe 
him, teach him, drive things into his 
doggy head. 

She listened. Not a sound. Robert 
had shut the doors and windows. Rob- 
ert was a crack shot. This stark thought 
came, ironically trying to comfort her. 

If Orlando didn’t know just what was 
coming! But he would know. He would 
understand; he would want her, look 
for her—and she wouldn’t be there! He 
was her dog. The whole thing was un- 
bearable, and it should not be. Never 
in his seven years of life had he failed 
her—who was his god! But she was 
failing him! 

She sat still, not sewing. Her hands 
creased—until they nearly tore—the 
garment in her lap. She had promised 
Robert to stay still. 
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She fell back, her eyes shut. Behind 
those big lids moved softly the pageant 
—wholly bewitching—of life, as it was 
going to be. For long, long years, very 
likely, she would be Robert’s wife and 
the mother of his children. Wifehood, 
motherhood! But not Orlando—any 
more! 

One thing she would have lost, 
love she would have sacrificed. 
sitting there with her eyes shut, she 
learned that hard lesson which life 
teaches. Life never—all in your hands 
at once—gives every joy. Life deals out 
one but takes away another. 

Robert came in. He came only a little 
way into the room, for he seemed afraid 
of her. She looked up. Her face was 
terrible. Her eyes were dull and dirty 
gray. And Robert seemed changed; he 
appeared livid, more old—and he re- 
pelled her. She said, coldly, after what 
seemed to them both to be a devil—yes, 
a devil—of a time: 

“IT sha’n’t see Orlando any more?” 

Her speaking broke the evil spell and 
Robert came close to her, drawing her 
to her feet, holding her fast, trying to 
warm her—body, soul, and spirit. 

“Never any more.”” He was curiously 
hoarse, and he stroked her head a little. 

She flicked his fingers away. She used 
to stroke Orlando’s head and it was soft, 
so soft and broad, so drift white and 
velvety. 

Robert led her out-of-doors and into 
the sunshine. She noticed, when he 
came in and as they went out, how he 
flung the door back. No squeezing 
through now! 

He led her forth into the burning sick 
heat of the day. The sun blazed upon 
her eyeballs; colors of wild flowers drove 
her mad. She longed, with desolate 


one 
So, 


fierceness, for mist, rain, a barren land; 
for a sullen, gray sea full of sobs. 

The soft bit of earth where she had 
made a trench for peas was scattered. 
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It lay in ugly mounds. Just lumps and 
footmarks! On top of the powdery, rose 
tinted earth were the stalks of her youn: 
pea plants as they had been scattered. 
Stalks sharply green and _ glistening 
white, piteously innocent. Robert was 
saying, speaking to her with what 
seemed idiotic irrelevance, just excusing 
himself: 

“T dug the soft bit of earth. It was 
quicker. I wanted to get it over as 
quick as I could.” 

She flinched. Did she suddenly hate 
Robert? Was it that? No. She loved 
him—and he was all she had. She made 
a funny moaning noise—not unlike the 
sound that Orlando had made, not very 
jong ago—less than an hour ago! She 
burst out: 

“His tail was too long and his ears- 
such darling, knowing ears! Nothing 
about him was right, but—” 

Robert had his arms round ner and 
he stopped her profound, broken-up bab- 
bling by setting his lips on hers. He gave 
her a curious kiss, of sternest passion. 

Their gilded world was tarnished. Yet 
all around them was joy, joy, joy; the 
swimming delight of late summer in a 
perfect land. 

They started to blubber, tight in each 
other’s arms. They stood—dizzy—in the 
sun. The suffocating smell of singed cake 
came out from the cottage. Nothing lay 
by the oven door! 

Robert’s tears—falling slow, coming 
through after furious fighting—fell upon 
the moist skin of her bare neck, and 
her tears tumbled like a brook. So 
they stood, feeling murderers, broken- 
hearted, over the grave of a dead dog. 

Beneath that rosy, tumbled-together 
earth, beneath it lay his glorious heart 
and his bewildered brain. Orlando! 

So they stood, murderers, broken- 
hearted! With all the joy that was going 
to be theirs blunted, and all the joy that 
had been clean forgot. 
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BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


NE of the most valuable by-prod- 

ucts of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment ought to be the emancipation of 
women from a narrowly feminine point 
of view, from a visibly feminine style. 
In other words, any cessation of dis- 
crimination against them on the score 
of sex should encourage them to look 
upon themselves less as women and 
more as human beings. They should 
write books, paint pictures, compose 
music, design buildings, that might 
equally well have been created by men. 
Sex, as a qualifying note, if not as 
a subject, should fade out of art 
and work. And, to this end, the 
“woman’s point of view” should cease 
to be exploited. No woman should 
write this sort of essay, for example. 
“Civis Romana sum’’—since the last 
elections. 

Many of us have always contended 
that a college curriculum should be abso- 
lutely the same for boy and girl—that 
there is no sex in intellect to be con- 
sidered by the givers of degrees. This, 
I think, after long experience of life, 
we would still maintain. Yet experience 
has a way of modifying any abstract 
judgment whatsoever; and, though I am 
still a last-ditcher for the principle of 
the sexlessness of pure intellect, I cannot 
but see that the Cave still gives, to some 
extent, the law of life. I would let the 
girl have precisely the same education 
as her brother, if only because it is pre- 
cisely in the library or the laboratory 
that her sex offers no essential handicap. 
Perfect freedom is hers in erudition. 
For God’s sake give her that, if she is 
by any means worthy! She will find 
obstacles enough when she comes out 
into a world of practical affairs—obsta- 
cles created not by idle convention, or 


masculine selfishness, or economic mal- 
adjustment, but by the plain, ineradica- 
ble fact of sex. 

This, however, is not intended as an 
educational discussion, and my own 
point is a point, simply, of romance. 
Being out and out a romantic, and caring 
little for the worlds where woman domi- 
nates, I feel lines of cleavage driven far 
beneath the surface into the very depths 
of me. Romance is not very fashionable 
just now, which is doubtless why we 
women fill the magazines and bookstalls 
as they say we do. For women are, I 
take it, less romantic than men. Ro- 
mance is not a matter, as it is sometimes 
lightly assumed to be, of love-affairs, or 
happy endings, or picturesque trappings. 
It is the difficult quest for “the light 
that never was on sea or land,”’ a search 
for fact, but fact with a releasing rather 
than a binding power. It is of the very 
nature of such fact to be hard to come 
by, and not, except by special miracle, 
to lie along the common way. You are 
as likely to find romance in your own 
ash heap as to find a diamond. Both 
are possible, but neither is likely. For 
the essence of romance is truly “a cer- 
tain strangeness in beauty,” though not 
quite as Pater meant it, perhaps. The 
familiar is so saturated with implication, 
connotes so automatically the same 
things, year by year, that only what is 
strange to us has power suddenly to 
shatter our horizons and release our 
souls from that grimmest of all prisons— 
point of view. 

They change their skies above them, 


But not their hearts that roam. 


The romantic wants to change his heart, 
too. He desires a shock as positive as 
that of conversion. 
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I have often wondered whether women 
are less romantic than men because of a 
fundamental difference rooted in sex, or 
because, their social lives having been 
always, in all times and lands, more or 
less modified by sex differences, they 
have had so much less chance of being 
romantic. I leave the question to one 
side, though I incline to believe the lat- 
ter. Romance being an intellectual and 
spiritual thing—and I being, as I said, 
a last-ditcher for the sexlessness of intel- 
lect and spirit—I must needs incline to 
that opinion. I run over names of 
women of our own race and epoch who 
have surmounted obstacles to the ro- 
mantic quest—Mary Kingsley, for ex- 
ample, or Mary Slessor of Calabar. And 
many others less distinguished or less 
articulate. Mary Kingsley was not 
looking for the light that never was on 
sea or land; she was tracking fresh- 
water fish and fetich. Mary Slessor— 
that great administrator—was out to 
save souls in the most exclusive 
Presbyterian manner. She was more 
afraid of Methodist missionaries than 
of snakes. 

To most of us it is neither physically 
nor morally given to jest with cannibals 
among the mangrove swamps. We 
leave those adventures to men. Women 
‘an do it, but women seldom do. But 
apart from bush adventures, which are 
only an extreme case, we live a restricted 
life. We have less chance than men, not 
only of a varied first-hand experience, 
but also of vicarious adventure. In all 
the talk—or proof—of new tasks and 
vocations open to women, there is little 
hint of any that satisfies the romantic 
desire. Though you make a woman a 
bond expert, or even an industrial man- 
ager, you have given her only one of the 
more conventional masculine occupa- 
tions. You have not made her a mining 
engineer, or an explorer, or a diplomat, 
or a commander at the front. Indeed, in 
all the new work open to women, stress 
is laid on the feminization of that work. 
In the widest scope offered to her she 
is somehow expected to run a glorified 
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kitchen, a glorified nursery, or a glori 
fied reformatory. That, in plain Eng- 
lish, is what these industrial, judicial, 
social jobs that are handed out to her 
usually amount to. Many men have 
come to feel that in questions affecting 
women’s and children’s welfare women 
can manage better than men precisely 
because of the feminine tradition of 
kitchen, nursery, and _ schoolroom. 
Woman is apt to be restricted, even in 
her amazing modern opportunity, to 
what man conceives to be a peculiarly 
feminine role. Immensely bigger, more 
important jobs than of old; but mere 
expansion of the old ones, all the 
same. 

The real obstacle to romance for 
women, I take it, is that women are for 
the most part held to specialized con- 
tacts with life. The smoking car, which 
I took for a title, is but an example; 
yet, from the romantic’s point of view, 
so illuminating an example that we may 
well choose it for our supreme illustra- 
tion. 

Needless to say, I do not refer to the 
privilege of smoking in the train. Now 
that so many women smoke habitually, 
it may be that the railroads will gradu- 
ally admit them to smoking cars. Or 
other roads may follow the example of 
the Canadian Pacific, which (according 
to the newspapers) has decided to fur- 
nish its trains with special smoking cars 
for women. Neither policy would alter 
the fundamental problem or bring the 
romantically minded woman one inch 
nearer to her heart’s desire. A smoking 
compartment for ladies is merely an ex- 
tension of the harem; and if women are 
allowed to smoke in the club car they will 
only ruin the club car for any but smok- 
ing purposes. The club car is not likea 
club, for men meet there as strangers; 
it is not like a confessional, because 
they meet as equals, and face to face. 
Yet it is casually treated (so I am in- 
formed) both as a club and as a confes- 
sional. I can still gasp at the stories 
brought back to me from those arcana 
by veracious males. Not so much at 
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their luridness as at their intimacy. It 
is a deep instinct, apparently, of the 
human heart to unburden itself; and 
preferably to an unprejudiced stranger. 
A man does not tell his crimes, presum- 
ably, in the smoking car; but his adven- 
tures, his “deals,” his ambitions, his 
romantic guesses, and his political philos- 
ophies are apt to come out. There you 
may learn the epics of oil and rubber, 
spruce and copra, of Alaskan gold and 
Australian wool; tales of the Argonauts 
unpublished by Bret Harte, and little 
anecdotes ef peonage in Mississippi. 
Between the Cascades and Spokane you 
may watch the ways of sheriffs with a 
handcuffed train robber; a “bad man” 
caught up in the hills, where he had 
sought sanctuary—and a woman. You 
an delight in the home-grown Western 
humor that finally brought even 
“Harry” the bandit to unwilling 
laughter. 

That is, if you are free of the smoking 
car. The ladies, I suspect, did not even 
know there was a dangerous character 
aboard—unless their husbands whis- 
pered it to them. Our feminine equiva- 
lent for these incidents of the road is to 
watch another woman powder her nose 
and rouge her lips before a Pullman mir- 
ror. No woman likes to see another 
woman powdering her nose; and if con- 
versation is offered in those circum- 
stances, it is usually unwelcome. I was 
about to say that there is no such free- 
masonry among women as among men. 
Let me say, rather, that it is a more 
restricted and artificial freemasonry. 
Women are less apt to talk to a casually 
encountered person, even of their own 
sex, than men, and when they do, the 
conversation usually turns on chiffons 
or children. Perhaps that is why we do 
not talk to one another beside the Pull- 
man mirror. We know the vanity of it. 
Besides, as I said, no woman feels 
drawn to converse with another woman 
who is powdering her nose. She feels 
merely a vague resentment against the 
conditions that give publicity to these 
operations of the toilet. If men were 
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restricted, on a transcontinental journey, 
to seeing other men shave, conversation 
might lag there as well. But it is a poor 
train that does not boast a separate 
place for smoking. 

The ladies’ smoking compartment, 
even if that is initiated by the C. P. R., 
will not do it. In the first place, many 
women do not smoke, and those who do 
will for some time, I fancy, prefer not to 
let a cigarette involve them in conversa- 
tion. Even granted that smoking be- 
comes aS common among us as among 
Englishwomen, the old feminine inhibi- 
tion against casual talk with strangers 
will probably still hold. Nor is it merely 
arelic of our secular seclusion. The fact 
is that the romantically minded female 
does not want to talk to other women, 
casually met, except in rare cases. She 
is only too sure of not getting what she 
wants. “What can you tell me that I 
should never know otherwise?” is the 
romantic question. One respectable 
woman asks it in vain of another. With 
the exception of the personal affairs that 
one does not discuss, there is nothing, 
probably, to be had from the lady in 
the opposite section. 

Are not men as dull as women? a 
spirited feminist might ask. Well, yes; 
with a cardinal difference, however. 
That difference may be found, idealisti- 
cally stated, in a sentence of Lord 
Bacon’s: “For he who understands his 
subject is master of his end, and every 
workman is king over his work.” The 
most interesting conversation I had, out- 
side my own household, during a dull 
summer just past, was with a locksmith 
whom I had had to summon. As he 
worked he told me things about Yale 
locks that remain with me yet. If I had 
had his wife to talk to for half an hour, 
we should have had to fall back on chil- 
dren’s diseases and the high cost of liv- 
ing. Kitchen and nursery—kitchen and 
nursery. One woman’s kitchen is 
very like another’s, and if nurseries 
differ, whooping cough is always the 
same. 


The difference is indeed there. Most 
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men are traveling for business, and most 
women are traveling for pleasure. 
sthetic satisfaction is one of the great- 
est satisfactions in the world, but it is 
incommunicable except to the most cho- 
sen friend or the miraculous stranger. 
The average woman may delight in the 
mile-wide glory of the harvest, the width 
of the Mississippi, the height of the 
Rockies, the beauty of the desert. But 
wheat and water do not start, among 
women, intelligent talk about the natu- 
ral resources of the world; Idaho does 
not start timber talk, or Colorado gold 
talk, or Wyoming sheep-and-cattle talk. 
For woman’s part in the constructive 
work of the world has been very impor- 
tant, but different; and the homekeeper 
has kept the home best by staying in it. 
Some women have made _ interesting 
business or professional careers for 
themselves, yes. But, as we were saying, 
the most unusual practical achievements 
of women are the commonplace prac- 
tical achievements of men. 

I write, confessedly, as a romantic, 
and it should be borne in mind that the 
romantic person is looking, as we said, 
for “the light that never was on sea or 
land,” and that he will not find it in the 
familiar places. It is not given to most 
romantically minded people to devote 
their lives to the quest; for most people, 
romantic or other, are bound. Short of 
a literal escape into a different world, 
we crave most a vicarious escape; we 
seek Scheherazade. And Scheherazade, 
in our plain, modern world, is pretty 
sure to be a man. The variety of men’s 
lives is greater, as is the variety of their 
reactions to experience. There are more 
things that they can do, all in the day’s 
work, without making afussoverthem, or 
taking precautions, or looking in a men- 
tal mirror to make sure their own atti- 
tudes are right. No man thinks twice, 


whether in South America, France, or 
the Straits Settlements, about dropping 
into a chair in front of a café and, over 
a liqueur and a cigarette, watching the 
world go by. But neither in Rio nor in 
Paris nor in Singapore would I or any 
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solitary female friend of mine think of 
doing it. And that is one of the most 
ordinary incidents in any man’s day. | 
would take a woman’s word about a view 
as gladly as a man’s; but about nothing 
else, unless she were very exceptional. | 
would rather, that is, hear the common- 
est commercial traveler’s report of, say, 
the Argentine, than the most cultivated 
woman’s. For not only would his report 
tell me more things I did not know, but, 
taking the world over, the masculine 
point of view is held to be the normal 
one, while the woman’s is always “spe- 
cial.” As we were remarking earlier, 
when the necessity of putting women on 
boards and commissions, etc., is talked 
of, it is in order that the “woman's 
point of view,” as such, may be ex- 
pressed or made effective. No one 
thinks of saying that men are appointed 
in order that the man’s point of view 
may be known. It is quite simply as- 
sumed that the male is the norm, and 
the female the fascinating, or interest- 
ing, or valuable—or feeble-minded— 
variation therefrom. 

I remember in my college days a pro- 
fessor’s asking us why we wrote less in- 
teresting daily themes than the men at 
Harvard. I believe he accused us of 
cealing too monotonously in sunsets 
f om the Harvard Bridge. I remember 
as well my own retort, in a daily theme, 
to the effect that for a young woman, 
finding herself after nightfall in a city 
street or a country field, the conscious- 
ness of being unchaperoned or unpro- 
tected, as the case might be, would 
inhibit any esthetic impression whatso- 
ever. Even now the fact still holds. A 
man does a hundred things without 
thinking, that for a woman would spell 
danger or discomfort or a false position. 
We are indeed “ special,” as the feminists 
say, and the fact of sex is likely to keep 
us so. Personally, I think the thing for 
the feminists to do is to stop harping on 
our superiority, and try to stress, wher- 
ever that is possible, the degree of our 
sameness. For (apart from certain im- 
portant sex functions) where we are 
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“special,” I am afraid we tend to be 
inferior. I long, myself, for the day 
when a woman will be elected to a re- 
sponsible public office not because she is 
the best woman for the job, but because 
she is the best man for the job—in other 
words, the best person. I would have 
women claim nothing that they have 
not won, in a fair field with no favor, over 
male competitors. The fact that there 
will probably always be a hundred men 
qualified, to one woman, does not dis- 
tress me half so much as the thought 
that the one woman will be glorified over 
the hundred men. We have not yet 
got over hanging out our tongues in 
wonderment when a woman really 
matches up with a man. Granting 
Mme. Curie’s achievement to be very 
great, would exactly the same fuss 
have been made over M. Curie, her 
fellow-worker? 

Be that as it may, for some time to 
come, if not forever, more women than 
men will be Cinderella, but more men 
than women will be Scheherazade. And 
the discriminations of the smoking car 
will always be made against us. Not 
only can we not have the adventure it- 
self—and our feebler frames will find 
compensation for that lack—but we can- 
not have the vicarious adventure, either. 
Books are open to us—wherefore I would 
give a girl books and yet more books, 
forever and ever. But the things that 
never get into books: the ephemeral, 
significant, various anecdotes of the 
world’s work and the world’s play—the 
things that, more than any books, make 
up a man’s mind for him when he comes 
to vote, or choose a profession, or select 
his habitat—these are very largely kept 
from us. We can get the best stories 
told us, the gist of the matter reported 
to us; but the white-hot first-hand en- 
counter is not ours. If vicarious adven- 
ture is adventure at second hand, ours 
must be third hand and fainter still. 
The sheriffs and Harry the train robber 
in the smoking car might give me a 
glimpse of Western lawlessness and 
Western law, but when I hear about 
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Harry in my own dining-room, a certain 
immediacy and vividness have gone. I 
might as well have read a book. Thething 
we cannot get hold of—we other women, 
as the French would say—is the men who 
do the work for which they draw the 
wage. I may hold thrilling converse 
with the locksmith, but I have to wait 
for a door to go wrong; and, at that, my 
husband, were he by, would penetrate 
much farther than I the drama of the 
Yale lock. For every man instinctively 
selects and prunes and decolorizes when 
he talks to a woman. He seldom pays 
her the compliment of being technical 
or of being exhaustive. His talk tightens 
up and puts on a straitjacket lest he 
bore her or bewilder her. The strange 
engineer will not talk to her about his 
bridge, or the strange undertaker about 
his corpses, or the strange drummer 
about his sales. She will never be free of 
the smoking car. I do not even dwell 
on the conventional dinner party, where 
it is only too obvious that the men are 
happier over their cigars in the library 
than the women over their sweetmeats 
in the drawing-room. Two people alone 
—whether of the same sex or not—can 
often range pretty freely in talk. But 
the fact is that where a group of men is 
casually assembled they are citizens of 
the world, whereas when a group of 
women is assembled in like fashion they 
are usually inhabitants of Cranford. 
And when the men join the women they 
abandon the Seven Seas and come back 
to Cranford. 

It is on the note of humor, not of 
complaint, that I would end. For the 
smoking car, and its conventional 
equivalent, the host’s library, are or- 
dained, I fancy, of all time. So long as 
most kinds of work are planned and 
done by men, it will be so. In our 
modern world it is true, in more senses 
than one, that 


Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 


Not only, that is, “bringing up the nine- 


fifteen” is Romance; but Romance 
nowadays busies itself chiefly with these 
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constructive physical tasks. Drudgery 
is not the exclusive prerogative of either 
sex, but the man’s drudgery has more 
romantic value than the woman’s. The 
man who welds cables at a dizzy height 
in air gets good wages, in all probability, 
and that is the end of it. People expect 
him to do things like that. The woman 
who welds cables at a dizzy height in air 
is headlined in the newspapers and pic- 
tured all over the country in the Pathé 
News—which only goes to show that 
people still are amazed by seeing women 
anywhere except in the time-honored 
places. Personally, I think she will al- 
ways be, in largest numbers, in the time- 
honored places, because there is good 
biological reason for it. The talk about 
a woman’s going on with her own work 
after marrying is, taking the race as a 
whole, rather absurd. The professions 
that a good wife and mother can carry 
on successfully are very few; and, gen- 
erally speaking, she can only rob Peter 
to pay Paul—that is, make enough 
money to hire some one else to run the 
house and take care of the children. No 
one will pretend that this is the case in 
which most women, the world over, 
find themselves. It is the solution of a 
very small class, perhaps; but it is not a 
racial solution, it is not even a sex 
solution. 

Romance, however, was our subject; 
and our conclusion must be that the 
smoking car, as expressive of the natural 
freemasonry, without ulterior purpose, 
of men, and the exclusion therefrom of 
women, is founded on something much 
older than the Pullman Company. So 
long as men do the varied work of the 
world, they will hold a subtle something 
in common with other men. There is not 
much doubt that men have a bigger fund 
of impersonal curiosity than women; 
there is no doubt at all that they have a 
much wider opportunity of gratifying it. 
Life, as a woman peruses it, may be a 
romantic comedy, may be even a noble 
tragedy, but it is practically never an 
epic or even a picaresque novel. The 
famous “cross-section,” 


certainly, is 
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seldom presented to her. Not all men 
are privileged to explore the various 
strata of society, or the differing climes 
of the planet; but a man’s imagination, 
if he chooses, can get a very wide assort- 
ment of fact to feed upon. He, too, may 
be constrained to come back to the same 
hearthstone, whence, he has long since 
learned, he cannot hope to descry new 
stars. But in the interval of absence he 
has had more chance at the casual gift 
of the stranger. 

I confess myself not much interested 
in woman’s achievement, though pas- 
sionately interested in human achieve- 
ment, whether of man or of woman. 
Yet, being a woman, I naturally reckon 
up the assets and liabilities of that con- 
dition. The assets are many, the liabili- 
ties also. Among the latter the least 
‘apable of cancellation is, I think—the 
smoking car and what it symbolizes. 
Until women take all the burdens of the 
world’s work on their shoulders, women 
will be largely cut off from that vicarious 
romance which is the only “way out” 
for most people—men or women. I find 
myself doubting whether that day will 
ever come. “ Beauty is a fair thing for a 
woman, and strength for a man.”’ Those 
who point to the peasant or the savage 
women who till the soil and carry the 
loads do not always point out what those 
women are like when youth is past, or 
realize how little any civilized woman 
(however feministic in principle) desires 
to turn into a crone at thirty. I am 
afraid that, no more than men, can 
women eat their cake and have it, too. 
When we are able seamen as well as 
philosophers, gang foremen as well as 
landscape gardeners, miners as_ well 
as artists, plantation overseers as well as 
members of Congress—then our dames 
seules compartment will be as good as 
the men’s smoking car. But until then 
we shall find it harder to come by Ro- 
mance than the dullest male. This is not, 
perhaps, the liability that my sex is 
worrying about most; but it is one that, 
I fear, defies any mere legislative mil- 
lennium. 
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BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


APTAIN JOHN SMITH, recording 

his voyage to New England in 
1614, says that the Indians had planted 
“pumpions and gourds” in their hills of 
maize. Pumpkins and squashes in the 
corn! I went out this morning to see how 
mine were coming along, walking into 
the softly rustling aisles of plumed stalks 
and stepping over the pumpkin vines 
which ran every which way over the 
ground, or even climbed up the corn, 
and bore everywhere great fruits already 
turning golden orange. My “gourds,” 


to be sure (supposedly the winter 
squashes), are not planted in the corn, 
but separately. However, they are close 
by, not far enough away, surely, to con- 


stitute a break in the orthodox tradition 
handed down to me from the aborigines. 
Beyond the corn is a field of potatoes. 
In the kitchen garden, neatly tied to 
stakes, the tomato vines bear their clus- 
ters of red fruit. Corn, potatoes, pump- 
kins, tomatoes, peppers — these are 
America’s contribution to the world’s 
food supply, and only corn and potatoes, 
of course, are of great moment. Looking 
across my garden and my fields, I see 
rows of berry bushes, strawberry vines, 
asparagus, cabbages and cauliflowers, 
celery, beets, chard, spinach, onions, 
beans, and the brush on which the peas 
grew earlier in the season. There is the 
stubble of a reaped oat field, there are or- 
chards of apples, pears, cherries, plums, 
and there are nut trees and sugar maples, 
though these latter are wild. But that is 
all. Each vegetable has a long, intricate, 
and fascinating history, but there are very 
few of them. The surprising thing to me 
is not the antiquity of our vegetable 
foods, but the small number of them 
which we have chosen for cultivation out 


of the vast store nature has provided. 
Vout. CXLIV.—No. 861.—41 


Before the dawn of recorded history, 
man decided that among all cereals he 
preferred wheat for his bread, and of 
wheat is most of our flour still made. 
Man has journeyed now over all the 
habitable globe, and discovered hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of edible plants, 
yet Cato himself would not feel lost in 
my garden, though the corn and pota- 
toes would puzzle him. The products of 
the Americas, too, which were intro- 
duced into Old World cultivation were 
not wild, but were themselves products 
of selection, at least to some extent. 
Maize, certainly, was distributed widely 
over both Western continents, and there 
were many fixed varieties of this most 
variable of plants. If a wild wheat had 
existed in the Western Hemisphere, it 
is quite possible that it would have been 
selected by the Indians instead of maize, 
and that we to-day should know nothing 
at all about corn. Old as corn is, how- 
ever, under cultivation, its greatest de- 
velopment has come in the last century, 
under the spur of the necessity for in- 
creased production, while sweet corn, 
that most delicious of all esculents, that 
climax of the garden, was unknown to 
our Revolutionary ancestors. The New 
England Farmer, in 1822, says; “A writer 
in the Plymouth paper asserts that 
sweet corn was not known in New Eng- 
land until a gentleman of that place, 
who was in General Sullivan’s expedi- 
tion against the Indians in 1779, brought 
a few ears to Plymouth which he found 
among the Indians on the border of 
the Susquehannah.” This was called 
papoose corn, and the core was said to 
have been a bright crimson, and if the 
boiled corn “was laid in contact with 
any linen, it communicated an indelible 
stain.” That attribute soon disappeared, 
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quite evidently, under cultivation. Per- 
haps we have thus lost a valuable dye! 
Sweet corn was not referred to at all 
by Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia 
(1781), nor by several other writers on 
American botanical and agricultural sub- 
jects, as late as Fessenden in 1828. 
Thorburn’s seed catalogue for 1828, 
however, offers one variety, the sugar, 
or sweet. Now, of course, there are 
many varieties, the most popular, how- 
ever, Golden Bantam, being compara- 
tively recent. 

The potato, now so generally grown 
over the earth, and so valuable a food 
product, was apparently rather a poor 
thing when it was first discovered, not as 
good eating as a Jerusalem artichoke, or 
perhaps many another similar root stock, 
or tuber. There is evidence, indeed, that 
the Jerusalem artichoke, when first car- 
ried to Europe, was more esteemed than 
the potato. It was only under com- 
paratively recent cultivation, with con- 
stant selection improving the product, 
that the potato became the desirable 
thing it is to-day. Originally a native of 
southern Chile, it was first found by 
Europeans as a cultivated vegetable in 
the gardens of the Incas, and possibly in 
those of the Darien Indians. By the 
time Virginia was settled it had reached 
that point in North America. But the 
potato did not reach New England till 
1719, when a colony of Presbyterian 
Irish introduced it in Londonderry, New 
Hampshire, probably bringing the seed 
roundabout from the Old World. The 
first field crop of potatoes in Salem 
wasn’t planted until 1762. They were 
said, in the old records, to be “very 
sharp and pungent in the throat and 
smell.” The potato was carried to 
Europe much earlier than to New Eng- 
land, probably in the early years of the 
sixteenth century, but its spread there 
was not rapid, and it did not receive 
general favor until two centuries later. 
Raleigh probably first introduced it into 
Ireland, in 1585, where it has since made 
itself peculiarly at home. 

But it is fairly evident, from the his- 


tory of this plant, that the original 
tubers were not particularly palatable, 
to Europeans, at least, and probably 
only the ease with which they could be 
grown and the size of the yield kept the 
potato in cultivation until sufficient ex- 
perimental selection had taken place to 
improve the product. At present there 
are hundreds and hundreds of varieties, 
and it contributes a major staple of the 
world’s food supply. Every least moun- 
tain farm has its potato field, and mil- 
lions are the hoes that follow bent backs 
up and down the rows, hilling the tubers 
against the time of harvest. Yet, as we 
look back at the history of this plant, 
it seems almost an accident that it was 
chosen for such development, out of so 
many edible candidates, some of them, 
certainly, no less promising. 

It is astonishing, indeed, to consider 
how much one could find to eat, in a 
wild state, even in our harsher north- 
‘astern states. With great care I have 
made an asparagus bed, and yearly I 
plant spinach. But from my lawn 
(alas!) and from my roadside and pas- 
tures I could always in season get a 
plentiful mess of greens—dandelion, 
dock, milkweed, and the tender stalks 
of the new brake in spring. Did you 
ever eat the tender stems of young 
brake, or bracken, boiling them exactly 
like asparagus? I cannot honestly say 
they are as good as asparagus, but many 
a wise camper knows that they are far 
from unpalatable, and a welcome relief 
from bacon and canned stuff; and ex- 
periments at a Western university have 
shown, it is said, that they contain more 
actual nourishment than either aspara- 
gus or tomatoes. In the moist margins 
of the woods near by grow banks of 
Solomon’s seal. The young shoots of 
this plant, too, can be boiled and eaten 
like asparagus, but the root stock also 
can be macerated in water and made 
into a starchy substance capable at least 
of sustaining life. Our Indians ate it, 
and Francis Parkman records that it 
was used by the French pioneers to avert 
starvation. 








EVERY LEAST MOUNTAIN FARM HAS ITS POTATO FIELD 


Not far from the Solomon’s seal, 
where the fresh-water marshes open out, 
are acres of cat-tails, those tall rushes 
with brown spikes which my immediate 
forbears recognized only as articles of 
domestic decoration. The brown heads 
had a habit of bursting, I well recall, 
sometime during the winter, and usually 
at night, scattering a white fluff like 
thistledown all over the house. But in 
earlier days not only the Indians, but 


the poorer white people, ate the roots of 
these rushes, and travelers in Russia 
have recorded the same thing there, 
where, in the region of the Don, it is 
called Cossack asparagus. Recent scien- 
tific experiments have shown that the 
bulbous roots actually are highly nutri- 
tious, with a core of pure starch, and can 
be made into a flour which contains the 
same amount of protein as rice or corn 
flour, though less fats. The vast areas of 
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waste marshes largely given over to them 
could, therefore, easily become, under 
necessity, of great value to mankind. 
In the marshes, too, grows candy. It 
is a long time since I have had any of it, 


THE MARSH LAND IS RICH 
though. The art of making it from the 
rhizomes of the sweet flag, simple as it 
must have been, seems to be lost, at least 
in my part of the world. I have only 
delightful memories of great pans of it, 
cut in little honeyed squares, spread out 
to dry on a shelf before grandmother's 
kitchen door. I have been told, too, 
that the rhizomes are used by perfumers, 
and also by rectifiers to improve the 
flavor of gin. It may yet be that the 
sweet flag will find a cherished place in 
the damp corners of certain gardens. 
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But nature, in the dandelion blossoms 
in the grass and the elderberry clusters 
in the hedges, has supplied me with 
plentiful material for liquor, if I so 
desire. What you perhaps did not know, 
however, is that the un- 
opened flower buds of 
the common elderberry 
(Sambucus canadensis 
van be pickled, and 
that they then form, 
according to Sturte- 
vant, in his Notes on 
Edible Plants, an excel- 
lent substitute for ca- 
pers. Having person- 
ally no use whatever 
for capers themselves, I 
have never sought to 
test the substitute. 

Nor is nature defi- 
cient in supplying as 
well the cup that cheers 
without _inebriating. 
Up my mountain in 
spring, before the leaves 
are well out on the trees 
and the forest is thin 
and sun-filled, you will 
see delicately gleaming 
here and there little 
specks of gold along 
brown twigs—the blos- 
soms of the spice bush. 
During the Revolution- 
ary War the berries of 
this bush were dried and 
powdered by our an- 
cestors, and used for 
allspice. During the Civil War the 
Confederate soldiers used the leaves for 
tea. They make, actually, an aromatic 
brew which is not at all unpleasant. 
Indeed, there are many records of our 
pioneer ancestors, as they pushed west- 
ward into the wilderness, employing the 
leaves for beverage. Sassafras tea, also, 
was not unknown when I was a boy, 
and I seem to recall that certain vague 
medicinal qualities were supposed to 
lurk in it. A spring tonic, was it not? 
But more commonly the sassafras was 
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associated with soups, the leaves being 
dried and pounded to extract the tough 
stems. The sifted portion which re- 
mained was kept in jars, for use. It im- 
parts toa soupa kind of mucilaginous con- 
sistency, and a decided characteristic 


flavor. | wonder if anybody thus employs 
the sassafrasany more? It has been many 
years since I myself have seen a jar of the 
dry, gray-green leaf bits, or tasted the 


peculiar flavor in a soup, though I often 

break off a leaf shoot when I pass a tree, 

and suck the stem, as if it were a lollypop. 
Of course, were we forced to exist once 

more entirely on what we could grow or 

gather in our own neighborhood, sugar 

would give us little difficulty here in the 

New England hills. Maple-sugar making 

is, indeed, a practical industry, and the 

groves are often so care- 

fully protected, if not 

actually set out, that 

they should be classed as 

cultivated. As _ often, 

however, they are en- 

tirely wild. The Indians 

were perfectly familiar 

with the properties of 

the maple tree, and 

greatly relished the 

sugar, the little Indians 

pouring the hot syrup 

into the snow to candy, 

even as those children do 

to-day who are lucky 

enough to live, near 

“bush.” Thereis, I sup- 

pose, no more delicious 

saccharine than  con- 

densed maple sap, and 

none which is made by so 

delightful a process. The 

collection of the sap in 

March, going from tree 

to dripping tree over the 

melting snowdrifts or 

the patches of moist bare 

soil which smell faintly of 

spring, the boiling down 

in the great corrugated 

pans, under sheds of 


which at least two walls wn wcaers 
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are composed of stacked cordwood, so 
that more and more daylight comes in as 
the process advances, the pungent odor of 
the burning wood the sweet steam of the 
boiling sap, theindescribable sweet crisp- 
ness of a hot sugar stick made in the mold 
of your own finger thrust in the snow, the 
early sunsets over the western mountains, 
the weary, happy plod down the pastures 
toward the golden window squares that 
mean supper—all of this goes into the fla- 
vor of thesyrupandthesugar. Itis pecul- 
iarly American, and pioneer American, 
too. I never pour my syrup on a stack of 
cakesand get the flavor in my mouth with- 
out seeing the tall sugar groves going up 
the slopes of Cannon Mountain into the 
mystery of the upland wilderness, and 
without hearing the tinkle of the brooks, 


OF THE SNOWS IS IN THE SAP OF THE MAPLE 
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released by spring, as they come down to 
feed with their crystal purity the roots 
that send up this sap. The stuff you buy 
in the market for maple syrup—the vari- 
ous corn or cane syrup substitutes—are a 
sad apology for the real thing. There 
has been no improvement in sugar syrups 
over that which the Indians knew. 
Other maples, of course, in the ab- 
sence of Acer saccharinum, can be tapped 
to yield an inferior syrup, and in greatly 
diminished quantities. I recall one 
spring in my boyhood when, in default 
of the sugar trees near by, I tapped a 
grove of soft maples, and boiled down 
washboilers of sap on the kitchen stove, 
to secure about a cup of thin syrup. The 
birches, too, will yield in spring a copi- 
ous sweet sap which can be boiled down 
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tosyrup. But, of course, the sugar maple 
is supreme, with the sugar cane and the 
sugar beet, as a producer of sweets, and no 
one with a grove of the trees need suffer, 
whatever befall in Cuba or Louisiana. 

In spite of the fact that I was born 
sarly enough—and in a region rural 
enough—to know men and women who 
still carried on many of the pioneer tra- 
ditions and believed still in many of 
the pioneer “remedies,” I was myself 
surprised when the late Doctor Sturte- 
vant’s Notes on Edible Plants was re- 
cently published by the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
and I discovered how many more rootsand 
plants about me could sustain life than 
even my grandfather, versed in such mat- 
ters, knew. There is, for instance, the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit. It 
springs from a bulb, or 
corm, shaped like a tur- 
nip which has the pleas- 
ant property of stinging 
the tongue like hot nee- 
dles if you bite it raw, as 
little country boys very 
well understand, em- 
ploying their knowl- 
edge, with character- 
istic humor, to the 
confusion of little city 
visitors. Dry this corm, 
however, cook it, and it 
is harmless in taste and 
starchily nutritious. 
The Seneca Indians 
used it for bread. Here- 
abouts, I am _ afraid, 
one would get pretty 
hungry, though, hunt- 
ing enough of the roots 
tomakealoaf. Hecould 
do better, early in the 
year, gathering the bulb 
of the spring beauties in 
the woods, or late in the 
season gathering the 
roots of the arrowhead 
plants in the shallow 
water of our ponds or 
in swales and 
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swampy places. These roots, 
which grow not unlike small 
potatoes, I have dug many a 
time,totransplant into marshy 
corners of my farm, where 
the graceful leaves and pretty 
white flowers add greatly to 
the landscape. They spread 
prolifically, too, and, once 
established, seem as persistent 
as the Jerusalem artichokes on 
dry land. I could, however, if 
drove me, have 
roasted or boiled these tubers, 
as the Indians used to do, 
and used them as a substitute 
for bread. The much larger 
tubers of the American lotus, 
that plant which is so magnifi- 
cent along the muddy back- 
waters of the Mississippi, were 
even more valuable to the 
Indians because of their size 
and their vast abundance. 
The lotus stations which once 
existed (I don’t know whether 
they existany more) inthe Con- 
necticut and Delaware rivers 


necessity 
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THE TURKEY IS THE ONE WILD CREATURE WE 


are thought by some botanists 

to represent attempts by the 

Indians to transplant this valuable food 
into Eastern waters. 

On my farm and in the surrounding 
woods and swamps, growing wild, are 
not only foods, but medicines and dyes 
and even soap. The butternut trees, of 
course, are well known not only for their 
nuts and their lovely furniture wood, but 
for the brown dye they yield. My great- 
grandmother dyed her homespun with 
it, and many a Johnny Reb in the Civil 
War wore butternut-colored clothing. 
The masses of lovely bloodroot flowers 
which grow in spring along one of my 
fences, however, indicate the source of 
a coloring substance much more easily 
extracted (as every mother knows when 
her children go after wild flowers). This 
red stain is excellent to color baskets 
with. From the wild sunflowers, equally 
prolific along the roadsides, comes a 
yellow stain. From the flowering dog- 
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woods, on the other hand, which glorify 
the woods in June, can come a medicine 
which has some of the properties of 
quinine. It is said to be “tonic, mildly 
stimulant, and anti-intermittent.” This 
medicine is a decoction of the dried bark 
of the tree itself, or of the root, the root 


being the stronger. Another native 
plant which is often sought by gardeners 
for its decorative value, the wild senna 
(Cassia marilandica), is a proved medi- 
cine. When the showy yellow flowers 
matured and the long, beanlike seed 
pods were formed, the leaves of the 
plant used to be collected by the Shak- 
ers, and sometimes sold, they tell me, 
along with the other products of those 
odd colonies which once dotted New 
England and New York. An ounce of 
these dried leaves, steeped in a pint of 
boiling water, makes a rather mild laxa- 
tive. Boneset tea, also well known in 
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rural regions as late as my boyhood, has 
the same property if taken in large 
doses, but mostly it was supposed to be 
good for a cold. 

There is one wild flower now so thor- 
oughly acclimated in America that its 
European origin is quite forgotten, and 
forgotten, even, is the fact that once it 
was a garden plant. It covers the sandy 
fields and roadsides of Cape Cod with 





ACCIDENT THAT STACKS OF CORN RESEMBLE INDIAN TEPEES 


its pink bloom, and in my village in the 
Berkshires it has usurped a mile-long 
stretch of railroad embankment to the 
exclusion of almost everything else. I 
refer to bouncing Bet (Saponaria offi- 
cinalis), which belongs to the pink fam- 
ily and is still worth a place in our gar- 
dens among the more rugged perennials. 
Indeed, it has a place in mine, though it 
requires some effort to keep it there, its 
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tendency being to spread in every direc- 
tion. I can remember old people in my 
boyhood calling this plant by its English 
name, Soapwort, though I do not recall 
anybody who made soap from it. 
Charles Francis Saunders, in his Useful 
Wild Plants of the United States and 
Canada, says he has heard it called 
“my lady’s washbowl”’ in the south. Its 
saponaceous properties have been 
known, however, for many centuries. It 
was used for soap in the European mon- 
asteries, and possibly it was brought to 
this country with these properties in 
mind. The soap is made from the roots, 
out of which a sticky juice is pounded 
that, when agitated in water, produces 
a lather. There are several hundred 
plants through the world which contain 
the same glucoside saponin, but in most 
of them the quantity is too small to 
make a useful lather. If you want to 


make a test of bouncing Bet, pull a 
single root up, clean it, pound it gently, 
and then slosh it around in a cup of 


water. You will speedily have a cup of 
bubbled suds. 

Tobacco, of course, was an American 
contribution to the world, though hardly 
to the world’s food supply, even if Doc- 
tor Sturtevant does list it among his 
two thousand or more edible plants. 
The Indians knew it well, but they 
smoked it far less than we do, and mixed 
it with other things. The mixture was 
called kinnikinnick at first, by the early 
settlers and trappers, but later the word 
became applied rather to the plants 
themselves which were used as adul- 
terants, especially the silky cornel. The 
dried inner bark was used, as was the 
inner bark of the red osier dogwood. 
Bear berry and sumach leaves were also 
used, and, in the West, the leaves of the 
manzanita. Often the Indians smoked 
one or more of these adulterants rather 
as substitutes,. without any tobacco at 
all. When I was a boy dried sweet fern 
was in great favor among the young, 
who did not quite dare essay the weed 
itself, but whether there was any Indian 
tradition for the use of this plant I can- 
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not say. Nowadays, apparently, youth 
needs no substitutes, beginning at a 
tender age on mamma’s cigarettes. 
Once or twice, being without tobacco on 
a trip up the mountain, I have hunted a 
fragrant, sunny clearing of sweet fern, 
and filled my pipe with the dry, brown 
leaves always obtainable on some lower 
twig. But though nothing in the world 
is more delectable to all the senses than 
a sunny mountain clearing fragrant with 
sweet fern, I cannot honestly say that 
it is an adequate substitute for tobacco 
in a pipe. 

One native food product of America 
which, far from being a substitute, is, 
on the contrary, without substitutes, 
and yet has been curiously neglected, is 
wild rice. It is widely distributed, too, 
over the marshes of the continent east 
of the Rockies, though found in greatest 
abundance in the lake regions of the 
upper Middle West. Here is a food that 
the game birds know the value of, and 
that the hunters of game birds know the 
value of, too. Many hunters in the 
Lake regions, indeed, would hardly con- 
sent to sit down to a sportsman’s feast 
of duck unless the meat was served with 
wild rice, properly cooked. It has to be 
boiled a long time—an hour is not too 
much. The wild rice is a beautiful and 
extremely decorative annual grass, grow- 
ing in water and sometimes rising ten 
feet above the surface. It bears in sum- 
mer delicate yellowish green blossoms, 
and in September purple spikes of rip- 
ened seeds. These seeds are attached so 
loosely to the heads that they fall at a 
touch when ripe, and great care has to 
be employed in gathering them. The 
more provident Indians used to tie the 
grass into bunches before the seeds were 
ripe, and then later pushed a canoe 
among the stacks and, bending each 
stack over the boat, shook out the 
kernels. When dried and threshed, wild 
rice is brownish in color, not the pure 
white of commercial rice, and the taste 
is different, too, though I think quite as 
pleasant. Its dietetic value is said to 
be quite equal to that of the cultivated 
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variety. It costs considerably more, 
however, in the few places where it can 
be bought. But if the need ever arose, 
our great areas of marshland east of the 
Rockies could be converted by it into 
food-bearing areas of incalculable value. 

Few as are the edible plants which 
have been chosen out of possible thou- 
sands for cultivation by man, the num- 
ber of animals and fowls which he has 
domesticated for purposes of food or 
burden is even smaller, and to this num- 
ber America has added just one—the 
turkey. It seems almost incredible that 
an animal like the bison, so enormously 
valuable as a fur bearer, was practically 
exterminated before any efforts were 
made to domesticate it. The present- 
day value of a buffalo coat would cer- 
tainly pay many times over for the cost 
of raising a calf to maturity, and no coat 
was ever so warm or so lasting. We 
wiped the buffaloes out, however, in our 
blithe, prodigal fashion, and the turkey 
is our sole contribution to the world’s 
small stock of useful domestic animals 
and fowls. There is a legend among the 
Navajo Indians to explain the origin of 
maize, which Bancroft records as fol- 
lows: “All the wise men being one day 
assembled, a turkey hen came flying 
from the direction of the morning star 
and shook from her feather an ear of 
blue corn into the company.” This 
legend, of course, is a recognition of the 
importance to the Indians both of the 
corn and of the turkey. The vegetable 
had already been selected from among 
hundreds of competitors for cultivation, 
and the fowl was at least pre-eminently 
desirable, before the white men ever 
came to these shores. Actually, then, 
even our American contribution to the 
world’s stock of cultivated foods, which 
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seems so recent, is of immemorial an- 
tiquity. 

My cornfield, which now shuts out the 
view with its tasseled, fairy forest, and 
which presently will dome over the 
ridge, naked lanes of stubble between 
the shocks, shows but the renewal of 
something immeasurably old. On the 
frosty days of autumn, when the trees 
are red and gold, it is not a coincidence 
that the corn shocks in my field resemble 
Indian tepees. They are, indeed, monu- 
ments and reminders of the vanished 
red men who gave us the gift of the 
maize. The entire garden, the barnyard, 
the cultivated fields, in fact, are im- 
memorially old. I look at my asparagus 
and think how Cato set down the rules 
for its cultivation. When the wind goes 
over the wheat I hear the rustle of the 
garments of Ruth. And when Peter 
crows in the morning, greeting the sun 
and his obedient harem, my imagination 
is unequal to the task of taking back his 
line to the days before the dawn of his- 
tory, when he crowed in the Indian 
jungle. 

The earth is fat with fruits, and we 
may eat of the abundance thereof, but 
we have chosen a different way. We 
have selected a few, an almost infini- 
tesimal few, from the wilderness store, 
to cultivate and call our own. It would 
be interesting some time, as an experi- 
ment, to live for a week, say, entirely on 
the wild products of one’s neighborhood, 
eating nothing that was cultivated or 
domesticated. It could, of course, be 
done, and rather easily. But I have 
never done it. Further, I must confess 
that I probably never shall. Like the 


rest of my fellows, I am too much the 
child of convention. Sassafras tea for a 
week? Not if I can help it! 





THE MOCKBEGGAR 


BY SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


R. and Mrs. Reginald Dalrymple 
were walking along the highroad 
that leads from Iden to Wittersham 
across the Isle of Oxney. They were very 
particular about being given their full 
name of “Reginald” Dalrymple to dis- 
tinguish them from Mr. and Mrs. 
Charley Dalrymple, who were in North- 
ampton workhouse; from the Peter 
Dalrymples, who tramped in Wales; 
from the Stanley Dalrymples, who were 
in prison; and from Serena Dalrymple, 
who had put herself outside the pale of 
decent society on the roads by marrying 
a “nigger.” 

Mr. Reginald Dalrymple was about 
sixty-five years old and his back was 
bent. Otherwise he looked hale enough, 
and his face, at least as much as could 
be seen of it through a thatch of brown 
whiskers, was red as an autumn pear. 
He wore a frock coat, gray-flannel trou- 
sers, a pair of brown beach shoes with 
rather inadequate uppers, and a bowler 
hat. 

Mrs. Reginald Dalrymple was about 
three years younger than her husband 
and inclined to stoutness, though she 
looked an able-bodied woman. She wore 
a very handsome cape trimmed with 
jet, a woolen muffler that might have 
been gray, but to which she referred as 
““me white scarf,” and a man’s cap set 
at a rakish angle. She wheeled a per- 
ambulator, which did not, however, con- 
tain a baby, but the Reginald Dalrym- 
ples’ luggage—indeed, it may be said, 
their complete household equipment, 
which at a first glance would appear to 
consist entirely of old rags. However, a 
more sympathetic inspection would re- 
veal a really excellent kettle (the leak 
was only just below the spout), a suspi- 


cious-looking rug, an assortment of 
cups, a tin plate, a screw driver, an 
ancient copy of Tit-Bits, a photograph 
of a robust young woman with a hat 
full of feathers, and another photograph 
of a sailor. 

“I’m beginning to feel me feet,” said 
Mrs. Reginald Dalrymple to her hus- 
band. 

“And I’m thinking it’s coming on to 
rain,” said he, with a look up at the 
lowering sky. 

It was autumn, and the red leaves 
were shaking against soft clouds of 
October gray which the wind brought 
down from Benenden in the west. 

““Where’s our next chance of a doss?” 
asked Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“There’s the Throws up at Potman’s 
Heath,” replied her husband, “but 
I reckon they'll be damp to-night.” 

“Reg! Don’t use such words,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, with dignity. “You 
forget my mother was a Stanley.” 

“I’m never likely to forget it, the way 
you goes on about it. Anyone ’u’d think 
she’d been Queen Victoria on her throne, 
to hear you talk! But what I say is, it’s 
coming on to rain and there ain’t no 
union within fifteen miles. Besides, 
you're feeling your feet,” he added, 
kindly. 

“T’ve walked twelve miles since din- 
ner, Reg,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, with a 
little plaintive sigh. 

“Hook on, then,” said he, extending a 
ragged elbow. 

She hooked, and for some moments 
they walked in silence. Then he said: 

“Tt “ll be awkward for you pushing 
the pram with one hand,” and took it 
from her—though Mr. Reginald Dal- 
rymple had often boasted that he had 
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never come down to wheeling a peram- 
bulator, and never would. 

“T’ve been thinking,”’ said she, a few 
minutes later, by which time the rain 
was spattering freely in the dust—“ I’ve 
been thinking we must have come near 
that mockbeggar place by the Stocks. 
The house was standing there five year 
ago when we was on the roads with Sue 
and her lot, and if it hasn’t tumbled 
down since there’s one good room in it, 
anyway, with the ceiling tight, and 
there’s water in the well at the bottom 
of the yard.” 

Mr. Dalrymple reflected. “You're 
right, Hannah!—I believe you’re right 
this once. We should be coming to that 
mockbeggar in half an hour. It ’ll be 
raining the skies down by that 
time, so we might go in and light a fire 
and not trouble about getting farther 
to-night. It’s a good way from the near- 
est place and we’re not like to be med- 
dled with.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple was feeling her feet 
more and more, in spite of the supporting 
elbow and the removal of the pram. 
She was also beginning to get wet, 
though this did not worry her, being of 
custom. She was far more preoccupied 
with the thought that she could not 
walk a twelve-mile stretch without get- 
ting tired—and she’d been able to walk 
twice that as a girl, when she and Regi- 
nald had tramped all round the country 
by Chichester. She had had the children 
then, as well—one slung at her breast 
and the other hanging on her skirt when 
his dad did not carry him. She was glad 
when she saw three sharp gables sud- 
denly draw themselves against the sky, 
which sagged low over the fields, squirt- 
ing rain. 

“That’s it,” she said; “that’s the 
mockbeggar. I knew it was somewhere 
in these parts, though we haven’t been 
here since Sue was on the roads with 
her man. D’you remember that time 
we dossed under the stack at Wassall?” 

Mr. Dalrymple grunted. He was look- 
ing for a gap in the hedge, for it struck 
him that it would be best to go straight 
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across the fields to shelter instead of 
walking round by the road. He soon 
found what he thought was a proper 
opening, and proceeded to enlarge it to 
meet the ample requirements of his 
wife by pushing the perambulator 
through. He then gallantly offered a 
hand to Mrs. Dalrymple, and after 
much gasping and effort and crackling 
of twigs she was at his side in the pad- 
dock which belonged to the mockbeggar. 

A “mockbeggar house” in Kent is 
any large-sized house which stands 
empty close to a highroad, and seems to 
mock the beggar who plods along, think- 
ing he will find charity at those doors 
which, on his close arrival, are found to 
be either swinging on their hinges or 
barred on emptiness. The mockbeggar 
at Wittersham was an especially large 
house, which, owing to want of repairs, 
a poor landlord, and a defective water 
supply, had stood empty for some time. 
It was probably about fifty years old 
and was built in comfortable Victorian 
style, but neglect and the misty weather 
of the Isle of Oxney—that cone round 
which steam all the mists of the Rother 
levels and Shirley brooks—-had eaten 
holes in its solid fabric of roof and wall 
and made its shelter doubtful even to 
the Reginald Dalrymples, to whom un- 
cracked walls and fair slated roofs were 
only the occasional experience of the 
workhouse. 

“A downstairs room °u’d be best,” 
said Mrs. Reginald. 

They went into one next the passage 
on the ground floor. It was full of dead 
leaves and bits of glass from a broken 
window, but there was a grate in it 
where a fire might possibly burn, and 
the rain was confined to a small pool 
under the window sill. 

“You unpack here, Hannah, and I'll 
go and get some water for the kettle.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple extracted the kettle 
from the pram, carefully wrapped in a 
piece of newspaper, and while her hus- 
band went off she proceeded to arrange 
her various belongings. The sinister- 


looking rug she put in the corner with a 
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nice comfortable bit of sacking; that 
was the bedroom. The cups, the plate, 
and a broken knife she put on the re- 
mains of a shelf; that was the kitchen. 
While the two photographs she set 
proudly among the dust and cobwebs 
on the mantelpiece; that was the par- 
lor. She was then, according to custom, 
going on to make herself comfortable by 
taking off her shoes, when she was 
startled by a noise overhead. 

An empty house is full of noises, and 
Mrs. Dalrymple had a wide experience 
of empty houses. Mere scuttlings of 
rats or hootings of owls or rustlings of 
crickets or howlings of wind in chim- 
neys could not alarm her, but this 
sound she knew at once was none of 
these. It was a footstep, a human foot- 
step, which moved in the room overhead, 
and she held her breath to listen. The 
next minute she heard more and worse— 
that murmur coming to her through the 
boards was a human voice. She stuck 


her head out of window (no need to 
open it first) and made a sign to Regi- 


nald, who was coming up the yard with 
the kettle. The sign urged both silence 
and attention, also haste. His response 
was immediate; they had often been 
together in these emergencies, demand- 
ing a quick stealth. He did not speak a 
word till he was back beside her in the 
room. 

“Tt’s people!” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
in a hoarse whisper; “there’s people 
here!” 

“How d’you know? Where are they?” 

“They’re up above. I heard ’em talk- 
ing. Listen!” 

They both listened. The sounds in 
the upper room continued—voices and 
footsteps. 

“There’s two,” said Mr. Dalrymple. 
“T can tell by the feet. Who can it be? 
It’s road people like ourselves, most 
like; no one else ’u’d ever come here.” 

“T wonder if it’s anyone we know. It 
might be the Lovells—you know Lance 
and Aurelia Lovell are walking in Kent.” 

“T hope it ain’t folk in the house after 
repairs,” said Mr. Dalrymple, struck 
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by a sudden thought. “You never know 
your luck, and some one may have 
bought the place.” 

“T hope it’s not that stuck-up Eleanor 
Ripley and her husband,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple. “We had enough of their 
airs when we met them at Maidstone. 
She’s got saucers to all her cups.” 

“Well, I'd sooner it was her than 
gaujos,” returned Mr. Dalrymple; “it 
’u’d never do for us to get found here, 
and it ’u’d mean a-spoiling of the place 
for visitors.” 

“You go and have a look,” suggested 
his wife. “Take off your shoes.” 

Mr. Dalrymple shuffled them off with- 
out undoing the laces, and left the room 
with extreme caution. His progress up- 
stairs and along the passage was as 
silent as only his kind know how to 
make it. 

Mrs. Dalrymple strained her ears, 
which were as quick as they were when 
she was seventeen. The voices con- 
tinued, but she detected more than con- 
versation—she thought she heard a 
sound of sobbing. Time went on. 
Reginald was evidently maneuvering 
with his usual discretion, for the flow of 
talk above remained uninterrupted. In- 
deed, so velvet-footed was he that he 
was back at her side before she expected 
him, and, old stager though she was, 
nearly made her jump. 

“Tt’s gaujos,” he said, in a low voice. 
“There's two of em, mighty queer . . .” 

“How queer?” 

“Oh, the girl’s got short hair like a 
boy, and the boy he’s soft-looking. 
They’re only a boy and girl. Maybe we 
could scare ’em out.” 

“T don’t want to scare them,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple. “The night ain’t fit 
for a dog and I'd be sorry to turn ’em 
out in it. But if they ain’t road people, 
what are they doing here?” 

“They’re quarreling,” said Mr. Dal- 
rymple—“ quarreling and crying.” 

“T thought I heard crying.” 

“Tt’s the girl’s crying, into a hand- 
kerchief. She’s got a white handker- 
chief with a blue border.” 
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* Are they gentry?” 

“Fine gentry, I should say, by their 
clothes, but I don’t think they’re after 
repairs or taking the house or anything.” 

“What are they doing, then?” 

“Sheltering from the rain, like us, and 
I don’t think they’ve got much money, 
for they're talking a lot of words about 
the price of a ticket to London.” 

“Ts that what the trouble’s about 

“No, I don’t know as it is. I can’t 
make out a lot of their foolish words, but 
it seems as either he wants to marry 
her and she won't, or else as they are 
married and she wants to get shut of 
him and he won't have it.” 

“IT should think not!” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple. “I’m for sticking to, your 
lawful certificated husband, and that’s 
why I'd never go to the workhouse ex- 
cept just now and again for a rest. You 
know that Eleanor she says a woman 
should be able to get rid of her husband 
if she wants to, and take a new one, 
which you can’t do in a workhouse, but 
I was always brought up to strict no- 
tions as to marriage. My mother was 
a married woman, and so is my daughter 
after me.” 

“Well, maybe they ain’t married. I 
don’t rightly know. They had too many 
words for me to be able to make out the 
lot of them. But hold your tongue, 
Hannah; they’re coming down.” 

Steps sounded on the rickety stairs of 
the mockbeggar—unskillful, gaujo steps 
that made every stair creak. 

Mrs. Dalrymple made a hasty move- 
ment as if to gather up her possessions 
and thrust them back under the rags 
in the perambulator, stirred, perhaps, 
by some dim instinct of far-off ancestors 
who must not let the stranger look upon 
their household gods. 

Her husband laid hold of her arm. 
“Don’t be scared; they’re nothing— 
hardly cut their teeth yet!” 

At the same moment a young man 
appeared in the doorway. He was tall 
and loosely knit, with a heavy coltish- 
ness about him, as of one not yet full 
grown. Behind him a girl’s face stood 
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out of the shadows, framed in a queer 
little stiff mane of cropped hair. Her 
eyes were bright and resolute, but at 
the same time frightened. 

“Hullo!” said the youth, truculently, 
to Mr. Dalrymple. “What are you doing 
here?” 

Mr. Dalrymple looked the aggressor 
up and down. “This place belongs to us 
as much as you.” 

“More than you,” said Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, “seeing as we’re road people and 
you’re house people who have no busi- 
ness here!” 

“Well, I might ask what your busi- 
ness is.” 

“Our business is to have supper and 
a doss on a wet night, and if you 
keeps clear and don’t come round 
talking foolishness we won't meddle 
with you, and there’s room enough for 
the lot of us.” 

“It’s all right, Bob,” said the girl. 
“Let’s go back.” Her face was flushed, 
and her eyes were a little swollen under 
the straight line of her fringe. 

Mrs. Dalrymple suddenly became 
professional, 

“I’m not the one to interfere with a 
real lady and gentleman,” she whined, 
putting on the manner which she kept 
for well-dressed strangers. “I’m sure 
you're a real fine lady and gentleman, 
and if the lady will only cross my hand 
with silver I'll tell her some gorgeous 
things about herself; and maybe about 
the gentleman, too. I can see a lot of 
money coming to you, lady—even more 
than the price of a ticket to London!” 

The girl darted a surprised look at her 
companion. 

“Come, lady,”’ wheedled Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, “I'll tell you a high-class tale 
about husbands.” 

The girl turned away with a heighten- 
ing of her flush. “I can’t bear this non- 
sense,”’ she said, in a low voice to the 
young man. “These people needn’t 
interfere with us, nor we with them. 
Let’s go upstairs.” , 

The youth looked sulky. “It’s all 
very well,” he said, “but they’ve got the 
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only decent room; the rain’s coming 
through all the ceilings above.” 

“You should have put your traps in 
here,” said Mr. Dalrymple, “then we 
should have kept out of it; but as we’re 
here we mean to stick. My old woman’s 
wet through, and she’s going to have a 
dry doss, I’m blowed if she ain’t.” 

“Oh, well, come on,” said the young 
man. “It may clear up before night, and 
then we'll start again.” 

He turned away, following the girl 
upstairs, and the Reginald Dalrymples 
were left in peace. 

“There’s queer things you meets on 
the roads,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, “and 
it isn’t so much the people you meet as 
the places where you meets ’em. Now 
what are those two doing here? I’m 
beat.” 

“You’re curious,”’ retorted Mr. Dal- 
rymple, “fair eat up with curiosity, 
because you’re a woman. Now I don’t 
think twice about ’em as long as they 
leaves me alone, and nor won’t you, 


Hannah, if you’ve got sense. Here, let’s 
have a fire and get ourselves dry.” 

He turned to the all-providing pram 
and from its depths drew forth its last 


treasures—some blocks of wood and a 
bundle of sticks. The Dalrymples always 
carried a supply of dry firewood about 
with them, for they were getting old 
and considered themselves entitled to 
a certain amount of luxury in their old 
age. 

A fire was soon lit and the kettle put 
on to boil: once it was blazing, the addi- 
tion of a few damp sticks gathered out- 
side no longer mattered. The room grew 
warm and Mrs. Dalrymple’s clothes 
began to steam. Her husband took off 
his coat and put it over her shoulders. 

“There you are, Hannah,” he said. 
“TI don’t want it. This weather makes 
me sweat, but you’ve got to take care 
of your bones.” 

They made tea, which they drank in 
great comfort, with half a stale loaf and 
a lump of lard. Outside, the rain was 
hissing down, while the wind howled in 
the chimney. 
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“Tt ‘Il be wet upstairs,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple, pleasantly. 

The fire was beginning to die down, 
and Mr. Dalrymple did not fancy going 
outside to get in more sticks. 

“Tl go and have a look at the banis- 
ters,” he said, “and maybe there's a bit 
of a cupboard door.” 

The banisters looked satisfactory as 
fuel, and he was in the act of wrenching 
a couple of them out when he saw the 
young man on the staircase above him. 

“Hi!” said the latter, dejectedly, 
“we're half flooded out upstairs. I was 
going to suggest that we come in with 
you till it stops raining. We'll clear out 
as soon as the weather lets us.” 

“We're poor people,” said Mr. Dal- 
rymple — “Mrs. Reginald Dalrymple 
and I are poor people, and we can’t 
afford to take lodgers at our fire without 
a bit of silver.” 

“We aren’t asking you to take us as 
lodgers, damn it! I’m just asking you 
to let the young lady come and sit in a 
dry place. It’s what you wouldn’t re- 
fuse a dog.” 

“T would certainly refuse a dog,”’ re- 
turned Mr. Dalrymple, with dignity. 
“My wife and I never allows no dogs 
to sit with us, it being well known as 
dogs have fleas, and my wife being a 
lady as ‘Il have nothing to do with 
fleas!” 

The young man surveyed Mr. Dal- 
rymple as if he himself belonged to that 
species. 

“Well, if you want money,” he said, 
“T suppose you must have it. Will a 
shilling do you?” 

“A shilling will do me very well,” 
said Mr. Dalrymple, loftily, “and it 
includes the fire. We have a very excel- 
lent fire!’ 

“So I gather,” said the young man 
as he coughed in the smoke that was 
eddying upstairs. : 

But even the Dalrymple quarters, full 
of smoke and the smell of ancient rags, 
were better than the leaking, dripping 
rooms where he and Meave Anstey had 
been struggling in vain to keep warm and 
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dry. Meave was shivering now, and 
her face was no longer flushed, but blue, 
as she sat down gingerly beside Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s fire. 

“Cross my hand with silver, lady,” 
said that good woman, returning un- 
abashed to the attack, “and I'll tell you 
the prettiest fortune that ever was 
spoke.” 

*T don’t want your lies,” said the girl, 
angrily, with a sudden gulp. 

“Lies, lady! I never tells lies! May I 
be struck dead if I does.” 

““My wife is well known as a truth- 
telling woman,” said Mr. Dalrymple, 
“and I'll thank you not to miscall 
her!” 

For some reason Meave felt rebuked, 
though she believed neither of them. 
I’m sorry,” she said. “Well, you 
may tell my fortune if you like, but I’ve 
only got sixpence.” 

“Thank you, lady. Thank you kindly, 
lady. Sixpence will buy me a packet of 
tea at the next village, lady. And I'll 
drink your very good health in it, for I 
never drinks nothing stronger than tea, 
which is well known.” 

Meave held out a soft, artistic-looking 
hand, which was by this time more than 
a little grimy. 

“T likes dirt on the hand,” remarked 
Mrs. Dalrymple; “it helps me to see 
the lines better. Now what I see is this: 
I see a railway line, with a train on it 
going to London, and you and a gentle- 
man are in that train, and when you 
get to London I sees a church, and a 
priest, and a great crowd of people, and 
rice, and slippers. I see all that, and 
you in the middle of it, beautiful as an 
angel, and beside you a tall, handsome 
young gentleman with light hair and 
brown eyes.” 

The girl angrily pulled her hand away. 
“Don't talk such nonsense, please! I 
can’t stand it.” 

“You don’t want to get married?” 

“No, I don’t. As if 'd— Rice! ... 
Slippers! ... White veil... !” The 
scorn grew in her voice. 

“'There’s a wedding cake, 
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Mrs. Dalrymple, “with sugar all over 
it!” 

“TI don’t want to hear any more. 
Look here, you’re a fortune teller, aren’t 
you? I suppose I’m the first girl you’ve 
ever met who hasn’t wanted to hear 
about marriage?” 

“You would be the first if I believed 
you,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, who had 
dropped her company manner in the 
familiarity of the scene. 

“Well, you can believe it. I don’t 
want to get married—I don’t believe in 
marriage,” and she threw a defiant 
glance not at Mrs. Dalrymple, but at the 
young man. 

“But a girl can’t never live by herself. 
It ain’t natural.” 

“And it ain’t safe,” said Mr. Dal- 

rymple. “I’ve known more than one 
time when my wife here might have 
got copped if it hadn’t been for hav- 
ing me handy to show her the right 
trick.” 
- “TI don’t mean to be alone,” said the 
girl. “I don’t believe in that, either. 
What I hate is the hypocrisy and the 
slavery of marriage.” Her voice rose 
and warmed; she became a little lec- 
turer. “It’s the idea of losing my free- 
dom which I can’t bear. If women 
hadn’t been slaves for centuries none of 
them could bear it. When I choose my 
mate we shall both of us be free—free to 
love and free to part. There shall be no 
keeping of the outer husk when the 
kernel has rotted.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple stared 
silently with their mouths open, and the 
young man looked uneasy. 

“You see me and my friend here, 
now,’ continued Meave, “and even you, 
a woman outside the ordinary conven- 
tions of society, immediately form the 
idea that we’re going to be married. I 
tell you you’re utterly wrong. If we 
were going to be married we shouldn't 
be running away; we should be sitting 
at home, unpacking wedding presents. 
We are going to join our lives together, 
but in freedom, not in bondage. We 
shall be free to part whenever we choose, 
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free to work, free to go our own 
ways...” She had almost forgotten 
that she had not got her debating so- 
ciety before her. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, “I 
don’t want to part and I don’t want to 
work and I don’t want to go any differ- 
ent ways from Mr. Dalrymple, so I 
can’t see the sense of what you're saying. 
Mr. Dalrymple and me has been married 
close on forty years, and we've got a 
daughter who’s been married 
twenty years to a fine feller in the osier 
trade. She has a caravan with brass 
rods on the door and lace curtains in 
the windows, and five of the dearest lit- 
tle children you could think of; least- 
ways, the eldest’s nearly grown up now. 
And we've got a son Jerome who’s a 
sailor and has had two wives one after 
the other. The wife he’s got now lives 
in a house and has a china tea service. 
We’re proud of our children, but they’ve 
gone away from us now and I don’t 
know what we'd do if we hadn’t got 
each other.” 

“She’s uncommon set on her chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Dalrymple. “That’s 
their likenesses up there on the shelf, 
what we carries about with us every- 
where. My daughter Sue ’u’d have us 
stay with her, and once we went and 
stopped with my son and daughter at 
Portsmouth and slept in a bed. But 
we'd just as soon be along of each other 
here.” 

“Reckon you wants your husband 
more when you’re old than when you're 
young,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. “I’m 
getting too old to do most of the things 
I used, and I don’t know what I'd do 
if it wasn’t for Mr. Dalrymple, who does 
them for me. Our idea is to keep on the 
roads till we’re old enough to go into 
the married quarters at the workhouse. 
It *u’d break our hearts if we was to 
be separated after all this time... . I 
don’t hold with being parted from your 
certificated husband.” 

“You gets used to each other like,” 
said Mr. Dalrymple. “If I was to go 
on the roads with anyone else I'd be 
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so bothered and vexed I shouldn’t know 
what to do.” 

“Tf I was ever to see you on the roads 
with anyone else . . .”’ said Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, menacingly. 

“Not likely, old lady,” said he, push- 
ing her cap over one eye in playful 
affection. 

“Now, now,” said she, “none of your 
larks.”” But she looked pleased and a 
little proud of him. 

The rain had become a storm, with a 
rush of wind in the chimneys of the 
mockbeggar. Dead leaves flew rustling 
round the yard, and the pool under the 
window was a little lake. But beside the 
fire it was warm and dry, though the 
smoke, as it eddied and waved under 
the low ceiling, made Meave choke a 
little, and strange tears come into her 
eyes—of course that was the smoke. 
She felt proud and happy. She had 
broken free at last . . . and she was 
saving Bob, who otherwise would have 
become a slave, having all the instincts 
of one... . 

“OQoo—ooo .. . yah!” A loud yawn 
from Mr. Dalrymple made her start. 
“Tm sleepy,” he added, conversa- 
tionally. 

“Now don’t you start using words 
again,” said his wife. “I’m not accus- 
tomed to them, being a Stanley, and I 
reckon the young lady ain’t, either, for 
all her uncertificated ideas. If you wants 
to go to sleep—go.” 

“Tm going,” said Mr. Dalrymple. 

“Then take back your coat. I’ve 
dried under it nicely.” 

“T don’t want any coat. 
as a bug.” 

“You want it, and you'll take it. 
Here now.” 

An amiable tussle followed, which 
ended in Mr. Dalrymple putting on his 
coat, while his wife had the piece of 
sacking in addition to her share of the 
rug. They took no more notice of Meave 
Anstey and Bob Pettigrew, but were 
soon asleep, with the queer, stiff, silent 
sleep of animals who rest among foes. 

“Rum old pair,” said Bob, under his 
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breath. “I’m sorry you’ve been let in 
for this, Meave, but it’s better than 
being swamped up stairs.” 

“Oh, they’re all right! I rather like 
them, though of course they’re frauds. 
They're decent to each other, which is 
odd. I rather thought that type of man 
always bullied his wife.” 

“Men aren’t quite such rotters as you 
think—even tramps.” 

He spoke irritably, for the sordid side 
of the adventure was unpleasantly obvi- 
ous on this night of wind and rain with- 
out, and stuffiness and teasing smoke 
within. To his surprise, she did not take 
up his challenge. She sat watching the 
old couple as they lay huddled in the 
corner, a confused blot of rags and 
shadows. 

“Tt’s love that holds them together,” 
she said, in her debating-society voice, 
hushed down to a whisper, “not the 
mere fact of marriage.” 

“T dunno,” said he, truculently. “I 
don’t believe they’d be together now if 
they weren’t married—anyhow, not to- 
gether like this.” 

“Why not? Why shouldn’t lovers be 
faithful?” 

“Tt’s different, as I’ve told you a hun- 
dred times. Especially when you’re old. 
I'd think nothing of it if they were 
young or middle-aged. But they’re old, 
and there must have been lots of times 
when they were tired of loving and tired 
of life, and ’u’d never have gone on if 
they hadn’t belonged to each other.” 

“That’s just it—they were tied.” 

“And the tie kept them together over 
the bad places. It’s like being roped on 
a climb; when one or another of them 
went down, there was always the rope, 
and as soon as they were on their legs 
again they didn’t notice it. I believe 
people who aren’t married—no matter 
how they love each other—somehow 
they’re hardly ever in together at the 
finish. . . . You generally find that if 
the going’s rough they drift apart. Why, 
you, yourself, say you’d hate to belong 
to a man all your life; you want the one 
great Moment, and then not to spoil it 
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by going on together. I think there’s 
a good deal to be said for that, though, 
as I’ve told you dozens of times, I want 
to marry you.” 

He looked very young as he sat there 
beside her in the dying firelight. He 
was only a boy or he wouldn’t have 
come with her—he wouldn’t have let 
her force her adventure on him like that. 
He was very young—but he would grow 
old, like Mr. Dalrymple. That soft 
brown lick of hair on his forehead would 
be gray—his face a little worn, perhaps. 
Should she see it then, or would they 
have gone their separate ways? She 
wondered what he would look like when 
he was old—what he would be like— 
kind, protective, unselfish, like Mr. Dal- 
rymple—a strong arm to lean on when 
she needed it most? . . . Growing old 
together . . . together not only at the 
start, but at the journey’s end . . . but 
tied . . . as Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple 
were tied ... by the memories of 
struggles and toils together, by adven- 
tures and hardships shared, by long 
years of companionship in wayfaring, by 
the love of their children. . . . 

She bowed her head suddenly over her 
lap and tears fell into her hands. 

“Meave—darling—what is it? 
me.” 

His arm was round her, his shoulder 
under her cheek. 

“Bob ... Bob... will you always 
love me—when we’re old?” 

“Of course I shall always love 
you.” 

““As much as that?” and she waved 
her hand toward the indefinite mass of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“T should hope so,” with a little con- 
tempt. 

“Then ... Bob... let’s go back.” 

“Go back where?” 

“Home. I want us to get married.” 

“My little Meave!... But you 
said—”’ 

“Tt’s seeing them. They’re so happy 
—they’re so true. They’re dirty, terri- 
ble, shameless old things, but they’re 
happy; they’ve got something that we 
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haven’t got—that we can’t ever have, 
unless we’re married.” 

He had wisdom to be silent, hugging 
her without a word. 

“TLet’s go back home. It’s not ten 
o'clock yet, and we can tell mother we 
were caught in the rain and waited to see 
if it would stop. She need never know.” 

“And we'll get married?” 

“Yes, though you know she'll make 
us go in for everything—bridesmaids 
and rice and church bells and all that.” 

“Never mind: it Il make Mrs. Dal- 

ymple’s fortune come true.” 

They both laughed a little. 

*“When shall we start?” he asked her. 

“Oh, soon—now.” 

“But it’s coming down in buckets.” 

“Never mind: we're only an hour 
from home. We haven't got to face all 
that walk into Rye and then the journey 
to London.” 

She shivered a little, and he drew her 
close in sudden, fierce protection. 

“T shouldn’t have let you come. I’ve 
been a fool about all this. I didn’t 
believe in it, and yet I gave way because 
I was afraid of losing you. I should 
have had sense enough for both of us, 
and made you go my way instead of 
yours.” 

“Ts that what you’re going to do in 
future?” 

“Yes 
thing.” 

She laughed, and their lips came to- 
gether. 

It was he who remembered the need 
for quick action. 

“Come, we must be getting off, or we 
sha’n’t be home till it’s too late to ex- 
plain. Are you ready?” 

“Quite. I’m glad we didn’t bring any 
luggage, except in our ulster pockets. 
It would have been difficult to explain 
why we'd gone for a walk with two suit- 
cases.” 

They 
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giggled light-heartedly, and 
went out on tiptoe. 

They were off. But just as they were 
leaving the mockbeggar she remembered 
something that had been left undone. 
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“Bob, we ought to tell them. I want 
them to know.” 

“For Heaven's sake don’t go back 
and wake them up! What d’you want 
them to know?” 

“That we're going to be married.” 

“What on earth has that got to do 
with them?” 

“Oh, nothing, of course ... but I 
thought ... Give me a leaf out of your 
pocket book, there’s a darling.” 

He gave it, and she scribbled on it, 
“We are going to be married,” and, 
creeping back into the room, put it on 
the mantelpiece beside the pictures of 
the blowsy girl and the sailor. 

“ And look here”’ she added, “as we're 
not going to London, we might just 
leave the price of our tickets with them. 
It may help them a lot.” 

“They'll probably spend it on drink.” 

“Well, let them. I don’t care. I can’t 
bear to think of people without proper 
boots on their feet.” 

The firelight was playing reproach- 
fully on the toe of Mr. Dalrymple’s shoe. 

“Nor can I. Well, here’s the money. 
It ‘ll be a surprise for them when they 
wake up.” 

He put it beside the paper on the 
mantelpiece, and they went out. 


It was daylight when Mr. and Mrs. 
Dalrymple woke. The storm had ceased. 

“Hullo! They’ve gone,” said he. 

“Not taken any of our things with 
them, have they, Reg?” asked his wife, 
looking anxiously round. 

“Not they. They’re gentry. Gentry 
don’t take poor people’s things without 
a lawyer.” 

“You never know. Besides, they was 
queer gentry. All that talk she had 
about marriage ... it was shocking. 
If I'd ever heard my Sue using such 
words I'd have—” 

“Wot’s this?” 

Her husband had found the treasure 
on the mantelpiece. 

“T’m blowed if they haven’t left their 
money behind ’em! Ten bob if it’s a 
tanner! Well, I’m blowed!” 
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“That’s luck for us, anyway, if it 
ain’t exactly luck for them.” 

“Oh, I reckon they done it on pur- 
pose. They'd never have put their 
dough just there by our Jack’s likeness. 
It’s Christian charity, that’s what it is.” 

“IT don’t believe it’s Christian charity 
—that ‘u’d be tuppence. Ten bob’s 
nothing but an accident. Howsumever, 
it makes no difference to me what it is 
so long as it’s there. I could do with a 
plate o’ ham.” 

“A plate o’ ham and a cup o’ coffee, 
and a bottle o’ whisky to come along 
with us to Tonbridge.” 

“That’s it. But look there, Reg— 
there’s writing on the paper.” 


“So there is. Pity we ain’t scollards.”’ 


“Maybe it’s a word for us.” 

“That’s what it is, I reckon.” 

She picked up the paper and inspected 
it solemnly, then passed it on to her 
husband, who did the same. 

“Pity we never got no school learn- 
ing, Reg.” 

“T’ve never felt the want.” 

“But I'd like to be able to read the 
word they’ve left us.” 

“That’s because you’re a woman and 
made of curiosity. I, being a man, says 
let’s take the money and be thankful. 
And now, old lady, pack up your traps, 
for, thanks to this bit of luck, we'll have 
our breakfast at the Blue Boar.” 


MOUNTAIN DAWN 


BY MAXWELL STRUTHERS BURT 


CROSS the dark linked loveliness of lakes 
A sign goes, and a bird awakes; 
A sleepy thrush, a mottled thrush, whose wings 
Shake off the dew the moment when he sings; 
And like the drops of crystal on the ground, 
After the song there is no other sound. 


Dim, dim, oh, beauty that awaits the gold, 
Gray as an ousel’s wing, and cold, 

Yet with me pause a little while, and stay 
The more familiar coming of the day; 
Bring me faint sounds I cannot hear until 
I hear the haunted waterfall and hill; 


The echo of the night, among the trees; 

The echo of the slight, moon-shivered breeze: 
And that calm presence which enchants the hills 
From twilight on, and all the valley fills 

With dreams and dreaming radiance and hush— 
Wait! Wait! Ah, wait, till once again the thrush! 
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MY BOYHOOD 


PART II 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


WAS the seventh child in a family of 

ten children. Hiram, Olly Ann, Wil- 
son, Curtis, Edmond, and Jane came 
before me; Eden, Abigail, and Eveline 
came after me. All were as unlike me in 
those mental qualities by which I am 
known to the world as you can well con- 
ceive, but all were like me in their more 
fundamental family traits. We all had 
the same infirmities of character: we 
were all tenderfeet, lacking in grit, will 
power, self-assertion, and the ability to 
deal with men. We were easily crowded 
to the wall, easily cheated, always ready 
to take a back seat, timid, complying, 
undecided; obstinate, but not com- 
bative; selfish, but not self-asserting; 


always the easy victims of pushing, 
coarse-grained, designing men. As with 
father, the word came easy, but the 


blow was slow to follow. Only a year 
or two ago a lightning-rod man made my 
brother Curtis and his son John have 
his rods put upon their barn against 
their wills. They did not want his rods, 
but could not say no with enough force. 
He simply held them up and made them 
take his rods, willy-nilly. Curtis had 
maps, books, washing machines, etc., 
forced upon him in the same way. I am 
able to resist the tree men, book agents, 
etc., and the lightning-rod man, for a 
wonder, found me a decided noncon- 
ductor. But I can see how my weaker 
brothers failed. I have settled a lawsuit 
rather than fight it out, when I knew 
law and justice were on my side. My 
wife has often said that I never knew 
when I was imposed upon. I may know 
it, and yet feel that resenting it would 
cause me more pain than the affront did. 
Strife and contention kill me, yet come 
easy to me, and did to all my family. 
My sense of personal dignity, personal 


honor, is not a plant of such tender 
growth that it cannot stand rough winds 
and nipping frosts. That is a flattering 
way of saying that we dre a very non- 
chivalrous tribe and would rather run 
away than fight, any time. 

During the anti-rent war in Delaware 
County in 1844, father, who wasa “down 
renter,” once fled to a neighbor’s house 
when he saw the posse coming, and took 
refuge under the bed, leaving his feet 
sticking out. Father never denied it and 
never seemed a bit humiliated when twit- 
ted about it. Grandfather Kelly seemsto 
have used up all our fighting blood in 
campaigning with Washington, though I 
more than half suspect that our non- 
combativeness comes from the paternal 
side of the family. As a schoolboy I 
never had a fight, nor have I ever dealt 
or received a hostile blow since. And I 
never saw but one of my brothers fight 
at school, and he fought the meanest 
boy in school and punished him well. I 
can see him now sitting on the prostrate 
form of the boy, with his hands clinched 
in the boy’s hair and jamming his face 
down into the crusty snow till the blood 
streamed down his face. The nearest I 
ever came to a fight at school was when, 
one noontime, we were playing baseball 
and a boy of my own age and size got 
angry at me and dared me to lay my 
hand on him. I did it quickly, but his 
bite did not follow his bark. I was never 
whipped at school or at home that I 
can remember, though I no doubt often 
deserved it. There was a good deal of 
loud scolding in our family, but very 
few blows. 

Father and mother had a pretty hard 
struggle to pay for the farm and clothe 
and feed and school us all. We lived off 
the products of the farm to an extent 
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that people do not think of doing nowa- 
days. Not only was our food largely 
home grown, but our clothes also were 
home grown and home spun. In my 
early youth our house linen and our 
summer shirts and trousers were made 
from flax that grew on the farm. Those 
pioneer shirts, how vividly I remember 
them! They dated from the stump, and 
bits of the stump in the shape of 
“shives’’ were inwoven in their texture 
and made the wearer of them an un- 
willing penitent for weeks, or until use 
and the washboard had subdued them. 
Peas in your shoes are no worse than 
“shives”’ in your shirt. But those tow 
shirts stood by you. If you lost your 
hold in climbing a tree and caught on a 
limb, your shirt or your linen trousers 
would hold you. The stuff from which 
they were made had a history behind it; 
pulled up by the roots, rotted on the 
ground, broken with a crackle, flogged 
with a swingle, and drawn through a 
hatchel, out of all this ordeal came the 
flax. How clearly I remember father 
working with it in the bright, sharp 
March days, breaking it, then swingling 
it with a long wooden swordlike tool over 
the end of an upright board fixed at the 
base in a heavy block. This was to 
separate the brittle fragments of the 
bark from the fibers of the flax. Then in 
large handfuls he drew it through the 
hatchel—an instrument with a score or 
more long, sharp, iron teeth, set in a 
board, row behind row. This combed 
out the tow and other worthless ma- 
terial. It was a mighty good discipline 
for the flax; it straightened out its 
fibers and made it as clear and straight as 
a girl’s tresses. Out of the tow we twisted 
bag strings, flail strings, and other 
strings. With the worthless portions we 
made huge bonfires. The flax mother 
would mass upon her distaff and spin 
into threads. The last I saw of the old 
crackle, fifty or more years ago, it served 
as a hen roost under the shed, and the 
savage old hatchel was doing duty be- 
hind the old churner when he sulked 
and pulled back so as to stop the churn- 


ing machine. It was hatcheling wool 
then instead of flax. The flax was spun 
on a quill which ran by the foot, and the 
quills, or spools holding the thread, were 
used in a shuttle when the cloth was 
woven. The old loom stood in the hog- 
pen chamber, and there mother wove 
her linen, her rag carpets, and her 
woolen goods. I have “quilled”’ for her 
many a time—that is, run the yarn off 
the reel on to spools for use in the 
shuttle. 

Father had a flock of sheep which 
yielded wool enough for our stockings and 
mittens and comforts and underwear, 
and woolen sheets and comforts for the 
beds. Before the sheep were sheared in 
June they were driven two miles to the 
creek to be washed. Washing-sheep day 
was an event on the farm. It was no 
small task to get the sheep off the moun- 
tain, drive them to the deep pool behind 
old Jonas More’s grist mill, pen them 
up there, and drag them one by one 
into the water and make good clean 
Baptists of them. But a sheep is no 
fighter; it struggles for a moment and 
then passively submits to the baptism. 
My older brothers usually did the wash- 
ing, and I did the herding. When the 
shearing was done, a few days later, the 
poor creatures were put through another 
ordeal, to which, after a brief struggle, 
they quickly resigned themselves. 
Father did the shearing, while I at times 
held the animal’s legs. 

The wool was soon sent to the pulling 
mill and made into rolls, though I have 
seen it carded and made into rolls at 
home by hand. How many bundles of 
rolls tied up into sheets I have seen come 
home! Then in the long summer after- 
noons I would hear the hum of the big 
spinning wheel in the chamber and hear 
the tread of the girl as she ran it, walk- 
ing to and fro and drawing out and 
winding up the yarn. The white rolls, 
ten inches or more long and the size of 
one’s finger, would lie in a pile on the 
beam of the wheel, and one by one 
would be attached to the spindle and 
drawn out into yarn of the right size. 
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Each new roll was welded on to the end 
of the one that went before it, so that 
the yarn did not show the juncture. 
But now for more than sixty years the 
music of the spinning wheel has not 
been heard in the land. 

Mother used to pick her geese in the 
barn where father used to shear the 
sheep, and to help gather in the flock 
was a part of my duty also. The geese 
would submit to the plucking about as 
readily as the sheep to the shearing, but 
they presented a much more ragged and 
sorry appearance after they had bten 
fleeced than did the sheep. It used to 
amuse me to see them put their heads 
together and talk it over and laugh and 
congratulate one another over the vic- 
tory they had just won!—they had got 
out of the hands of the enemy with only 
the loss of a few feathers which they 
would not want in the warm weather! 
The goose is the one inhabitant that 
cackles as loudly and as cheerfully over 
a defeat as over a victory. Geese are so 
complacent and optimistic that it is a 
comfort to me to see them about. The 
very silliness of the goose is a lesson in 
wisdom. The pride of a plucked gander 
makes one take courage. I think it quite 
probable that we learned from the goose, 
our habit of hissing our dissent, and 
maybe our other habit of trying some- 
times to drown an opponent with noise 
has a like origin. The silly, shallow- 
pated goose—yet what dignity and im- 
pressiveness in her migrating wild clans 
driving in ordered ranks across the 
spring or autumnal skies, linking the 
Chesapeake and the Canadian lakes in 
one flight! The great forces are loosened 
and winter is behind them in one case, 
and the tides of spring bear them on in 
the other. When I hear the trumpet of 
the wild geese in the sky I know that 
dramatic events in the seasonal changes 
are taking place. 

I was the only one of the ten children 
who, as father said, “took to l’arnin’,”’ 
though in all those seventy-five years of 
poring over books and periodicals I have 
not become learned. But I easily dis- 
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tanced the other children in school. 
The others learned to read and write and 
cipher a little—Curtis and Wilson barely 
that. My teacher, when I was about 
thirteen or fourteen, did not seem much 
impressed by my aptitude, for I recall 
how he told other scholars, boys and 
girls of about my own age, to get them 
each a grammar, but did not tell me. I 
felt a little slighted, but made up my 
mind I would have a grammar also, and, 
father refusing to buy it for me, I made 
small cakes of maple sugar in the spring 
and, peddling them in the village, got 
enough to buy the grammar and other 
books. The teacher was a little taken 
aback when I produced my book as the 
others did theirs, but he put me in the 
class and I kept along with the rest of 
them, but without any idea that the 
study had any practical bearing on our 
daily speaking and writing. That 
teacher was a superior man, a graduate 
of the state normal school at Albany, 
but I failed to impress him with my 
scholarly aptitudes, which certainly 
were not remarkable. But long after- 
ward, when he had read some of my 
earlier magazine articles, he wrote to 
me, asking if I were indeed his early 
farm-boy pupil. His interest and com- 
mendation gave me rare pleasure. I had 
at last justified that awkward intrusion 
into his grammar class. Much later in 
life, after he had migrated to Kansas, 
while on a visit East he called upon me 
when I chanced to be in my native town. 
This gave me a still deeper pleasure. He 
died in Kansas many years ago, and is 
buried there. I have journeyed through 
the state many times, and always re- 
member that it holds the ashes of my old 
teacher. It is a satisfaction for me to 
write his name, James Oliver, in this 
record. 

I was in many respects an odd one 
in my father’s family. I was like a graft 
from some other tree. And this is 
always a disadvantage to a man—not to 
be the logical outcome of ‘what went 
before him, not to be backed up by his 
family and inheritance—to be of the 
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nature of a sport. It seems as if I had 
more intellectual capital than I was en- 
titled to and robbed some of the rest of 
the family, while I had a full measure of 
the family weaknesses. I can remember 
how abashed I used to be as a child, 
when strangers or relatives, visiting us 
for the first time, after looking the rest 
of the children over, would ask, pointing 
to me: “That is not your boy. Whose 
boy is that?” I have no idea how I 
looked different from the others, because 
I can see the family stamp upon my face 
very plainly. My face resembles Hiram’s 
more than any of the others, and I have 
a deeper attachment for Hiram than 
for any of the rest of my brothers. 
Hiram was a dreamer, too, and he had 
his own idealism, which expressed itself 
in love of bees, of which he kept many 
hives at one time, and of fancy stock— 
sheep, pigs, poultry—and a desire to see 
other lands. His bees and fancy stock 
never paid him, but he always expected 
they would the next year. But they 
yielded him honey and wool of a certain 
intangible, satisfying kind. To be the 
owner of a Cotswold ram or ewe for 
which he had paid one hundred dollars 
or more, gave him rare satisfaction. 
One season, in his innocence, he took 
some of his fancy sheep to the state fair 
at Syracuse, not knowing that an un- 
known outsider stood no chance at all 
on such an occasion. 

Hiram always had to have some sort 
of a plaything. Though no hunter and 
an indifferent marksman, yet he had 
during his life several fancy rifles. Once 
when he came to Washington to visit 
me he brought his rifle with him, carry- 
ing the naked weapon in his hand or 
upon his shoulder. The act was merely 
the whim of a boy who likes to take his 
playthings with him. Hiram certainly 
had not come to “shoot up” the town. 
In the early ‘fifties he had a fifty-dollar 
rifle made by a famous rifle maker in 
Utica. There was some hitch or mis- 


understanding about it and Hiram made 
the trip to Utica on foot. I was at home 
that summer and recall seeing him start 
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off one June day, wearing a black coat, 
bent on his fifty-mile walk to see about 
his pet rifle. Of course nothing came of 
it. The rifle maker had Hiram’s money 
and he put him off with fair words; then 
something happened and the gun never 
came to Hiram’s hand. 

Another plaything he had was a ket- 
tledrum with which he amused himself 
in the summer twilight for many seasons. 
Then he got a bass drum, which Curtis 
learned to play, and a very warlike 
sound often went up from the peaceful 
old homestead. When I was married 
and came driving home one October 
twilight with my wife, the martial music 
began as soon as we hove in sight of the 
house. Early in the Civil War Hiram 
seriously talked of enlisting as a drum- 
mer, but father and mother dissuaded 
him. I can see what a wretched, home- 
sick boy he would have been before one 
week had passed. For many years he 
was haunted with a desire to go west, 
and made himself really believe that the 
next month or the month after he would 
go. He kept his valise packed under his 
bed for more than a year, to be ready 
when the impulse grew strong enough. 
One fall it became strong enough to 
start him and carried him as far as 
White Pigeon, Michigan, where it left 
him stranded. After visiting a cousin 
who lived there, he came back, and 
thenceforth his western fever assumed 
only a low, chronic type. : 

I tell you all these things about Hiram 
because I am a chip out of the same 
block and see myself in him. His vain 
regrets, his ineffectual resolutions, his 
daydreams, and his playthings—do I 
not know them all? Only nature in 
some way dealt a little more liberally 
with me and made many of my dreams 
come true. The dear brother! He stood 
next to father and mother to me. How 
many times he broke the path for me 
through the winter snows on the long 
way to school! How faithful he was to 
write to me and to visit me wherever I 
was, after I left home! How he longed 
to follow my example and break away 
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from the old place, but could never 
quite screw his courage up to the stick- 
ing point! He never read one of my 
books, but he rejoiced in all the good 
fortune that was mine. Once when I was 
away at school and fell short of money 
Hiram sent me a small sum when father 
could or would not. In later life he got 
it paid back manifold, and what a satis- 
faction it was to me to thus repay him! 
Hiram was always a child; he never 
grew up, which is true of all of us, more 
or less, and true of father also. I was 
an odd one, but I shared all the family 
infirmities. In fact, I have always been 
an odd one amid most of my human rela- 
tions in life. Place me in a miscellane- 
ous gathering of men, and I separate 
from them or they from me, like oil 
from water. I do not mix readily with 
my fellows. Iam not conscious of draw- 
ing into my shell, as the saying is, but 
I am conscious of a certain strain put 
upon me by those about me. I suppose 
my shell or my skin is too thin. Burbank 
experimented with walnuts, trying to 
produce one with a thin shell, till he 
finally produced one with so thin a shell 
that the birds ate it up. Well, the birds 
sat me up for the same reason, if I don’t 
look out. I am social, but not gregarious. 
I do not thrive in clubs, I do not smoke, 
or tell stories, or drink, or dispute, or 
keep late hours. I am usually as solitary 
as a bird of prey, though I trust not for 
the same reason. I love so much to float 
on-the current of my own thoughts, I 
mix better with farmers, workers, and 
country people generally, than with pro- 
fessional or business men. Birds of a 
feather do flock together, and if we do 
not feel at ease in our company we may 
be sure we are in the wrong flock. Once 
while crossing the continent, at some 
station in Minnesota a gray-bearded, 
farmerlike man got on the train and 
presently began to look eagerly about 
the Pullman as if to see what kind of 
company he was in. After a while his 
eye settled on me at the other end of 
the car. In a few minutes he came over 


to me and sat down beside me and began 
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to tell me his story. He had come from 
Germany as a young man and had lived 
fifty years on a farm in Minnesota, and 
now he was going hack to visit the coun- 
try of his birth. He had prospered and 
had left his sons in charge of his farm. 
What an air he had of a boy out of 
school! The adventure was warming his 
blood; he was going home and he 
wanted some one to whom he could tell 
the good news. I was probably the only 
real countryman in the car and he picked 
me out at once; some quality of rural 
things hovered about us both and drew 
us together. I felt that he had paid me 
an involuntary compliment. How un- 
sophisticated and communicative he 
was! So much so that I took it upon my- 
self to caution him against the men he 
was liable to fall in with in New York. 
I should like to know if he reached the 
fatherland safely and returned to his 
Minnesota farm. 

When I was a boy six or seven years 
old a quack phrenologist stopped at our 
house and father-kept him overnight. 
In the morning he fingered the bumps of 
all of us to pay for his lodging and break- 
fast. When he came to my head I re- 
member he grew enthusiastic. “This 
boy will be a rich man,” he said; “his 
head beats ’em all,’”’ and he enlarged on 
the great wealth I was to accumulate. 
I forgot the rest, but that my bumps 
were nuggets of gold under the quack’s 
fingers; this I have not forgotten. 

The prophecy never came true, though 
more money did come my way than to 
any of the rest of the family. Three of 
my brothers, at least, were not success- 
ful from a business point of view, and 
while I myself have failed in every 
business venture I ever undertook—be- 
ginning with that first speculative stroke 
sometime in the ‘forties, when one 
March morning I purchased the pro- 
spective sap of Curtis’s two maple trees 
for four cents—yet a certain success 
from a bread-and-butter point of view 
has been mine. Father took less stock 
in me than in the other boys, mainly, I 
suppose, on account of my proclivity 
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for books; hence it was a deep satisfac- 
tion to me, when his other sons had 
failed him and loaded the old farm with 
debt, that I could come back and be 
able to take the burden of the debts 
upon myself and save the farm from 
going into strange hands. But it was my 
good fortune, a kind of constitutional 
good luck and not any business talent, 
that enabled me to do so. Remembering 
the prediction of the old quack phre- 
nologist, I used to have my dreams when 
a boy, especially on one occasion, I re- 
member, when I was tending the sap 
kettles in the sugar bush on a bright 
April day, of gaining great wealth and 
coming home in imposing style and 
astonishing the natives with mg display. 
How different the reality from the boy’s 
dream! I came back, indeed, with a 
couple of thousand dollars in my pocket 
(on my bank book), sorrowing and op- 
pressed, more like a pilgrim doing pen- 
ance than like a conqueror returning 
from his victories. But we kept the old 
farm, and, as you know, it still plays an 
important part in my life, though I 
passed the title to my brother many 
years ago. It is my only home; other 
homes that I have had were mere camp- 
ing places for a day and night. But the 
wealth which my bumps indicated 
turned out to be a very shadowy and 
uncommercial kind, yet of a kind that 
thieves cannot steal or panics disturb. 

I remember the first day I went to 
school, probably near my fifth year. It 
was at the old stone schoolhouse, about 
one and a half miles from home. I re- 
call vividly the suit mother made for 
the occasion out of some striped cotton 
goods, with a pair of littleflaps or hounds 
ears upon my shoulders that tossed 
about as I ran. I accompanied Olly 
Ann, my oldest sister. At each one of 
the four houses we passed on the way 
I asked, “ Who lives there?” I have no 
recollection of what happened at school 
those first days, but I remember strug- 
gling with the alphabet soon after; the 
letters were arranged in a column, the 
vowels first, a, e, i, o, u, and then the 
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consonants. The teacher would call us 
to her chair three or four times a day 
and, opening the Colles spelling book, 
point to the letters one by one and ask 
me to name them, drilling them into me 
in that way. I remember that one of the 
boys, older than I, Hen Meeker, on one 
occasion stuck on e. “I'll bet little 
Johnny Burris can tell what that letter 
is. Come up here, Johnny.”’ Up I went 
and promptly answered, to the humilia- 
tion of Hen, “E.” “I told you so,” said 
the schoolmarm. How long it took me 
to learn the alphabet in this arbitrary 
manner I do not know. But I remember 
tackling the a-b, abs, and slowly mas- 
tering those short columns. I remember 
also getting down under the desk and 
tickling the bare ankles of the big girls 
who sat in the seat in front of me. 

The summer days were long and little 
boys must sit on the hard seats and be 
quiet and only go out in the regular 
recess. The seat I sat on was a slab 
turned flat side up and supported on 
four legs cut from a sapling. My feet 
did not touch the floor, and I suppose I 
got very tired, and one afternoon the 
oblivion of sleep came over me, and 
when I came to consciousness again I 
was in a neighbor’s house on a couch 
and the “smell of camphor pervaded 
the room.” I had fallen off the seat 
backward and hit my head on the pro- 
truding stones of the unplastered wall 
behind me, and cut a hole in it, and, I 
suppose, for the moment effectively 
scattered my childish wits. But Mrs. 
Reed was a motherly body and con- 
soled me with flowers and sweets and 
bathed my wounds with camphor, and 
I suppose little Johnny was soon himself 
again. I have often wondered if a small 
bony protuberance on the back of my 
head dated from that collision with the 
old stone schoolhouse. 

Another early remembrance con- 


nected with the old stone schoolhouse is 
seeing Hiram, during the summer noons, 
catch fish in a pail back of old Jonas 
More’s grist mill and put them in the 
potholes in the red sandstone rocks, to 
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be kept there till we went home at night. 
Then he took them in his dinner pail 
and put them in his pond down in the 
pasture lot. I suspect that it was this 
way that chubs got introduced into the 
West Settlement trout stream. The fish 
used to swim around and around in the 
potholes, seeking a way to escape. I 
would put my finger into the water, but 
jerk it back quickly as the fish came 
around. I was afraid of them. But be- 
fore that I was once scared into a panic 
by a high-soaring hen hawk. I have 
probably pointed out to you where, one 
summer day, as I was going along the 
road out on what we called the big hill, 
I looked skyward and saw a big hen 
hawk describing his large circles about 
me. A sudden fear fell upon me, and I 
took refuge behind the stone wall. Still 
earlier in my career I had my first panic 
farther along on this same road. I sup- 
pose I had started off on my first jour- 
ney to explore the world, when, getting 
well down the Deacon road beside the 
woods, I looked back and, seeing how 
far I was from home, was seized with a 
sudden consternation and turned and 
ran back as fast as I could go. I have 
seen a young robin do the same thing 
when it had wandered out a yard or so 
on the branch away from the nest. 

I mastered only my a-b-c’s at the old 
stone schoolhouse. A year or two later 
we were set off in the West Settlement 
district and I went to school at a little 
unpainted schoolhouse with a creek on 
one side of it, and toeing squarely on 
the highway on the other. This also 
was about one and a half miles from 
home, an easy adventurous journey in 
the summer with the many allurements 
of field, stream, and wood, but in winter 
often a battle with snow and cold. In 
winter we went across lots, my elder 
brothers breaking a path through the 
fields and woods. How the tracks in the 
snow—squirrel, hare, skunk, fox—used 
to excite my curiosity; and the line of 
ledges off on the left in the woods where 
brother Wilson used to set traps for 
skunks and coons, how they haunted my 
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imagination as I caught dim glimpses of 
them trudging along in our narrow 
path! One mild winter morning, after I 
had grown to be a boy of twelve or thir- 
teen, my younger brother and I had an 
adventure with a hare. He sat in his 
form in the deep snow between the roots 
of a maple tree that stood beside the 
path. We were almost upon him before 
we discovered him. As he did not move, 
I withdrew a few yards to a stone wall 
and armed myself with a bowlder like 
my fist. Returning, I let drive, sure of 
my game, but I missed by a foot, and 
the hare bounded away over the wall 
and out into the open and off for the 
hemlocks a quarter of a mile away. A 
rabbit in his form only ten feet away 
does not so easily become the rabbit 
in the hand. This desire of the farm 
boy to slay every wild creature he saw 
was universal in my time. I trust things 
have changed in this respect since then. 

At the little old schoolhouse I had 
many teachers. I got well into Day- 
ball’s Arithmetic, Olney’s Geography, and 
read in Hall’s History of the United States 
—through the latter getting quite familiar 
with the Indian wars and the French war 
and the Revolution. Some books in the 
district library also attracted me. I 
think I was the only one of the family 
who took books from the library. I 
recall especially Murphy, the Indian 
Killer and the Life of Washington. The 
latter took hold of me. I remember one 
summer Sunday, as I was playing 
through the house with my older broth- 
ers, stopping to read a certain passage of 
it aloud, and that it moved me so that 
I did not know whether I was in the 
body or out. Many times I read that 
passage, and every time I was sub- 
merged, as it were, by a wave of emo- 
tion. I mention so trifling a matter only 
to show how responsive I was to litera- 
ture at an early age. I should perhaps 
offset this statement by certain other 
facts which are by no means flattering. 
There was a period in my later boyhood 
when comic-song books, mostly of the 
negro-minstrelsy sort, satisfied my crav- 
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ing for poetic literature. I used to 
learn the songs by heart and invent and 
extemporize tunes for them. To this 
day I can repeat some of those rank 
negro songs. 

My taste for books began early, but 
my taste for good literature was of a 
much later and slow growth. My in- 
terest in theological and scientific ques- 
tions antedated my love of literature. 
During the last half of my teens I was 
greatly interested in phrenology and 
possessed a copy of Spurgheim’s Phre- 
nology, and of Combs’s Constitution of 
Man. I also subscribed to Fowler’s 
Phrenological Journal, and for years 
accepted the phrenologists’ own esti- 
mate of the value of their science. And 
I still see some general truths in it. The 
size and shape of the brain certainly give 
clews to the mind within, but its sub- 
division into many bumps, or numerous 
smail areas, like a garden plot, from each 
one of which a different crop is produced, 
is absurd. Certain bodily functions are 
localized in the brain, but not our mental 
and emotional traits—veneration, self- 
esteem, sublimity; these are attributes 
of the mind as a unit. 

As I write these lines I am trying to 
see wherein I differed from my brothers 
and from other boys of my acquaintance. 
I certainly had a livelier interest in 
things and events about me. When Mr. 
McClancey proposed to start an acad- 
emy in the village and came there to feel 
the pulse of the people and to speak upon 
the subject, I believe I was the only 
boy in his audience. I was probably ten 
or twelve years of age. At one point in 
his address the speaker had occasion to 
use me to illustrate his point. “About 
the size of that boy there,” he said, 
pointing to me, and my face flushed 
with embarrassment. The academy was 
started and I hoped in a few years to 
attend it. But the time when father 


could see his way to send me there never 
came. One season when I was fifteen or 
sixteen I set my heart on going to school 
at Harpersfield. A boy whom I knew 
in the village attended it and I wanted 
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to accompany him. Father talked en- 
couragingly and held it out as a possible 
reward if I helped hurry the farm work 
along. This I did, for the first time 
taking to field with the team and plow 
and “summer fallowing”’ one of the oat- 
stubble lots. I followed the plow those 
September days with dreams of Harpers- 
field Academy hovering about me, but 
the reality never came. Father con- 
cluded, after I had finished my job of 
plowing, that he could not afford it. 
Butter was low and he had too many 
other ways for his money. I think it 
quite possible that my dreams gave me 
the best there was in Harpersfield, any- 
way. A worthy aspiration is never lost. 
All these things differentiate me from 
my brothers. 

My interest in theological questions 
showed itself about the same time. An 
itinerant lecturer, with a smooth, ready 
tongue, came to the village charged with 
novel ideas about the immortality of the 
soul, accepting the literal truth of the 
text, “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.”” I attended the meetings and took 
notes of the speaker’s glib talk. I dis- 
tinctly remember that it was from his 
mouth that I first heard the word “en- 
cyclopeedia.”” When he cited the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica in confirmation 
of some statement, I had no doubt of its 
truth, and I resolved some time to get 
my hands on that book. I still have 
those notes and references that I took 
sixty years ago. 

At a much earlier stage of my mental 
development I had a passion for draw- 
ing, but, quite unguided, it resulted only 
in a waste of paper. I wanted to walk 
before I could creep, to paint before I 
could draw, and, getting a box of cheap 
water colors, I indulged my crude artistic 
instincts. My most ambitious piece was 
a picture of General Winfield Scott 
standing beside his horse and some piece 
of artillery, which I copied from a print. 
It was, of course, an awful daub, but in 
connection with it I heard for the first 
time a new word—the word “taste” 
used in its esthetic sense. One of the 
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neighbor women was calling at the house 
and, seeing my picture, said to mother, 
“What taste that boy has!” That appli- 
cation of the word made an impression 
on me that I have never forgotten. 

About this time I heard another new 
word. We were working on the road, and 
I with my hoe was working beside an 
old Quaker farmer, David Corbin, who 
used to be a school teacher; a large flat 
stone was turned over and beneath it 
in some orderly arrangement were some 
smaller stones. “Here are some an- 
tiquities,” said Mr. Corbin, and my 
vocabulary received another addition. 
A new word or a new thing was very 
apt to make its mark upon my mind. I 
have told elsewhere what a revelation 
to me was my first glimpse of one of the 
warblers, the black-throated blue-hack, 
indicating as it did a world of bird life 
of which I had never dreamed—the bird 
life in the inner heart of the woods. My 
brothers and other boys were with me, 
but they did not see the new bird. The 
first time I saw the veery, or Wilson’s 
thrush, also stands out in my memory. 
It alighted in the road before us on the 
edge of the woods. “A brown thrasher,” 
said Bill Chase. It was not the thrasher, 
but it was a new bird to me and the 
picture of it is in my mind as if made 
only yesterday. 

Natural history was a word unknown 
to me in my boyhood, and such a 
thing as nature study in the schools 
was, of course, unheard of. Our 
natural history we got unconsciously in 
the sport at noontime, or on our way to 
and from school or in our Sunday excur- 
sions to the streams and woods. We 
learned much about the ways of foxes 
and woodchucks and coons and skunks 
and squirrels by hunting them. The 
partridge, too, and the crows, hawks, 
and owls, and the song birds of the field 
and orchard, all enter into the farm 
boy’s life. I early became familiar with 
the song and habits of all the common 
birds, and with field mice and the frogs, 
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toads, lizards, and snakes. Also with the 
wild bees and wasps. One season I made 
a collection of bumblebee honey, study- 
ing the habits of five or six different 
kinds and rifling their nests. I kept my 
store of bumblebee honey in the attic, 
where I had a small boxful of the comb 
and a large phial filled with the honey. 
How well I came to know the different 
dispositions of the different kinds—the 
small red-vested, that made its nest 
in a hole in the ground; the small black- 
vested, the large black-vested, the yel- 
low-necked, the black-banded, etc., that 
made their nests in old mice nests in the 
meadow or in the barn and other places. 
I used to watch and woo the little piping 
frogs in the spring marshes when I had 
driven the cows to pasture at night, 
till they would sit in my open hand and 
pipe. I used to creep on my hands and 
knees through the woods to see the 
partridge in the act of drumming. I 
used to watch the mud wasps building 
their nests in the old attic, and noted 
their complaining cry while in the act 
of pressing on the mud. I noted the 
same complaining cry from the bees 
when working on the flower of the pur- 
ple-flowering raspberry—what we called 
“Scotch caps.”’ I tried to trap foxes and 
soon learned how far their cunning sur- 
passed mine. My first lesson in animal 
psychology I got from old Nat Higby 
as he came riding by on horseback one 
winter day, his huge feet almost meeting 
under the horse, just as a hound was 
running a fox across our upper mountain 
lot. “My boy,” he said, “that fox may 
be running as fast as he can, but if you 
stood behind that big rock beside his 
course, and as he came along should 
jump out and shout, ‘Hello!’ he would 
run faster.”” That was the winter when 
in fond imagination I saw a stream of 
silver dollars coming my way from the 
red foxes I was planning to deprive of 
their pelts when they needed them most. 
I have told elsewhere of my trapping 
experiences and how completely I failed. 


(To be continued) 














THE IMPERFECT PARALLEL 


BY CAMBRAY BROWN 


VIS was hot and tired, and while 
waiting in the Subway for a par- 
ticularly reluctant local she reflected 
that she might just as well have battled 
for a place on the express. The local was 
so late that it, too, would be crowded. 
She felt extraordinarily lonely, with a 
rising and rather exasperated sense of 
impatience. She resented the presence 
of so many strange, perspiring people, 
and in a flood of sudden, forlorn regret 
she thought of the cottage at Sunset 
Harbor where she usually spent a serene 
and leisurely summer with her people. 
There was the green, windy golf course; 
the beach where they bathed; the Pren- 
tice motor boat. And there was Billy 
Prentice himself, and Tod Langley, and 
a great many others; in fact, there was 
rather more safety than satisfaction 
in the number of suave, sunbrowned 
young men there, who wore immaculate 
flannels and who appeared to possess no 
interest in that state of life to which it 
had pleased God to call them at Sunset 
Harbor other than a marked concern 
for her society. It stood to reason 
that Avis was not lonely at Sunset 
Harbor. 

But it had been by her own deliberate 
choice that she happened to be marooned 
in New York for the summer. As a 
matter of fact, that was the worst of 
it—there was no one to blame but her- 
self; for the offer of the General Tex- 
tiles Company had been too tempting 
to resist, and in the excitement of creat- 
ing patterns which the magic of looms 
would weave into a gay and visible real- 
ity Avis had been willing—even eager— 
to forego the usual delights of the Maine 
coast. As nothing seemed the fact of a 
furnished room, somewhere “‘uptown.” 
Of less than little importance, too, 


appeared the prospect of dining unin- 
terruptedly alone every night. There 
was her Work; and the need of mascu- 
line society had melted into a nebulous 
nothing. But as June waned into July 
and July slowly gave place to the sultry 
days of August, an increasing weight of 
loneliness settled down on her—the lone- 
liness of a crowded, unfamiliar city. 
There were plenty of things to do in 
New York—summer shows, and places 
to dine and dance—the cool, inviting 
roofs of the great hotels with their 
softened lights and tempered jazz, but 
they were all barred to her since she 
could not go about alone. Two or three 
of the more enterprising young men at 
the General Textiles Company made 
tentative advances in the way of sug- 
gesting a dinner, or hinting at the thea- 
ter, but Avis refused invariably. In the 
canon and apocrypha of Mrs. Grundy— 
as interpreted and treasured in Back 





Bay—such invitations were out of the 
question, and Avis regretted the fact 
exceedingly. 

All this, vaguely present in her 


thoughts at any time, came vividly 
uppermost as the belated local arrived. 
There was the usual surge and crush; 
doors slammed to; and Avis found her- 
self standing beside a slim, straw-hatted 
young man in gray flannels, who made 
room for her and at once stared intently 
at the straw hat of the man next to him. 
She glanced at him casually, and since he 
was good-looking in an unobtrusive, 
well-bred way, with a clear, even tan 
which suggested a more extensive experi- 
ence of outdoors than Wall Street or 
Times Square, she wished she knew him 
—or some one like him—in New York. 
The train halted at the next station 
and more passengers crowded aboard. 
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Avis was wedged helplessly toward the 
young man’s side. With the wide brim 
of her straw hat almost grazing his face, 
he could not be otherwise than very 
much aware of her, but he remained 
studiously oblivious to her presence. 
The train lurched and started again, 
drew into another station and stopped, 
where the crowding-in process was re- 
peated. 

The next stop would be an express 
station, where the local would disgorge 
its oppressive load. It occurred to Avis 
that in the general exodus the young 
man would probably go, too, and the 
thought gave her an odd pang of regret. 
He had piqued her interest. He seemed 
so obviously to be the right sort—her 
sort. He might even know people in 
Boston whom she knew. But standing 
elbow to elbow, they were infinitely re- 
mote from each other. 

And then Avis experienced a moment 
of exasperated revolt. 

An idea, wholly unprecedented in her 
thoughts, tempted her, only to be in- 
stantly suppressed. . . . “Speak to 
him? Never! What would he think of 
me!” . .. All her Back Bay traditions 
recoiled at the thought. Still, monstrous 
as the thought was, it had definitely 
formed itself for an instant, and now, 
thrust ignominiously back into the sub- 
conscious depths of Avis’s mind, it re- 
mained a potent though incalculable 
factor for future evil. 

Meanwhile the young man continued 
to appear absorbed in the gayly colored 
frieze of advertisements that lined the car. 
He looked—or rather Avis imagined that 
he looked—as if he, too, might have be- 
hind him a line of Revolutionary for- 
bears. Perhaps the same ancestral 
inhibitions of birth and rearing which 
restrained her likewise restrained him. 
He could see that she was obviously 
not the sort of girl that flirts with 
strange men in Subway trains, but if 
only a certain telepathic understanding 
of mutual ancestral traditions could be 
established in some vaguely indefinite 
way, how extraordinarily pleasant it 
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would be! Avis imagined him turning 
to her, with a gay glint of amusement in 
his eyes, and saying to her in a way 
that she, of course, would understand 
perfectly: 

“Let’s chuck all this silly rot we've 
been taught. My name’s Stanley 
ers. 

It simply stood to reason that his 
name was Drew, or something nice like 
ae 

Just then the train lurched suddenly 
round an abrupt curve. Humanity, in- 
humanly packed together, swayed as one 
corporate mass. 

“Beg pardon,” said the supposititious 
Mr. Drew, politely but extremely 
briefly. 

Avis regained her balance and said 
nothing. But she dwelt upon the sound 
of his voice; it was a remarkably pleas- 
ant, well-bred voice; and it confirmed 
her impression that his name was Drew, 
or something like that. 

The train came to an abrupt stop and 
a riotous tide of passengers surged past 
her, while others swarmed in to take 
their places. Caught in these conflicting 
currents, Avis struggled to keep her feet, 
with the attractive young man holding 
his ground stubbornly and protectively at 
her side. And then—just as she reflected 
for the fifth time how attractive he 
really was—Avis found herself face to 
face with a girl she had not seen for 


s. 
“Why, Gladys!” 


“A-vis! You, in New York!” 

Of course it must have been the hot 
weather. It could have been nothing 
else, although the quick, inquiring gaze 
Gladys Jewett allowed to fall on the 
young man beside her may have uncon- 
sciously influenced Avis into an unwary, 
if somewhat irrevocable, yielding to 
temptation. Before she realized exactly 
what she was doing Avis had blurted 
out: 

“Oh, Gladys, this is Mr. Drew. . . .” 

Mr. Drew! 

The words slipped out treacherously, 
without her meaning them to—irretriev- 
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ably fatal words spoken before she could 
halt her tongue. 

Gladys acknowledged the presence of 
the putative Mr. Drew with a perfunc- 
tory bow, and rippled merrily on. 

“Avis, you old dear, why didn’t you 
let me know you were in New York? 
. . . Designing? Not really!” 

Avis struggled to reply, but with brain 
awhirl and cheeks aflame at the enormity 
which her lips had committed. It had 
been a mad, fleeting incredible impulse. 
She had been obliquely aware of the 
young man lifting his hat politely to 
Gladys in acknowledgment of the in- 
troduction. What on earth must he 
think of her! 

Gladys was running on volubly. As 
a matter of fact, she was mentally trying 
to “place’”’ Mr. Drew in relation to Avis. 
Were they merely acquaintances?—old 
friends?—or something more than that? 
Could Avis be in love? She did seem 
a little unaccountably flushed and 
embarrassed. 

Meanwhile “Mr. Drew” stood atten- 
tive but discreetly silent. Avis felt 
a rising, unreasonable resentment min- 
gling with her hot shame. Couldn’t he 
be decent enough to take himself off, she 
asked herself, desperately. Couldn’t 
he comprehend that it was just a 
mad slip of her tongue which she 
would give worlds to recall? Couldn’t 
he see that she was ready to sink through 
the floor from shame? But Mr. Drew 
stood immovable as a rock, a third— 
very much a third—of that impromptu 
trio. 

The ebullient Gladys continued to 
talk, quite ignoring Mr. Drew, who, as 
Avis’s personal possession, of course 
didn’t particularly interest her. She 
hadn’t seen Avis for nearly a year, and 
the arrears of gossip were appalling. At 
any rate they were not to be encom- 
passed in the few short minutes before 
the next station was reached, which was 
Gladys’s destination. 

“Why don’t you and Mr. Drew come 
along with me and have tea? I’ve got 
millions of things I simply must tell you.” 
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In that crucial instant, as the train 
came to a stop, Avis hesitated, and was 
lost. Indecision has been the ruin of 
more people than any positive wicked- 
ness, and Avis was too confused to 
clutch at the easy escape that offered. 
She had simply to accept for herself and 
plead some hastily contrived excuse for 
Mr. Drew which would send him on his 
way; as a matter of fact, she merely 
demurred weakly. 

“Mr. Drew, can’t you make her 
come?” Gladys overrode her hesitation. 

“T wish I could,” replied Mr. Drew, 
promptly, but without any particular 
hopefulness in his voice. 

The doors yawned open. 

“Are you going anywhere?” asked 
Gladys. 

“Er—no place in particular,” said Mr. 
Drew, truthfully. 

“Then of course you'll come, both of 
you.” 

“T’m living this summer with Doris 
Brown,” Gladys announced above the 
roar of the departing train, “in the most 
gorgeous place ever!’ This, she ex- 
plained, as she convoyed her guests to 
the street and over to Park Avenue, was 
nothing less than the city apartment of 
Mrs. Judson Keyes—“the daughter of 
old Langton Bassett, you know.” 

Even to the flustered Avis, who was 
hardly listening and not daring at all to 
look at the young man at her side, the 
name of Langton Bassett vaguely con- 
noted millions extracted from the oil 
fields of Mexico. Pretentious marble cor- 
ridors and flunkies in livery graced the 
ground-floor approach to his daughter’s 
city abode. Mrs. Keyes’s apartment on 
the fifth floor, although stripped for the 
summer of many of its embellishments, 
with the tapestried furniture shrouded 
in slip covers of cool gray, presented an 
ornate and luxurious interior. Gladys 


led the way into a vast room flanked by 
two enormous bays that looked out upon 
the avenue. 

“Mrs. Keyes goes to Newport every 
abandoning this wonderful 
Doris Brown—my 


summer, 
place completely. 
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chum, you know—is some sort of cousin 
of hers, and that’s how Doris and I hap- 
pen to be camping out in the midst of 
all this gorgeousness. . . . And now, if 
you'll excuse me a moment, I'll see 
about tea.” 

Mr. Drew deposited his hat and stick 
on a chair near the door and saun- 
tered to an immense davenport in one 
corner of the room with the air of 
one very much at home. Avis had 
dropped into the first seat that presented 
itself to her upon entering, which hap- 
pened to be the bench before an open 
concert-grand piano; Mr. Drew sat 
down and looked about the enormous 
living-room of Mrs. Judson Keyes; and 
then their eyes met. 

Mr. Drew became serious and, bend- 
ing forward, clasped his hands over his 
knees. “Look here,” he said, vaguely, 
“T’ve rather let you in for this. I— 


well, I ought to have backed out, of 
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course, in the Subway. It’s —it’s all my 
fault,” added Mr. Drew, with immense 
conviction in his voice. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” 
sharply. 

“T mean it. I ought to have backed 
out in the Subway, instead of coming 
round here. You see, I really encouraged 
you.” 

“But whatever are we going to do?” 
she asked, helplessly, after a third pal- 
pitating pause. 

“Do?” said Mr. Drew. “Why, have 
tea, of course!” 

“What must you think of me?” 

Mr. Drew considered privately that 
his opinion would be regarded as a piece 
of gross impertinence—just then. And 
so he simply said: 

“Why, what you probably think of 
me. 


“But I haven’t thought about you at 
all.” 


said Avis, 


“OH, GLADYS, THIS IS MR. DREW” 
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““Oh—oh, of course not.” 

“You know perfectly well that I 
shouldn’t have—that I— I mean to 
say, of course I—” 

Mr. Drew experienced a certain diffi- 
culty in understanding this conversa- 
tional shorthand, but he gathered that it 
referred to the impromptu introduction 
on the Subway train. 

“If Gladys knew—!’ Her voice 
trailed off into a shocked silence. 

“But she’s not going to know,” said 
Mr. Drew, firmly. “No one is.” 

“Still, that doesn’t excuse it—my 
speaking to you, I mean.” 

“But you didn’t speak to me,” re- 
marked Mr. Drew, literally. 

““No—it was worse than that... . 

It was very much worse, according to 
the austere canon and apocrypha of Mrs. 
Grundy, but Mr. Drew exhibited an im- 
mediate and sacrilegious contempt for 
those unwritten though inviolate laws. 

“Oh, there’s nothing really terrible in 
that!”’ he said, cheerfully. “‘As a matter 
of fact, I was going to speak to you 
myself.” 

Avis was aghast. “But we were per- 
fect strangers! . . . And we still are.” 

Mr. Drew ruefully regarded the elabo- 
rate Italian ceiling of Mrs. Judson 
Keyes’s living room. Avis displayed a 
sudden interest in her two slim, white 
hands. There was another lengthy 
silence. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Drew, at 
last—“I suppose that I ought to be 
a 

The return of Gladys with a tray 
placed a full stop to that phase of the 
conversation. 

“T say, won’t you play something?” 
asked Mr. Drew. 

After all, reflected Avis, he was rather 
nice. Obviously a gentleman and quite 
possibly a Bostonian. She let her hands 
stray over the keys witha sense of sud- 
den, unexpected release as she watched 
Mr. Drew helping Gladys with cups and 
saucers, in the manner of one very much 
at home. 

Presently Gladys, who had gone to 





”” 
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answer a ring at the door, reappeared 
abruptly, hastily putting on a hat. 

“Here’s a great bother,” she ex- 
plained, hurriedly. ‘The telephone is 
out of order, and it seems that Mrs. 
Keyes has been trying to get Doris on 
long distance all afternoon from New- 
port. I’ve got to go and take the mes- 
sage, for I haven’t the slightest idea 
where Doris is. Avis, won’t you pour 
tea? I'll be back in a minute or two.” 

There was the sound of footsteps, the 
door hastily closed, and Avis and Mr. 
Drew stared at each other across the 
shining black surface of the grand piano. 
They were alone together in the flat. 

“T suppose,” remarked Mr. Drew, 
again, but with singularly little enthusi- 
asm—*“I suppose I ought to be going.” 

“You can’t very well go until Gladys 
gets back,” Avis broke forth. “‘ Wouldn’t 
it look rather odd?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” agreed 
Mr. Drew, with alacrity. “Of course it 
would.” 

“And after all... 
fault.” 

Mr. Drew laid hat, stick, and gloves 
upon the nearest chair and advanced 
toward the tea table; as he offered 
her his cigarette case the whole affair 
ceased to present itself in the light 
of adventure and assumed a certain 
aspect of respectability which was, in 
more ways than one, quite Revolutionary. 
She reverenced her Back Bay ancestors, 
and it stood to reason that the Revolution- 
ary tradition implied some slight but 
noticeable defiance. There was the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, in the first place. That 
business at Bunker Hill. And of course 
the Declaration of Independence—for 
people who were at the time unquestion- 
ably subjects of that amiable mon- 
arch, King George I1]—showed a briskly 
unconventional regard for political 
propriety. 

“Still, it’s very much on my con- 
science—”’ Mr. Drew began, at length, 
prodding at the ice submerged in his 
glass. “If I maybe permitted to hark 
back to a recent occurrence—” 


it was really my 
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“Must you?” pleaded Avis. 

“T don’t want you to think—” 

“T don’t want to think about it at all 
—not just now.”” Things couldn’t go too 
far, she reflected, with Gladys’s return 
imminent and her dismissal of 
him later a course upon which 
she was firmly resolved. “ But 
it would be nice of you to tell 
me your name.” 

“All of it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, then, it’s Bryant— 
Anthony Ford Bryant. But 
I’m usually 
called Tony— 
in Philadelphia.” 

“Oh, you’re— 
you’re from 
Philadelphia!” 
echoed Avis, 
dubiously. 

“Yes, Phila- 
delphia,” said 
the young man, 
brightly. “My 
people have al- 
ways lived there. 
Er—would it 
help matters 
much if I 
didn’t?” 

“As a matter 
of fact,” shecom- 
menced, slowly, 
and with the un- 
easy voice of one 
expressing an in- 
dubitable heresy, 
“TI suppose it doesn’t make the 
slightest difference in the world— 
where you come from.” She wished im- 
mensely that she were better at hints. “I 
mean to say,” she went on, in the quick, 
hushed manner of the nervously coura- 
geous—“I mean— I like you without 
knowing anything about you. That’s the 
plain truth of it. It’s—it’s awful of me, 
I know, but I—I don’t know a soul in 
New York, and I’ve been here almost 
three months, and I’m terribly—des- 
perately lonely. That’s why I was 












“MRS. KEYES AT HOME?” 


tempted to—”’ She stared into her tea- 
cup and swallowed. 

Mr. Bryant coughed delicately. 

“To—to pick you up,” said Avis, 
defiantly, and met his uncomfortable 
glance. “But only tempted. 
The words slipped out before 
I knew what I was doing— 
saying—”’ 

“It was extraordinarily 
plucky of you. Extraordina- 
rily. You— I mean to say— 
I—” Mr. Bryant appeared to 
find a great difficulty indeed in 
saying what he 
did mean to say. 
He put down his 
glass and cleared 
his throat and 
started once 
more: 

“T understand 
perfectly how 
this troubles you. 
You're saying to 
yourself that 
what we've done 
is—well, not ac- 
cording to Hoyle 
—or dear old 
Mrs. Grundy. 
You know she’s 
a silly old frump 
—just a kind of 
social scarecrow 
set up for people 
who _—ihaven’t 
enough _ intelli- 
gence to think for 
themselves. The trouble with this so- 
called civilized superregulated life we lead 
is that it’s become all snarled up with the 
red tape of social convention, and we 
meekly flounder about in the miserable 
tangle. I'd like to think that you and I 
have had the courage to break through 
all that. By a lucky chance—thanks to 
you—we are clear of it, aren’t we? And 
friends?” 

It was a line of reasoning which Avis 
had never considered before, but with 
which she was now extremely inclined to 
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agree. Staring into the depths of her 
teacup, however, she did not venture to 
answer. 

“Are you glad—or sorry?” 

Avis perceptibly wavered. “I can’t 
say that I’m sorry,” she admitted. 

Mr. Bryant looked profoundly re- 
lieved. ‘Now that is jolly,” he said. 
“We'll be tremendous friends. 

Avis glanced suddenly at her wrist 
watch. 

“But whatever can Gladys be doing 
all this time?” she demanded, breath- 


lessly. “Do you suppose,” she asked, 
vaguely, “anything can have hap- 
pened?” 


If Mr. Bryant experienced any exces- 
sive curiosity in the matter of the 
absence of his hostess, he contrived to 
conceal that fact with signal success. 


Sunlight and shadow lengthened on 
the floor, slanting farther and farther 
into the large, long room. Rumors of 
dwindling traffic came up drowsily in 
the warm, sun-steeped air. It was deli- 
cious, talking in that delectable quiet. 
The minutes slipped by, and then the 
sharp insistence of a bell ringing. 

“That’s Gladys new,” said Avis, and 
glanced at her watch. “Good heavens! 
It’s almost seven!” 

“Seven!” repeated Mr. Bryant, in- 
credulously. “Why, it can’t be six yet! 
I’m sure your watch is wrong. It simply 
must be,” he continued, warmly. 

““It’s—it’s going,” said Avis. 

So, indeed, was the bell. 

“Perhaps we'd better answer that 
confounded thing,”’ said Mr. Bryant. 

Avis hurried out of the room and 
opened the door and started into the 
hall in some astonishment. A girl about 
her own age, slender and extremely 
smartly dressed, looked at her with 
what appeared to be equal surprise. 

“Mrs. Keyes at home?” 

“Mrs. Keyes?” 

And then Avis suddenly remembered. 
“Oh, of course! This is her apartment, 
but she’s not here. I believe she’s in 
Newport.” 
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“Newport! ... Oh, hell! ... Ex- 
cuse the English,”’ said the other, casu- 
ally, as if suddenly aware of something 
rather startling for strangers in her 
choice of expressions. “I’m Muriel Bas- 
sett—Mrs. Keyes’s sister.” 

Of course, that was it. That assertive, 
swaggering, slender, smartly turned out 
girl was Langton Bassett’s youngest 
daughter, a young lady whose extrava- 
gances and enthusiasms were (discreetly 
worded) the salt and savor of the society 
periodicals. Avis had frequently seen 
snapshots of her in the supplements of 
the Sunday newspapers, but she re- 
garded that young lady in the flesh with 
great interest and concern. Obviously, 
something was wrong. 

““Won’t you come in?” 

Miss Bassett would. She stalked 
through the door, frowning. “When I 
wired her, too!’ she said, crossly. 
“Here’s the devil of a— Oh—! Sorry.” 

She stopped short at the sight of a 
young man rising from the tea table. 

“May I introduce Mr. Bryant .. . 
Miss Bassett.” 

What on earth could have happened 
to Gladys? Avis saw Miss Bassett bow 
curtly and scowl. It stood to reason she 
must consider the presence of strangers 
in her sister’s flat odd, to say the least 
of it. 

“We're friends of Gladys Jewett— 
you know, she’s living here this sum- 
mer—” Avis explained, breathlessly. 
“She’s out just now—telephoning. As 
a matter of fact,” she added, “it was a 
long-distance call from Mrs. Keyes—” 

“Well, that settles it. Julia has not 
come on to New York as I wired her to.” 

She halted in the middle of the room, 
vexed and irresolute. Seeing Mr. 
Bryant’s open case of cigarettes on the 
table, she took one and lit it, exhaling a 
cloud of smoke through her nose and 
tossing the match carelessly toward the 
fireplace. Then she strolled to a window 
and stood frowning down upon that lean 
strip of green that is summer in New 
York—at least, in Park Avenue—for 
several moments of perplexed cogita- 


“Tt NEVER SAW TWO PEOPLE SO CRAZY ABOUT EACH OTHER” 


tion. And then she turned abruptly to 
Avis. 

“Are you Mrs. Bryant?” 

“Mrs. Bryant!” Avis blushed vio- 
lently as she suddenly comprehended. 
“Oh no! I’m Avis Kent. Mr. Bryant 
and I,” she explained, quite unneces- 
sarily, “are friends—just friends.” 

“Oh, friends!” said Miss Bassett. 

She strolled back to the center of the 
room, with a puff of cigarette smoke 
eddying softly after her, and looked at 
Avis and Mr. Bryant for a moment in 
thoughtful silence. Then: 

“Look here, I’m in the Dickens of a 
fix. Couldn’t you pretend that you are 
married, just to—” 

“Married!” exclaimed Avis, blushing 
a brisk crimson. “Of course not.” 

““Er—anything we could do, Miss 
Bassett—” 


“Anything but that,” stipulated Avis, 
austerely. 

“Oh, rather,” said Mr. Bryant, po- 
litely. “Anything at all. You see, Miss 
Kent and I—”’ 

“You don’t need to call her Miss Kent 
in front of me,” remarked Miss Bassett. 
“T hate formality.” 

“But I am Miss Kent,” 
Avis. 

“T told you before that I understand . 
all that,”’ replied Miss Bassett, with an 
impatient flourish of her cigarette, “but 
what’s the sense in beating about the 
bush, anyway?” 

“Beating about the bush?” 
Mr. Bryant, somewhat hazily. 

“Yes. I never saw two people so 
crazy about each other as you two in 
my life, so why on earth pretend you 
don’t? I’m crazy about a man myself. 


insisted 


echoed 
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Only met him last week. 
I’m here.” 

There fell a pause which Avis—or Mr. 
Bryant, for that matter—was too aston- 
ished to fill. But the newcomer still held 
the floor, fitfully puffing at her cigarette, 
and suddenly demanding of the young 
man: 

“Are you Tony Bryant of Phila- 
delphia?” 

He nodded surprised assent. 

“Then I’m some guesser, I'll say. 
Well, look here, Tony Bryant, this may 
strike you as awfully abrupt on such 
short acquaintance. You and—and 
Avis—will just have to overlook that. I 
need a couple of friends badly in this 
pinch. I wish you and Avis were mar- 
ried, though—to add a little more dig- 
nified propriety to all this speed. How- 
ever, that can’t be helped, and there’s 
no time to lose.” 

It was a bewildering prospect, but 
Tony Bryant’s willing co-operation was 
already enlisted in any reckless enter- 
prise which was to include Avis. 

“Of course we'll help you,” he 
promptly declared. “Just what is it 
you want us to do?” 

“Give me another cigarette and Ill 
tell you. . . . Thanks. I'll sit down, I 
guess, though it’s a mighty short story. 
This is awfully good of you and Avis. 
Well, listen.” She had dropped down 
into a chair, flinging one silk-stockinged 
leg across the other, and turned to Avis: 

“Tf you knew my father—he’s the 
limit. We simply can’t get along, and 
it’s all because of his old-fogy ideas. He 
seems to think I should live the life of a 
caged canary. Well, just watch me. 
We've had some glorious rows, and the 
plain truth of the matter is that he’d 
never stand for what I am going to do 
now. And I’m going to do it, no matter 
if the heavens fall. The newspapers, I 
suppose, will have a fit when it gets out. 
I don’t care. My sister Julia should 


That’s why 


have been here to see me through it 
properly. I’m going to marry this man 
I met last week—to-night.” 

“Oh, Miss Bassett!’ exclaimed Avis, 
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aghast. “You don’t mean that you are 
going to elope!” 

“That’s the idea exactly.” 

“With a man you've known only a 
week!” 

“Tt was love at firstsight—the only way 
I ever could have fallen in love—and I 
just went toit. I was coming down from 
Lenox last Wednesday ina parlor car, and 
he got onat Barrington orsomewhere and 
took the chair next to mine. I didn’t 
know him from Adam, but one look was 
enough for me. And, not being blind, 
I could see that one look at me had 
done considerable damage to him. Well, 
there you are. What was I to do? Sit 
and sigh until he got off the train and 
disappeared forever? Nothing like that 
for mine. I wanted him too badly. So 
I simply leaned over and spoke to him 
man-to-man fashion.” 

“Oh, how could you!” exclaimed Avis, 
in an immensely shocked voice. 

“Of course you'd say that. All your 
training is dead against doing anything 
of this sort. But just put yourself in 
my place. Suppose you’d never met 
Tony Bryant—” 

Avis flushed delicately and lifted scan- 
dalized hands—or rather Muriel Bassett 
interpreted the gesture to be that of 
one extremely scandalized — for she 
persisted : 

“Suppose you had run into him some- 
where by chance and liked him at sight 
—quite crazy about him bang off. Oh, 
you needn’t look so embarrassed over a 
hypothetical question! Of course, you’re 
all for doing what’s proper—but you 
were never in my fix. Anyhow, 1 spoke 
to this man on the train. I didn’t fiddle- 
faddle around about it, either—drop a 
magazine for him to pick up, try to 
creep up on him by degrees. That’s old 
stuff. I just leaned over and spoke to 
him, and I’m glad I did. Things went 
with a rush, as I suspected they might. 
By the time we had reached South Nor- 
walk he was ready to get off and marry 
me on the spot. But I compromised by 
letting him take me to dinner when we 
reached New York.” 
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Compromised! Avis shuddered slightly 
and looked again at Mr. Bryant. 

“*T’ll say even that was rushing things, 
rather,” he remarked, with a short and 
disapproving laugh. 

“Naturally you'd side with Avis. It’s 
because you’ve both been brought up 
that way. I hardly expected you to see 
it except in your own way—”’ 

“But what other way can there be?” 
demanded Avis, a little severely. 

“My dear child,” Mr. Bryant was 
moved to put in, following Avis’s lead, and 
now addressing Muriel, “it simply isn’t 
done, you know. Not by people like us, 
anyway.” Heleaned back against the fire- 
place, giving serious thought to Muriel’s 
situation. “It’s all very well to shrug 
at conventional propriety and all that, 
but at the same time it’s a necessary 
brake—in emergencies of this sort—to 
prevent ultimate disaster. Mind, I don’t 
say you've done wrong, exactly. But 
you know it just isn’t done. And he 


knew that, too. Had you any idea who 
he was—this chap on the train?” 


“Tt didn’t matter. I was already in 
love with him,” said Muriel, flatly. 

“But, my dear, you couldn’t—you 
couldn’t begin to know in that short 
time,” demurred Avis. “No girl could. 
And I don’t see how you can forget for 
one single minute how it 
all began on that parlor 
car—”’ 

Muriel impatiently flung 
her cigarette toward the fire- 
place. “It’s no use remind- 
ing me of that. Donald has 
been suddenly called to 
South America on business, 
and he wants me to meet 
and marry him to-night.” 

“To-night!” exclaimed 
Tony. 

“Yes. It’s all arranged. 
I’m to meet him at eight 
o'clock.” Jumping up from 
her chair, Muriel caught a 
glimpse of herself in the 
mirror, and was duly hor- 
rified, Goodness! but my 
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face is a sight! Do you mind if I go 
and powder up a bit?” 

She flung out of the room as if accus- 
tomed to making herself at home in the 
apartment. Immediately Avis appealed 
to Tony: 

“Do you really think she will do it?” 

“She certainly will, unless some one 
can make her listen to reason.” 

“It’s too bad that her sister isn’ there.” 

Tony shrugged his shoulders. “I 
suspect that Mrs. Keyes usually sides 
with the girl against her father. That’s 
probably why she has come here before 
bolting with that chap. However, 
there’s no one to stop her now—” 

“Unless you and I—” 

Avis did not venture to complete her 

suggestion, for Tony had already men- 
tally caught it 
up. Itappealed 
to him forcibly. 
At that mo- 
ment any al- 
truistic enter- 
prise that in- 
volved Avis’s 
participation 
would have 
evoked his 
enthusiastic 
support. 


MURIEL’S FACE WENT BLANK AND THEN FLAMED 
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“Tt does look as if it were up to us, 
doesn’t it?”’ he said, aloud. “Do you 
think we could bring her to her senses? 
I believe if you talked to her quite 
candidly—” 

“I'd gladly try, but I hardly know 
what to say to a girl like that. She 
can’t have much self-respect to have 
thrown herself at a man in that dreadful 
fashion.” 

“That’s exactly what we've got to 
make her see,”’ Tony pointed out. “No 
decent chap would care for a girl that 
went for him so red-handed. The fellow’s 
obviously an adventurer. He’s discov- 
ered that she is Langton Bassett’s 
daughter, with millions coming to her, 
and he’s making a bold play to get her 
while her infatuation lasts. It’s as plain 
as day.” 

“And yet he might care for her,” 
Avis argued, doubtfully. “She’s quite 
pretty, and charming in a dashing kind 
of way. Most men would think so.” 

“Pretty! Charming!” Tony repeated, 
blankly. “I can’t see it for a minute. In 
any case, that parlor-car business would 
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have finished her with me—” He broke 
off, shaking his head in disgust, for 
Muriel had returned to the room. 

She came directly to the point. “I’ve 
had Julia’s car sent round from the 
garage. I’m to meet Donald at the 
Summerville Inn. He has arranged 
about the clergyman. I did want Julia 
there to give a little family background 
to the ceremony, but, now she’s failed 
me, I’d be awfully grateful if you two 
would come instead. I'd feel—well, less 
like a runaway if a couple of friends went 
along with me.” 

“But when you’ve known him only a 
week—” 

“There’s no use in going over all that 
again. My mind is made up and I’m 
adamant. If you must argue, you can do 
it in the car. It won’t do any good, 
though, I can tell you right now. But 
I'll promise to listen and I do want 
you to come. Tony Bryant, will you 
go?” 

Tony drew a long breath and looked 
meaningly at Avis. “Yes; we'll both 
go,” he declared. 





THEY WATCHED THE RED TAIL-LIGHT UNTIL IT VANISHED 
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“Well, the car is waiting and we’ve 
precious little time. Come along.” 

Avis turned to Tony as Muriel started 
toward the hall. “What can have hap- 
pened to Gladys? Do you think I should 
leave a note?” 

He was picking up her hat and gloves 
and bag from a chair, with an assump- 
tion of proprietorship over her small 
belongings. ““There’s no time now. We 
can come back andexplain, or telephone.” 

After all, if they only could prevent 
that silly girl from carrying out her per- 
fectly ridiculous plan, they would be 
accomplishing something. 

“If we only could—” 

“We must,” said Mr. Bryant, with 
immense conviction. “Of course, she 
can’t heip listening—to you. And when 
we get up there, wherever we're going,” 
he added, “I intend to have some plain 
talk with that chap of hers.” 

The run to the Summerville Inn ordi- 
narily occupied a space of something just 
under two hours, but with Mr. Bryant 
at the wheel and his foot on the accel- 


erator it was accomplished in half that 
time. It was a remarkable performance 
in many ways, for while Mr. Bryant 
managed to halve the record by driving 
rather in the fashion of Jehu, he also 
contrived to listen, without missing a 
word, to the heated controversy imme- 


diately behind him. Avis had found 
her tongue, and with a masterly hand 
limned a future dark with disillusion 
and disaster as the inevitable sequel 
of such indecent haste after such blaz- 
ing indiscretion. 

And as the miles slipped past, her 
words indeed seemed to work their in- 
tended effect. A somewhat sobered and 
uncertain Muriel began to give ground 
from her first confident position. Avis’s 
arm encircled the girl—which seemed to 
touch Muriel more than any argument. 
Periods of fitful silence intervened while 
the car sped smoothly on, and during 
which she appeared to reflect upon the 
dubious possibilities of her romantic 
escapade, now rapidly approaching its 
culmination. 
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“T suppose I did act like a brazen 
vampire on the train,” she conceded, at 
length. 

“My dear, I leave it to you—was it 
likely to win any decent man’s respect, 
to say nothing of his love?” 

This was plain speaking, and Muriel 
squirmed for an instant within Avis’s 
sheltering arm. “I'll admit it was un- 
fortunate as a start-off, but whatever 
else was I to do?” 

“Never what you did do.” 

“But Donald seemed to understand. 
I couldn’t have acted that way if I 
hadn’t been in love with him.” 

“But a girl really in love—if she’s a 
nice girl like yourself—doesn’t act that 
way. You cheapened yourself at the 
very start. And even if he were really 
in love with you, he could never forget 
that. It would be always in the back- 
ground of his mind and yours.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t know! Every- 
thing went with such a rush. . . . Sharp 
turn ahead, Tony! . . . Too late now, 
in any case. I’ve got to see it through.” 

Tony slowed down the car and spoke: 
“Tt isn’t too late to take time and recon- 
sider. Now lock here, when we reach the 
Inn I want you to let me have a few 
words with this Mr. What’s-his-name— 
just as if I were your brother.” 

“What are you going to say to him?” 
Muriel shrugged her shoulders. “I may 
not have known Donald very long, but 
I think you'll find him a pretty stiff 
proposition.” 

The truth of this assertion, however, 
was not to be put to the test. When the 
Inn was reached, Tony leaped out of the 
car and went in to confront Mr. Donald 
Henderson algne, eager to tell him what 
kind of a blackguard ‘his opportunist 
conduct would indicate him to bé, and 
a-tingle for any fray that might follow. 
But, although Muriel was only half an 
hour behind the appointed time, inquiry 
at the hotel desk failed- to disclose any 
knowledge of a Mr. Henderson or his 
whereabouts. 

When Tony came back with this an- 
nouncement Muriel’s face went blank 
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and then flamed. She bolted out of the 
car and went in to interview the hotel 
office herself. Next she sought a tele- 
phone booth. 

After a fruitless quarter of an hour 
in the telephone booth Muriel emerged, 
slamming the door, flounced out of the 
hotel and into the car. There she sat 
looking off into the darkness, a hard, 
bright glitter in her eyes, her lips set 
and sealed, her cheeks aflame. 

“Miss Bassett,” the young man ven- 
tured, gently, ““won’t you let us take 
you back to New York?” 

Avis’s arm again encircled the speech- 
less girl. 

A long silence followed, during which 
Muriel persisted in her dark and out- 
raged contemplation of a world in utter 
chaos. Momentarily hope revived as a 
car drew up alongside—only to disgorge 
a fleshy, overdressed woman accom- 
panied by two men. The watch on 
Muriel’s wrist indicated half past eight. 

Avis leaned over and whispered in 
her ear. There was an interchange of 
murmured words, and finally Muriel 
yielded and dropped back against the 
cushioned seat with seeming apathy. 

“T'll do whatever you think best,” 
she capitulated. 

Mr. Bryant’s foot triumphantly 
vressed down upon the self-starter. 


When the car was once more threading 
its way between the lights of Riverside 
Drive, Muriel suddenly sat up and broke 
the long and lugubrious silence. 

“Let me drive now,” she said, with 
brave cheerfulness. “I'll drop you and 
Avis wherever you say.” 

Mr. Bryant, with singular alacrity, 
exchanged places, and there was another 
silence. A few minutes later Muriel 
Bassett deposited her passengers at a 
corner in the east Seventies which Avis 
had designated. 

“You've been wonderful to me,” she 
remarked, holding out a hand to each. 
“TI want to forget everything but just 
that. And I want you to forget that, too.” 

“Oh, of course!’ said Mr. Bryant, 
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shaking hands. 
Bassett.” 

“Good-by, Avis.” 

They watched the red tail-light until 
it vanished in the dark. Alone once 
more, a new silence had fallen—and 
with a difference. Mr. Bryant wanted to 
slip his arm through hers. There were a 
number of things Mr. Bryant wanted to 
say. He glanced at her hesitatingly and 
smiled. Avis smiled back at him. There 
was something portentous about this 
series of things left unsaid. 

They walked slowly the short block 
which brought them to the brownstone 
room. Mr. Bryant followed her up the 
steps to a pause in the solemn shadows 
of the outer vestibule. A carefully 
shaded light could be seen burning 
through the frosted glass of the door. 

“Do you think she'll give him up?” 
she asked. 

Mr. Bryant nodded. “You’ve made 
her see a great light,” he said, warmly. 
“T don’t think there’s another woman in 
the world who could have done what 
you've done.” 

Rather temerariously his hand groped 
in the darkness for hers, and held it. 

“You’re—you’re—” he began again, 
and then came to an uneasy stop. 

“But aren’t we forgetting? It—it was 
only this afternoon .. .” 

Reality had touched her suddenly. 
It seemed as if it couldn’t be true, except 
that Mr. Bryant had by that time pos- 
sessed himself of both her hands and 
happened to be holding them with great 
fervor. 

“Surely it was only this afternoon—”’ 

“Oh, you’re wrong,” interrupted Mr. 
Bryant. “It was years and years ago 
we—we met.” 

“Tt does seem like it, doesn’t it?” 

“Anyway,” observed Mr. Bryant, 
“time’s only a fourth dimension between 
us. It doesn’t matter. All that does—” 

“Please!” 

“All that does,” continued Mr. 
Bryant, firmly, since it pleased him not 
at all to stop at that particular point of 
his remarks—“all that does matter—” 


“Good night, Miss 
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“Please, Tony!” 


“Ts that I love you utterly.” 

“Oh!” 

Gently he drew her toward him. She 
did not answer, but her head drooped to 
his shoulder and rested there, unre- 
sisting. 

“To think,” she murmured, presently 
—“‘to think I don’t even know who you 
are. ... Yes, I do. You’re Anthony 
Ford Bryant—of Philadelphia.” 

“As if that could make the slightest 
difference!” 


Under a tall, shaded lamp, in the big 
living room of Mrs. Judson Keyes’s 
apartment Gladys Jewett lay curled in 
a corner of an immense davenport, read- 
ing. It was long after nine. The rattle 
of a key in the lock and the familiar, 
quick slam of the door announced the 
return of Doris Brown, and Gladys laid 
down her book. At last she would per- 
haps find out from her chum what had 
become of her friends that afternoon, 
and if she could throw any light on the 
preposterous message which the hall 
man had delivered to her on coming back 
from the drug store, and which had sent 
her off post-haste to Doctor Morrow’s 
office. 

“Where in the world have you been?” 
she demanded. 

Doris tossed her hat toward one chair 
and dropped at full length into another. 
Then she began to giggle, as if with long- 
suppressed laughter. 

“Well, really, Doris!” Gladys re- 
_ proached her. 

“T can’t help it. Human nature is a 
scream—” 

“Now I know you’ve been up to some 
new deviltry,” Gladys said, severely, and 
with mounting suspicion. 

“Wait till you hear,” said Doris, be- 
tween smothered laughs. “That girl 
friend of yours and that—that Mr. 
Drew—” 

“How did you know?” 
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“T was here this afternoon when the 
three of you came in—marooned off 
there in the little study room with a 
book, and of course with nothing on but 
my combination and stockings. | 
thought I’d just lie low until they’d had 
tea and gone; but then you were called 
out, and I heard—couldn’t help hearing 
—everything.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“They'd never seen each other before 
in their lives. She’d simply annexed him 
in the Subway, if you please, under your 
nose.” 

“But that’s impossible!’ gasped 
Gladys. “For one thing, I know Avis 
Kent, and she’s not that kind of a 
girl!” 

“Of course she isn’t! No girl is. That 
is, you never can tell, until situations 
like this come along. In such a case she 
chooses to regard as a heaven-made 
romance what she would set down as 
perfectly scandalous conduct on the part 
of some other girl with a man.” 

“You would say that.” 

“Well, just for a lark I proceeded to 
prove it. I scrambled into these clothes, 
slipped out the back entrance, cooked it 
up with the hall man to keep you from 
coming back—and then I walked in on 
them. For the last two hours I’ve been 
masquerading as Muriel Bassett, dead 
set on marrying a man that I picked up 
last week.” 

“Why Doris Brown! . . .” 

Doris continued to chuckle reminis- 
cently. “I offered myself to them as a 
horrible example. They agreed that I 
was horrible, but they never got the 
example—not so much as a glimmer of 
any parallel.” 

“But to pretend that you’d marry 
such a man! That was carrying it too 
far.” 

Doris, sprawling low in her chair, 
stared speculatively at the ceiling. “‘Oh, 
was it? I’m not so sure... . Wait till 
you hear from Avis.” 
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peters avtiet se for about two 
years, has occupied the unenviable 
position of garbage pail for soviet 
Russia. When the soviets find an assort- 
ment of persons for whom they do not 
particularly care, they lead them down 
to one of their southern back doors and 
give them a brisk kick. Their first land- 
ing place is invariably Constantinople. 

The Bolsheviks have been very catho- 
lic in their dislikes. Generally speaking, 
they dislike everybody who has money, 
brains, education, social position, or offi- 
cial position. They are filled with unut- 
terable loathing for titled persons, for 
university professors, for officers of the 
old imperial army, for officers of the old 
imperial navy, for bankers, for manu- 
facturers, for newspaper editors, for mer- 
chants. Many thousands of these have 
been killed by the Extraordinary Com- 
missions of soviet Russia; and every 
large city of Europe has many more 
thousands of them who have risked their 
lives to escape from soviet Russia and, 
rather than return to Russia, are living 
in the most miserable destitution ever 
experienced by masses of people who 
have once known the blessings of civili- 
zation. 

“In a city,” wrote an author whose 
name has escaped me, “if one knows 
anything at all of the possibilities of 
civilized life—of the joys and comforts 
of good food, clothing and shelter, of 
theater and concert and excursion, of 
entertaining and being entertained— 
poverty becomes a hell.”” The Russian 
refugees throughout Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Constantinople, have known 
all of these things to the nth degree. To- 
day they are absolutely destitute of 
everything—not only of homes and fur- 
niture and money and clothes, but of 


influence and of a government to back 
them up and assist them through its 
agents. They have nothing whatever 
except their memories of a great empire 
and of the horrors which they suffered 
under Bolshevik rule. 

In 1920 there were three great bursts 
of Russians into Constantinople—from 
Odessa in February, after it was cap- 
tured by the Bolsheviks; from Novo- 
rossisk after the Bolsheviks defeated 
Denikine’s army in March; and from 
the Crimea when the Bolsheviks de- 
feated Wrangel’s army in November. In 
the Wrangel evacuation one hundred 
and thirty thousand refugees were 
spewed into the Bosphorus—Wrangel 
and all of his officers and all of his men, 
the families of many of them, and thou- 
sands of persons of wealth or title or 
high position. 

The Wrangel evacuation and the dis- 
tribution of the Wrangel refugees were 
under the official supervision of the 
French government. The French had 
backed and recognized the Wrangel 
anti-Bolshevik government, just as the 
British had backed the Denikine gov- 
ernment; and just as the British felt 
obliged to assume the responsibility for 
the Denikine evacuation, so did the 
French feel obliged to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the Wrangel evacuation. 
Unfortunately, however, they took 
charge of the refugees in such manner 
that they antagonized the Russians al- 
most beyond endurance. They con- 
stantly reminded the Russians of the 
help which was being given to them, and 
they constantly threatened to withdraw 
that help entirely. I was in Constanti- 
nople late in March, and the French at 
that time had issued official statements 
declaring that on the first of April they 
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would cease feeding the Russians. Since 
there was no one else in a position to do 
this, the only inference to be drawn from 
the statements was that the Russians 
were to be allowed to starve to death. 
This naturally excited the Russians. 
The bulk of the refugees were dis- 
tributed in the following way: 
Wrangel’s first army corps, consisting 
of 26,000 men, was sent down to Gal- 
lipoli, a twelve-hour boat ride from Con- 
stantinople, and was installed in a 
regular military camp. Near the mili- 
tary camp there is a civil refugee camp 
where there are 2,000 more refugees. 
Almost straight out from the Darda- 
nelles in the Agean Sea, about twenty 
hours from Constantinople, is the large 
island of Lemnos. Like most of the isles 
of Greece, which sundry poets have mis- 
represented to the world at large as be- 
ing miniature Paradises, Lemnos is a 
barren, wind-swept, sterile, and wholly 
undesirable parcel of real estate. It is 


the site of the camp of 7,000 Cossacks of 
the Don corps of Wrangel’s army, of 


10,000 Cossacks of the Kuban corps, and 
of 2,000 civilians—men, women, and 
children—from both the Don and the 
Kuban regions. The entire crowd is 
lodged in small circular tents which are 
supposed to hold ten persons apiece, but 
into each of which sixteen persons are 
actually crowded. They are miserably 
underfed. All of the camp’s drinking 
water is distilled from sea water. There 
isn’t a scrap of fuel on the island, and 
barely enough is brought to them on 
barges to enable them to cook one meal 
a day. Feeling against the French runs 
very high on Lemnos, far every refugee 
hears of the official French threats to 
stop feeding all refugees, and all of them 
are half frantic with fear that they will 
be abandoned on Lemnos to starve, just 
as the pariah dogs of Constantinople 
were abandoned and starved to death on 
Dog Island in the Sea of Marmora a few 
years ago. 

North of Constantinople some twenty- 
five miles is the town of Tchataldja, 
which was the limit of the advance of the 


ogy at Odessa University, 
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Balkan allies against the Turks in the 
second Balkan war. To camps in and 
near Tchataldja the French sent the 
bulk of the remainder of Wrangel’s 
troops—ten thousand men, practically 
all Don Cossacks, with a scattering of 
civilian refugees. The conditions in the 
Tchataldja camps were intolerable from 
the beginning. In some sections of the 
camps the men lived in dark and leaking 
cowsheds with mud floors. In other 
sections the soldiers, and the women and 
children as well, dug into the ground 
because holes in the ground were drier 
and warmer than tents or huts. Every- 
one was constantly hungry and cold be- 
cause of lack of food and clothing. In 
March the French were preparing to 
transfer the Tchataldja refugees to the 
island of Lemnos, and the refugees were 
protesting bitterly against the transfer, 
since they felt sure that they would be 
marooned on Lemnos and left there to 
die. 

The Jugoslav government was ap- 
proached by the French and urged to 
take some of the refugees, and Jugoslavia 
agreed to take eighteen thousand of 
them. So the refugees were shipped 
down past Greece and up the Adriatic 
to Cattaro on the Dalmatian coast, and 
by the end of March all of them had 
been distributed through Jugoslavia. 
Some of the most celebrated professors 
in the universities of Russia have fled 
from soviet jurisdiction, and the Jugo- 
slav universities were enriched by such 
educational giants as Spektorsky, head 
of Kieff University, who is now at Bel- 
grade; Maklezoff, professor of the crimi- 
nal code in Kharkoff University, now at 
Belgrade; Laskareff, professor of geol- 
now at 
Zagreb; Temoshensko, professor of me- 
chanics at Kieff Polytechnic Institute, 
now at Zagreb; Sirrotinin, professor of 
pathology at Moscow University, now at 
Belgrade; and Wagner, professor of zo- 
ology at Kieff, now at Belgrade. 

Grimm, the former head of,Petrograd 
University; Medvedieff, professor of bi- 
ology in Odessa University; Zavialoff, 
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professor of zodlogy in Odessa, and 
many other well-known educators, are 
now in the University of Sofia, for Bul- 
garia also took about 3,000 of the 
Wrangel refugees. Finally about 6,000 
were sent to the town of Bizerta, which 
is on the north coast of Africa just south 
of the island of Sardinia. The remainder, 
numbering between 40,000 and 60,000, 
spilled into the city of Constantinople or 
into camps on the outskirts of the city. 
There is no way of discovering the exact 
number of Russian refugees in Constan- 
tinople, for no system of refugee regis- 
tration has been possible. While the 
refugee ships lay at anchor in the Bos- 
phorus, thousands of them, unwilling 
to endure the uncertainty of further 
travel, bribed boatmen with their last 
piece of jewelry or with a fur coat or 
with some last treasured possession to 
set them ashore. They slid down ropes 
from the large ships into smaller vessels; 
in some cases they even swam ashore at 
night. After the camps had been estab- 
lished, furthermore, large numbers of 
them—soldiers, for the most part— 
broke camp and snexked into the city. 
As can readily be understood, the sol- 
diers who defied the discipline of the 
ships and the camps are of the least de- 
sirable type. The civilian refugees, how- 
ever, are of all sorts, from princes of very 
ancient and honorable families to the 
sorry rascals who pretend to positions 
and titles which they never had, in the 
hope that by such pretense they may be 
able to exist without working. 

In Stamboul and Galata and Pera, on 
Galata bridge and on the ships in the 
harbor, one’s eye constantly meets Rus- 
sian uniforms and one’s ear constantly 
catches the soft sibilants of the Russian 
language. Scattered through Stamboul 
and Pera there are feeding stations where 
they come daily by thousands to get the 
food which they can neither buy nor 
earn. The precipitous street which leads 
from the Galata bridge up to the Grand 
Rue de Pera is filled with Russian- 
bloused gentry who offer you Russian 
money at prices that make an American 
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wonder whether this talk of a paper 
shortage isn’t all piffle. One is offered, 
for example, 10,000 Denikine roubles for 
6 Turkish piastres, or the equivalent of 
4 cents. One million Denikine or Wran- 
gel roubles—take your pick; they’re 
equally worthless—were quoted to me at 
10 Turkish pounds, or about $7, the 
last time I walked up that steep and nar- 
row way; and, from what I know of 
Constantinople salesmen, I think I 
could have beaten them down to about 
$3.30 if I'd had time to waste on bar- 
gaining—or had needed the roubles to 
make paper vests. 

One finds some strange cases among 
the Constantinople refugees—admirals 
in the old Russian navy engaged in all 
sorts of menial tasks, generals of Divi- 
sion in the old Russian army toiling in 
gardens or stables or kitchens, princesses 
and countesses and baronesses waiting 
on table or scrubbing floors or scouring 
pans. Here, for example, are a few cases: 

Admiral Ponamareff has a wife and 
two daughters. He was fortunate 
enough to get a job as night watchman 
with the American Black Sea Steamship 
Company, which put him to work watch- 
ing the company’s ships when they tied 
up to the docks in the Golden Horn. He 
was with Admiral Rogestvensky at the 
disastrous Russian defeat in the battle 
of Tsushima Straits during the Russian- 
Japanese War. During that battle he 
saved three hundred and fifty men from 
the sinking cruiser Oural, and got his 
own ship away in safety. He escaped the 
Japanese by altering entirely the appear- 
ance of his ship, and eventually he 
reached Madagascar. For his action in 
the battle he received the highest honors 
which the Russian government could 
bestow. At the time of the Messina 
earthquake he was in* command of the 
cruiser Admiral Makaroff, and reached 
the scene of the disaster ahead of all 
other warships. He saved one thousand 
and fifty men, women, and children and 
rushed them to Naples, where he came 
down with typhoid fever. After that he 
became commandant of Cronstadt for- 
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tress; and when the war broke out he 

vas chief of the naval guard at Peterhoff 
and Tsarskoe Selo—a pretty good record 
for a night watchman, all things consid- 
ered. The American who is at the head 
of the American Black Sea Steamship 
Company in Constantinople went down 
to the docks one day and listened to the 
admiral’s experiences. He then called in 
a stenographer to take a message to the 
Italian government. As a result of this 
message, the Italian government has 
given to Admiral Ponamareff and to his 
heirs and assigns forever a house and a 
piece of land at Messina, and they have 
further provided him and his family 
with free transportation to Messina; so 
the admiral has nothing more to worry 
about except the chances of another 
Messina earthquake. 

Baron Wolff was an officer of the 
First Cavalry Guard Regiment and aide- 
de-camp to Grand Duke Nicholas. I ran 
into the baron in the American Embassy 
one morning. He was a tall, pleasant 
man with a rather worried look, for 
which he could scarcely be blamed. His 
clothes were very sloppy looking, and 
had been given to him by a Swede sailor. 
The baron, in addition to-being an aide- 
de-camp to the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
was one of the Grand Duke’s closest 
friends, and was with him constantly 
until he left Russia. When Denikine 
organized his volunteer army the baron 
became an officer in it, and when the 
army was evacuated to Constantinople 
he hunted around until he got a place as 
seaman on a Russian barge. He had 
saved a few belongings, and these he had 
with him on the barge. One night it col- 
lided with a tramp steamer, and every- 
thing that the baron had left went to the 
bottom of the Black Sea. He then got a 
position as night watchman in the Brit- 
ish warehouse at Galata; but, as he ex- 
plained with his worried look, he was too 
husky to be a night watchman. So he 

ras after a job as seaman on a United 
States Shipping Board boat, and in 
order to get it, it was necessary for him 
to have an American visa. That was 


why he was calling at the American 
Embassy. 

Before the revolution Count and 
Countess Tolstoy were wealthy. They 
now live in a little cellar room in Stam- 
boul. The count is ill. The countess, who 
speaks English, French, and German 
perfectly, supports her husband, herself, 
and an old friend by teaching and by 
translating for various foreign companies 
in Constantinople. 

Olga Petrovna Dobrovolskaya is the 
widow of the Minister of Justice of the 
Russian Empire. The Bolsheviks took 
him as a hostage in the town of Piati- 
gorsk in the Caucasus, made him dig his 
own grave, stood him up in front of it 
and killed him. They also killed her son 
and her son-in-law. She is absolutely 
down and out, and exists only on charity. 

The American Friends to Russian 
Children maintain a he for Russian 
children in a beautiful house overlooking 
the Bosphorus. The chief movers in this 
relief work are the Y. M. C. A., the 
American Mennonites, and the Near 
East Relief. In a pen in the front yard 
of the house, on the day I visited it, were 
three contented youngsters. One of the 
three was picked up in the second 
Odessa evacuation. It was lying alone 
and uncared for in a blizzard. Nobody 
knew to whom it belonged and nobody 
knows to-day. The second of the three 
was rescued from its mother in the hall 
of the Constantinople Y. M. C. A. shel- 
ter just as the mother, crazed by her 
experiences in the Novorossisk evacua- 
tion, was trying to choke it to death. 
The third baby was the child of a mother 
who is dying of tuberculosis. My guide 
led me to the woman who was in charge 
of the home. She was a pleasant and 
attractive woman, possibly thirty-eight 
years old. “I am sure,” said my guide, 
when we were introduced, “that she will 
be willing to tell you her story.”” She 
nodded pleasantly and started in at 
once. 

I interrupted to ask her name. It was 
Nathalie Goremykine. 

“Are you any relation to the Goremy- 
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kine who was Prime Minister under the 
Tsar?” I asked her. 

“He was my father-in-law,” she said. 

I asked where he was. She replied 
that he and all his family, with the ex- 
ception of her husband, had been slaugh- 
tered by the Bolsheviks in the Caucasus. 

Madame Goremykine, after the Bol- 
sheviks took over the government of 
Russia, fled with her husband and child 
down to the south of Russia and to the 
little summer resort of Piatigorsk in the 
Caucasus. They had only a little money, 
so her husband left her and went back 
to the north to get more for the purpose 
of traveling onward. For seven months 
she heard no word of him, and in the 
meantime the Bolsheviks came to Piati- 
gorsk and murdered her father-in-law’s 
family. In order to live she started a 
pastry shop, but the Bolsheviks refused 
to let her go on with it because they 
claimed that she used more butter and 
sugar than she should have used. Then 
she took to making molasses out of 
potato flour, which is a long and intri- 
cate chemical process. She was emi- 
nently successful at this, and peddled 
her molasses from door to door. 

The Bolsheviks, however, would not 
let her live in peace. They came more 
and more frequently to her house, 
searching for “superficial” things. This 
is the phrase used by the Bolsheviks to 
cover confiscations. They consider 
themselves entitled to seize and dispose 
of the personal belongings of non- 
Bolsheviks if they come under the head 
of superficial belongings. Thus, a Bol- 
shevik leader can have two automobiles, 
a casketful of jewels, several revolvers, 
and a houseful of requisitioned rugs 
without regarding any of them as super- 
ficial, but if the wife of a former Prime 
Minister has six silver teaspoons, five of 
them are classed by the Bolsheviks as 
superficial, and she will be remarkably 
fortunate if her very life itself is not re- 
garded as superficial by her Bolshevik 
visitors. This is not exaggeration. It is 
plain fact. 

The last visit of the Bolsheviks to 





Madame Goremykine showed her that 
it would be a good idea for her to get out 
while the getting was good and before 
the Bolsheviks began to regard her life 
as superficial. So she dug up the rem- 
nants of her jewelry from the spot where 
she had buried them, hid them in her 
hair, hid herself and her son in a peas- 
ant’s cart and went to another summer- 
resort town called Essentuki, where she 
hid herself for two months. At the end 
of that time the Bolsheviks found her 
again. She got away from them, con- 
cealed herself in a cattle cart, and 
escaped over the great Georgian mili- 
tary road through the Darial Pass to 
Tiflis. In Tiflis she came down with 
typhus. 

“When I became sick,” said Madame 
Goremykine, “I had the great fortune 
to encounter a Jew doctor. I should like 
you to take down his name. It was 
Kirschenblatt. This man knew I had no 
money, and when he came to give me 
medicines he would leave money for me. 
My little boy he took into his own home, 
giving him the bed of his own little son; 
and he and his wife kept my little son 
with them for six weeks like their own 
son.” 

Meanwhile Madame Goremykine’s 
husband had been hunting for her, and 
he had finally heard that she was in 
Tiflis. He joined her there, and together 
they went to Batoum on the Black Sea 
and from Batoum to Novorossisk, 4l- 
ways looking for a chance to escape from 
Russia and the Bolshevik danger. They 
went up to Rostov on the Don and into 
Kislovodsk in Caucasia again and then 
back to Novorossisk. For a month and 
a half they lived in a freight car. For 
another month and a half they lived in 
the corner of a damp cellar, for they had 
no money at all. Then they got a chance 
to leave Russia on a British transport. 
They jumped at it, without caring where 
they went so long as it wasn’t Russia. 
The ship landed them in Egypt, desti- 
tute. For six months they lived in a 
hospital tent in Alexandria. Then they 
came to Constantinople, where she got 
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the position as directress of the Y. M. 
C. A. home. Her husband can’t get any 
work at all. He is a comparatively 
young man. He was a Court Chamber- 
lain, a director of the State Bank, and a 
very influential person indeed. 

Jobs are almost impossible to get in 
Constantinople. A great many of the 
Russians absolutely refuse to work. 
This is largely due to the years of wan- 
dering which they have undergone. The 
soldiers are the worst in this respect, for 
most of them have eaten at somebody 
else’s expense for seven years. Their 
officers have thought for them, clothed 
them, and fed them. They apparently 
have no desire or ability to do any one of 
these things for themselves. The 
wealthy and the aristocratic Russians, 
however, are more willing to work than 
any of the lower-class refugees. The rea- 
son for this, I think, is that the aristo- 
crats and the once wealthy people are 
less willing to be bored than are the rep- 
resentatives of the lower classes. 

A captain in one of the best regiments 
of the old Russian army had hunted long 
and fruitlessly for a job. His wife was 
about to have a baby, and they had no 
money at all. He had collected a lot of 
bottles, and one afternoon when I was 
in the American Embassy he was ar- 
ranging with an Embassy interpreter— 
who had also been an officer in a good 
regiment—to go with him to the chief of 
police to get a permit which would allow 
him to set up his bottles in a vacant lot 
and charge the Turks five piasters for a 
shot at them with a rock wrapped in 
rags. 

I found myself, one noon, at the Rus- 
sian Social Center of the American Y. M. 
C. A., which maintains a restaurant and 
an employment bureau and schools for 
the Russians. The young American in 
charge of the Y. M. C. A. activities was 
busy, as are most of the relief workers 
in Constantinople a good part of the 
time, in racking his brains in an effort to 
find work for the constant stream of 
refugees that was passing before him. 


The last one to gain entrance to his office 
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was an attractive young woman who 
seemed—with reason—to be in the 
depths of despair. Her husband was ill 
and she had been unable to find work. 
They lived in a small room in Stamboul, 
the rent was overdue, and on the follow- 
ing Monday they were to be ejected. 
“Now what can you do about people 
like that?” asked the Y. M. C. A. man, 
despairingly. “It’s simply impossible to 
find work for that woman. They'll be 
thrown out on the street, and they'll 
sleep in the hallways or in some old 
mosque, and God knows what will be- 
come of them.” I hazarded the opinion 
that if she couldn’t get a job she’d be 
forced to go on the street, as so many 
others have been forced to do in Con- 
stantinople. The Y. M. C. A. man’s 
wife shook her head sadly. “Six months 
ago she might have done that,” said she, 
“but there’s not much use now; there’s 
too much competition.” And that, un- 
fortunately, is literally true, though it 
may sound unpleasantly cynical to the 
prudish. 

In the dining room one sees some 
snappily dressed people—women, with 
beautiful Persian lamb or sealskin coats. 
Usually these people are on the ragged 
edge. In another week or another month, 
if they don’t get jobs, their coats will have 
to be sold and they will become public 
charges. 

In charge of the dining room was a 
slender and distinguished-looking lady 
about thirty-two years old. She was 
good looking in a pale, Russian manner, 
and her glossy black hair was plastered 
close to her head and around her ears in 
a style frequently affected by movie 
actresses when they play Russian parts. 
Her name was Tokareva. Her husband, 
who was a helpless sort of person, though 
good at bridge and pursuing the wild 
boar and what not, left the entire man- 
agement of his huge estates on the River 
Don to her. These estates were so large 
—I checked this statement up with sev- 
eral Russians because it sounded fishy to 
me, too—that one had to drive for five 
days to get from one end of them to 
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another. Madame Tokareva installed all 
sorts of improved farming machinery 
and made a tremendous success of the 
place. That was before the Bolsheviks 
came. Now the estates aren’t being 
farmed at all, and Russia’s loss is coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that the Y. M. 
C. A. in Constantinople has a well-run 
dining room. 

Madame Strolovsky waits on table in 
the same dining room. Her husband also 
had enormous estates in south Russia, 
and was attached to the court. She and 
her son were evacuated by the British 
and placed on the island of Lemnos. Her 
son was ill there for months and she 
cooked his meals over an open outdoor 
fire. Then she was transferred to Con- 
stantinople. The few personal effects 
which she had saved were lost in the 
transfer. And when she reached Con- 
stantinople she learned that her husband 
was dead. In addition to waiting on 
table, she gives French and English les- 
sons, so that she may earn enough money 
to make sure that her son is well edu- 
cated. 

Constantinople is full of Russian 
restaurants and cabarets which number 
among their singers and dancers some of 
the most celebrated entertainers of the 
old Russian Empire. Their prices are 
high, like all of the prices in Constanti- 
nople, but at a few of the Russian restau- 
rants one certainly gets his money’s 
worth. The best of the restaurants is 
the Muscovy. It is large and well fur- 
nished, and the food is excellent. This 
is probably due to the fact that the head 
of the culinary works is the chef of the 
late Tsar. The Tsar, by the way, seems 
to have had as many chefs as he had 
coachmen—and there is a coachman of 
the late Tsar in every city, town, and 
hamlet in Europe. At any rate, that is 
the idea one gets after traveling exten- 
sively among Russian refugees. There 
are at least eighty clubs in New York, 
London, and Paris alone that have, or 
think they have, chefs of the late Tsar 
working for them; and there are a large 
number of embassies, legations, and pri- 








vate families that are suffering from the 
same harmless delusion. 

It isn’t the food, however, that 
makes the Muscovy unique, but the 
brand of service which its patrons re- 
ceive. I don’t know what would happen 
to the Muscovy if it were located in New 
York, even though it didn’t serve any of 
the ruby or pale amber-colored liquids 
with which its Constantinople patrons 
love to dally; but I have an idea that 
there would be a pitched battle on the 
sidewalk in front of it immediately after 
its opening between the theatrical man- 
agers on one side and the movie pro- 
ducers on the other. 

The Muscovy employs only Russians, 
and it is the most desirable restaurant in 
which a Russian girl can work in Con- 
stantinople, for the patrons are almost 
entirely Americans and English, and the 
tips are always generous. Consequently, 
every refugee in the city who is young 
and pretty tries to get a place as waitress 
there, and the restaurant has the pick of 
them. It not only does some very suc- 
cessful picking, but it gives the positions 
to the women who need it most. And the 
waitresses not only wait on table, but 
when they aren’t hustling around after 
food they sit down at the table with 
those on whom they are waiting and 
dine with them, if it so happens that 
they haven’t had their dinner. They 
speak from two to five languages apiece, 
these young women, and without excep- 
tion they had either high social standing 
or great wealth, or both, before the revo- 
lution. They are entirely devoid of airs 
and graces and proud haughtiness, and 
all of them are excellent waitresses and 
excellent dinner companions as well. 
Three of us were in there one evening, 
and the young woman who waited on us 
and sat down with us was a grand- 
daughter of one of Russia’s prime min- 
isters. Five American naval officers at 
an adjoining table were being waited on 
by Madame Shmeman, whose home was 
in Petrograd. Her husband was many 
times a millionaire, and was in the 
Finance Ministry before the revolution. 
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Both of the children are ill and her hus- 
band cannot find work. Madame Shme- 
man supports the entire family. Bar- 
oness Franc is a very charming waitress 
at the Muscovy. Her husband was a 
lieutenant in a Guards regiment. Ma- 
dame Shaposnekoff is another. Her hus- 
band was a millionaire tea merchant in 
Moscow. Madame Voskresemska is an- 
other who was “reech, reech, reech as 
millions,” but now has nothing except 
what her services as waitress bring her. 
Another is the daughter-in-law of Count- 
ess Tolstoy. She was born Princess 
Mershersky. To give a list of the score 
and more of waitresses at the Muscovy 
would be futile; they are all like the 
foregoing. 

A number of Russian girls have been 
taken into Constantinople College, 
which is a beautiful and excellent Amer- 
ican institution for girls, high up on the 
shore of the Bosphorus just outside of 
Constantinople. Girl after girl came 


to me at Constantinople College and 
told me her story—such girls as Zidia 


Senutkine, daughter of Judge Nicolas 
Senutkine of Poltava; Catherine Pere- 
bostchikoff, daughter of Gen. Michael 
Perebostchikoff; Princess Nathalie 
Schakowsky, daughter of Prince 
Alexis Nicolavish Schakowsky, and Anna 
Maximovich, daughter of Gen. Paul 
Maximovich of Tchernigoff. General 
Maximovich is now the chief gardener 
at Constantinople College. The story 
of all of these girls was such as to cause 
the hair of an American mother to turn 
gray—if such things had happened to 
one of her own bairns. 

The story of Anna Maximovich, for 
example, conveys a vague idea of the 
reason why decent Russians suffer any 
sort of privation in order to escape from 
Bolshevik spheres of influence. The 
Bolsheviks took her father when he was 
ill and threw him into prison. Before he 
had recovered he was placed on trial 
before the Extraordinary Commission. 
There were four judges, and three of 
them were unable to read and write. He 
was acquitted in the first trial—the 


charge being that of treachery to Bol- 
shevik Russia. Not satisfied with the 
first trial, the Bolsheviks decided to try 
him again. Since he was so ill, his daugh- 
ter Anna urged the judges to try her in 
her father’s place. The judges were un- 
certain whether this procedure was 
proper, whereupon the daughter assured 
them that such procedure was frequently 
followed in western Europe, and that 
western European law permitted it. So 
she was tried in place of her father. Her 
trial lasted, off and on, for eight months, 
and other prisoners were frequently tor- 
tured in the same room in which the 
trial was held. The screaming, Anna 
Maximovich said, was frequently very 
nerve racking. The prisoners were tor- 
tured in order that confessions might be 
exacted from them. She was acquitted 
on this second trial, but the Bolsheviks 
continued to threaten her father, her 
mother, and herself with death. Life, she 
said, was one death threat after another. 
Finally the Bolsheviks took the daugh- 
ter for forced work. Among her duties 
were such pleasant tasks as washing 
rooms in which soldiers lived, cleaning 
stables, and washing the soiled linen of 
the Bolshevik soldiers. She is a thin, 
meek-looking, pale girl, and her back 
bears scars from the floggings which she 
received when she was physically unable 
to work as energetically as her Bolshevik 
overseers thought that she ought to 
work. After these horrors, the Bolshevik 
detachment under which the early trials 
had been held was replaced by another 
detachment. Her father again had to 
be tried, and the president of the court 
this time was a sailor. Bolshevik soldiers 
were quartered in their home—so many 
of them that they slept in the rooms 
with General Maximovich and his wife 
and daughter. Such was life among the 
Bolsheviks. 

Wherever one went in Constantinople 
in March of 1921, one heard gloomy 
speculations as to the ultimate fate of 
the refugees. This was due to the official 
announcement on the part of the French 
that on the first of April they would 
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cease all refugee feeding. It was the 
third announcement of the sort that the 
French had made, and there was a gen- 
eral hope that they would weaken on 
carrying out their third threat, just as 
they had weakened on the other two. 
But the French were very insistent that 
they meant it. This time, they said, 
they would absolutely and definitely 
cease to provide food for the refugees. I 
interviewed a French official in a respon- 
sible position on the subject. Yes, he 
said, it was quite true. All feeding would 
cease on the Ist of April. The prospect 
was a most unpleasant one—thousands 
of Russians isolated at Gallipoli and on 
the island of Lemnos and at Tchataldja 
with no food and no way to get food. 
The French official set forth the French 
position on the matter, and it must be 
said that they had some ground for their 
attitude. 

“All that the Russians want to do,” 
he declared, passionately, “is to sit on 
an island and do nothing! They have 
thousands of excuses for not letting us 
send them to Brazil, and say they want 
to investigate before they go. Why 
should they? Germany at the height of 
prosperity sent thousands of colonists to 
Brazil. Isn’t that good enough for them? 
When there’s an urgent necessity, you 
take the needed steps to fill the need. 
You don’t say you've got to investigate 
it and ask about it. If the Pilgrim 
Fathers had demanded a previous in- 
vestigation of America before they went 
there, they'd still be in England. The 
French policy here is the same as that of 
the United States. We recognize no 
Wrangel army and no Wrangel govern- 
ment in Constantinople. Wrangel and 
his army are merely refugees. They 
were disarmed; we are under no obliga- 
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tion whatever to them; our only motive 
in feeding them has been that of human- 
ity. We have spent over one hundred 
million francs on food alone—not on 
their evacuation and_ transportation. 
France is poor from the war and she can- 
not afford to continue.” 

I reminded him that “the Russians 
claim that the Russian ships and sup- 
plies taken over by the French after the 
Wrangel disaster more than paid for that 
expenditure. 

He smiled scornfully. “But do you 
realize,” he said, the great number of 
millions that we spent on outfitting 
Wrangel for his campaign?” 

I hadn’t made any attempt to realize 
it, for the French gambled on Wrangel, 
and I had always thought that one 
should accept his gambling losses with- 
out further outcry. I still think so, 
too. 

At the end of the interview I told the 
French official that the French couldn’t 
afferd to antagonize the world by letting 
the Russians starve like rats in a trap. 
He hedged a little. 

“Well,” said he, “of course we'll keep 
on for a few days after the first of April, 
but after a few days all feeding will come 
to an end—absolutely.”’ 

The French, of course, were taking 
this attitude because they felt that they 
shouldn’t be forced to bear the burden 
of feeding alone, and wished to force the 
other Allies to share the burden with 
them. 

It is generally felt in Constantinople 
that the refugee situation should be an 
international affair rather than the job 
of any one nation, since the Russian 
calamity was directly brought about by 
the part which Imperial Russia played 
in supporting the Allies. 
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NEW LETTERS FROM JAPAN BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LADY OF THE DECORATION” 
PART III 
BY FRANCES LITTLE 


EAREST PAT,—The next time 

your soul craves knowledge of 
conditions of working women and girls 
in any country give me a year’s notice, 
will you? I need it to attune my nerves 
to things undreamed of unless seen. 

It would be far pleasanter to write you 
about cherry festivals, acres of blooming 
iris, and century-old gardens, where 
blood-red maples listen to the everlast- 
ing song of waterfalls. Or to tell you of 
the women who have defied the effects 
of training according to the doctrine of 
passive obedience to parents, husbands, 
and children inculcated for centuries, 
and by their own power and ability 
made of themselves successful teachers, 
nurses, dramatists, and expert trans- 
lators. 

But, since your heart desires to know 
as much as I can tell you on this par- 
ticular subject, mine the pleasure to 
make you a freewill offering of some 
things I heard and saw. after many 
days’ journeys and hours of talk and 
observing. 

I read your letter to Kate. Before I 
finished she was, so to speak, pawing the 
air like an old war-horse. This is a sub- 
ject that rouses all the Irish in Kitty 
Jilson, and almost before I could get my 
breath we were off. 

Indeed we found things. And one 
thing so unexpected that for the first 
time I saw Kate’s poise and calmness so 
tangled with confusion she has hardly 
straightened out yet. But this comes 
later. 

When you and I have so often talked 
of the working women of Japan, we 
were prone to think of them in happy, 
picturesque groups, kimonos tucked up 


and bright towels about their heads, 
making a holiday of rice-planting or 
other field work. Or as water-carriers, 
spinners, and weavers in the shelter of 
their homes. It may have been so once 
and in a way still is, but, like the rare old 
color prints, they will soon belong to the 
quiet and beautiful past. 

High cost of living is mostly to blame, 
filial piety got in its work, and the strug- 
gle with war demands has done the rest. 
It has forced thousands and thousands 
of Japan’s girlhood out of the free coun- 
try life into the congested, ill-regulated 
city life, and it swallows them by the 
hundreds and greedily calls for more. 
The saddest part of the whole system is 
its demand that its victims be young and 
tender. 

Not for a moment are you to think 
that I am going to detail each day’s do- 
ings like a catalogue for an auction sale. 
Nor do I intend to dabble with figures. 
There are columns of them on this sub- 
ject. Pieced together they would stretch 
into miles, and every inch as dry as the 
sands of the desert. 

As I’ve told you before, Kate is a wise 
woman. She began at the top and let me 
down gradually. The top this time hap- 
pened to be a newspaper office. And I 
am here to prophesy the manager of that 
paper is the most popular man in these 
parts. His is the only paper which gives 
a goodly space to women, their work, 
social affairs, and the latest styles in 
stockings and sashes—kimonos never 
change their cut. 

Not only is it done for women, but by 
women. And one would have to go a 
long journey before he could find so 
cheerfully busy a group as that which I 
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found in an office, neither spacious nor 
sumptuous, but just a place where work 
could be done, and no time lost in pow- 
dering noses or reddening lips. 

The girls gave me a cordial welcome. 
They were neither shy, embarrassed, nor 
hold. Simply women who, having been 
thrust out into the world, adapted them- 
selves to conditions which their great- 
grandmothers would have committed 
hara-kiri before submitting to. The girls 
could smile, too, at the long hours, at 
their hard tasks, and at the curious 
stranger who was asking them all kinds 
of questions. 

They graciously offered me tea and 
cake, and I smiled, too—not at their 
hospitality, but at the differences in cus- 
tom in this funny old world. 

I watched one of the girls prepare her 
material for the morrow’s issue. Did she 
luxuriously lounge before a typewriter 
which was guaranteed to do everything 
but talk out loud, and click off page after 
page of neat type? Not so. With sleeve 
turned back, she dipped a little brush in 
India ink and, beginning at the top of a 
long strip of paper, she bent to her work 
of painting characters. Each character 
on that clean white page looked to me as 
hopelessly intricate as a mussed-up puz- 
zle, but every stroke told a story, and 
her slender fingers went at such a giddy 
speed it fairly made me cross-eyed to 
follow. I found it easier to follow the 
forewoman, who took the work of the 
girl, and said if I would come along I 
could have a peep into the composing- 
room. 

What sights and sounds! There were 
rows upon rows of boxes and cases, cov- 
ered with dust and grime. Men and 
more men were walking up and down 
the narrow spaces, each fellow chanting 
whatever it was he was putting into 
type. It looked like a junk-shop and 
sounded like a nest of hornets gone on a 
strike. But what went out from that 
room entered thousands of homes, and 
many a busy woman could find her 
pleasantest moments in its columns. 

However, it is not of the men I am to 
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write you. But do not forget that in 
the bookbinding business, the printing 
business, and in type-setting Japanese 
women hold their own with the men of 
their kind. And work of this kind de- 
mands a nimble brain, Patricia mine! 
As neither one of us ever went to the 
head in a spelling match, you will agree 
it is hard enough to keep up with a 
proper combination of a simple alphabet 
of twenty-six letters, won’t you? Well, 
aren't you ready to take off your hat, if 
you ever wore one, to women who can 
handle daily over nine thousand five 
hundred separate characters, some with 
a difference so slight it would take a 
microscope to find it, yet so vital if 
omitted it might mean jail or a heavy 
fine? 

We left this busy, humming place with 
as many bows as there were hums. Kate 
and I were bound for a distant part of 
the city. And, just as if she had been 
waiting to show herself that I might tell 
you about her, what did I run into but 
the motor-bus girl. The motor-bus is 
comparatively new in Tokio. It is built 
on a low, squat plan, where a man of 
any height must sit on the floor if the 
other seats won't go round. The minute 
you see one of these affairs the name 
Tumble-bug hops into your mind. It 
looks like one. It acts like one. 

But it was not the name of the bus, 
nor its build, nor its height. It was the 
brand-new motor girl conductor that 
made me sit up and take special notice. 
Her natty uniform and her jaunty cap 
were as businesslike as those of any con- 
ductor you would wish to see. The com- 
panies weren't keen about having women 
conductors. They had to come to it, 
though relinquishing a favorite prejudice 
proved nearly fatal to some of them. 
Man-power ran short. It was women to 
the rescue. 

Kate and I had much to see and miles 
to go. It was our good fortune to board 
a new bus with a new conductor who 
knew her business. I couldn’t take my 
eyes off her. Of course there was a crowd 
and the same old scramble to get off and 
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on one finds all over the world. The girl 
did half a dozen things at once and all 
with swift efficiency and a certain grace. 
She handled the punch, nipping each 
transfer from one to five times. She 
helped the old people and guided the 
young toddlers. Not once did she miss 
calling out a street, some of them with 
names a foot and a half long. And as 
each passenger alighted her gentle warn- 
ing became a song: “Step carefully. 
Leave nothing behind. Don’t crowd, but 
keep in line.” 

“Do you like it?” I ventured, as we 
neared the end of the line and the con- 
ductor girl had a minute to breathe. 

“Very good. Much better than fac- 
tory business.” 

“Hours long?” 

“So!” An indescribable exclamation 
which says everything and tells nothing. 
But her face brightened as she added: 
“Tt is not badly. Twenty minutes Bento 
Also ten minutes’ freedom each 


time. 
run.” 
“Good pay?” I asked. 


“Mo tak’ san,” which means 
“enough.” What her enough included 
I could not say, nor could I persist in 
finding out. In questioning a Nipponese 
there comes a time when you feel that a 
heavy velvet curtain has been gently 
lowered before your eyes. 

When we left her she was beginning 
her song again: “Step carefully. Leave 
nothing behind. Don’t crowd, but keep 
in line.” 

I waved her good-by, and I wondered 
if her voice was as fresh and as musical 
when she stopped her work at ten o’clock 
at night as it was then or when she be- 
gan her song at seven o'clock in the 
morning. 

Nobody can blame Katherine for 
growing voluble on the subject of long 
work - hours for women and girls — ten, 
twelve, and fifteen on a stretch. That 
morning she fairly out-talked the quar- 
relsome crows as we walked along a 
ribbonlike path between _rice-fields 
hedged around with bright blossoming 
pease. 
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I might be tempted to give you all her 
figures. What’s the use of adding to your 
wide knowledge of ugly facts? There is 
something pleasanter to tell. We came 
upon it suddenly, and it was so joyous a 
scene, so akin to something of the old 
beauty, if you will dig into your treasure- 
box for one of those early photographs 
I sent, and choose the artistically colored 
one of women picking tea, you'll have 
the whole scene—only the reality was 
animation itself. 

Women young and women old, blue 
kimonos jauntily tucked up, each girl 
with her basket, and her head wrapped 
about with a blue-and-white towel, every 
head bobbing over perfectly, and fingers 
choosing leaves with quick decision that 
admits of no hesitation, for it’s only a 
certain leaf that has a market value, and 
on the quality of the leaf depends the 
woman’s pay. Count on it there are few 
mistakes. Think of it, Pat! The mill- 
ions of pounds of tea, each pound with 
its uncounted millions of leaves, each 
leaf picked by the fingers of a woman! 
Is it any wonder the Orient has glorified 
tea in poetry and rhyme? Only, why not 
hang the glory on the woman instead of 
on the tea? 

The pickers were as jolly a crew as one 
would wish to see. Instead of quieting 
down as we appeared, Kate and I seemed 
to add much to the hilarity of the crowd. 
But not a hand stopped its work, not a 
head ceased its bobbing. Between bobs 
many a side glance came our way. They 
made a merry jest of our clothes; our 
hats sent them into peals of laughter. 
And one youngster, seeing Kate’s one- 
piece dress, daringly asked that she take 
it off that they might see how she got 
into it! It was all so friendly. The sim- 
ple interest of women in some of their 
unknown kind. 

Lunch-time came. The women sat 
down to eat, and Kate—splendid thing 
that she is—forgot her own lunch in her 
desire to bring new interests into their 
narrow lives, many of whom were seeing 
a foreign woman for the first time. In- 
stead of her dress, Kate took off her hat. 
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It passed from hand to hand with com- 
ments rich and rare. 

“For seed-basket good is,” was the 
conclusion of one practical soul. 

““E-ya! Hen nest better,” a farmer’s 
wife contended, turning the hollow side 
upward. 

“Why hat, when plenty of hair have?” 
asked a girl whose blue-black crown of 
glory glinted in the sun. 

With a most beguiling smile, a pretty 
young daughter of Eve solved the prob- 
lem. 

“T know! 
bird wing trim hat. 
pretty lady!” 

Kate unbuttoned and buttoned her 
dress, that they might see the process. 
Her cheap collar was handled as care- 
fully as if it had been a precious bit of 


Hat cover head. Pluck of 
All make much 


rose-point. , 
But trust Katherine. Her turn came. 
Down she went into her capacious 


pocket, coming up with a package. And 
to each and every girl and woman in that 
field she handed a printed paper. I do 
not know whether it was a tract or a 
poem, nor do I know what she said, but 
I do know there seemed to be an added 
joyousness in that field of many colors— 
and long after a hill hid them from view 
we could hear them calling: “Come 
again! Come again! You are very inter- 
esting. We want to talk!” 

And these are the girls and women 
who work from sunup to its going down 
and make as much as forty cents a day. 
Maybe fifty sometimes. 

“Oh!” was all I could say when Kate 
told me. But of course Kate found the 
good in it. 

“Much better than the work of the 
telephone and telegraph girls. These get 
better pay, but their work turns them 
into machines, and tuberculosis is ever 
standing right by their side waiting to 
nab them. Take you to my hospital 
some day and show you.” 

I declined with thanks. Watching the 
faces of a group of telephone girls coming 
from their night work was all the proof 
I wanted. 
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“Tea-picking is out-of-doors and far 
from the cities. The pickers get the 
fresh air. They can go to bed early, and 
their nerves are not frazzled with noise 
and numbers,”’ Kate added. 

Maybe so—but I am still wondering 
how they manage to exist on so few 
cents a day. However, they do, and are 
rosy-cheeked in the bargain. 

As you know, I’ve never lingered in 
Tokio before. The call of the great, 
scrawly city has never lured me. But the 
springing up of thousands of new fac- 
tories in a few short years within the 
limits of a place ever held sacred by its 
people has changed everything. 

I had to see and know. And your voice 
comes over the waters to me asking if 
the girls and women, demanded by this 
mammoth called Industrial Progress, 
were swallowed by the thousands and 
nothing done to give them half a chance 
in life. I asked Kate. I wish she could 
say it to you. She hurled it at me so fast 
I couldn’t store it all away. 

“Well, for goodness’ sake! Do you 
think the rest of us would be real women, 
if we didn’t roll up our sleeves, turn to, 
and do all that can be done? Why, there 
are women in this old town who have 
given and are giving their lives to work 
of every kind to help working women. 

“The hitch comes because they are so 
many and we are so few. Our bank- 
account is what you might call puny. It 
doesn’t give half of these girls a taste of 
what we want them to have, Then, some 
of them want it, some of them don’t. I 
can tell you we’ve had handicaps. Some- 
times they turn into handcuffs. Never 
mind! We gain a bit every year.” 

You see Kate is the kind of an opti- 
mist who believes all the eggs will hatch 
if you give them time. 

“We have rest rooms, food places, and 
night schools a-plenty. But’—Kitty 
almost heaved a sigh—* some of the poor 
things are so tired they fall asleep before 
they can spell cat. There are others, 


though. They put a clamp on weariness, 
pull themselves up to better things with 
nothing but pluck as their stock in trade. 
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These are the ones I call my vision girls. 
Their names spell Grit.” 

When Kitty paused you would have 
loved every crinkle in her kind face. 

“ And—we have kindergartens. Regu- 
lar butterfly gardens. But you should 
see our day nurseries. Bless you, woman, 
it would make your heart turn over to 
watch all those little brown bits of hu- 
manity rolling on the floor, kicking up 
their heels in pure delight, just because 
they have heels to kick and plenty to 
eat. When you come to think about it, 
those babies are showing good sense. I 
leave it to you. Isn’t it lots jollier to be 
rolling on a clean mat than being 
strapped to any boy’s back for hours in 
all the dust and grime of a factory! 

“Think of the mother, too. Don’t you 
know when she calls for her baby at 
night her own shoulder is a bit straighter 
for having carried less of a burden during 
the day? And you can shout it aloud if 
you want to—every thinking woman in 
the empire knows there are spots that 
are blacker than ink that are blotting 
the face of the land. She knows what’s 
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needed to scrub them out, too. And she’s 
up and doing with mighty little to do it 
with. She’s fighting like mad, with 
Rescue Homes, and places of refuge, 
and every other good thing that can be 
warranted to help. New industries and 
plenty of them are all right. But, dear 
Lord! the pitfalls and unspeakable dan- 
gers to womankind that wait like a ser- 
pent along their path!” 


I had to stop. The day was too perfect 


to remain indoors. All of Kate’s pets 
but one were in the garden. That one 
was the baby. By much persuasion I in- 
duced one of the maids to tie it on my 
back. I’d never tried it before, and I 
knew you would be sure to ask every 
detail of this particular part of a Japan- 
ese woman’s burden. I prepared to 
answer. Can’t say I found anything in 
the method to recommend. I marvel 
what the back is made of that can endure 
it for hours at a time! Maybe mother 
finds compensation in the happiness of 
the child. I was repaid by the kicks and 
coos of the joyous baby, and the joy 
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that lay in that wonderful little garden 
swept burdens and earthly affairs away 
to the background, and made rhymes 
and rhythms sing through my heart for 
the very joy of living. 


A magic web, a sylvan dream 

Where sunlight pale gilds waves agleam, 

And pines rise clear to guard the beam, 
Oh little Nippon garden! 


In cloistered mountains soft winds rise, 
And lavish lights from summer skies 
Blue-mirrored in the shadows lie 

In the little Nippon garden. 


I am not responsible for it, but, right 
or wrong, it kept drumming itself 
through my head. Something like 
poetry had to. 

The plum trees, some iris, a gorgeous 
peony, and a mountain cherry tree were 
doing their everlasting best to make the 
world beautiful. Sure, some who know it 
all will say those flowers do not bloom at 
the same time of the year. Just tell them 
I prefaced these few brief remarks by 
saying all of Kate’s pets were in the 
garden. 

With the kicking youngster on my 
back and Kate’s old crane strutting by 
my side, I paced up and down the gravel 
path, in a kind of dream. One turn in 
the walk brought me to earth. On a big 
door in the broker-man’s house was a 
sign. It said, “For Rent.” 

We had heard little from our neighbor 
in the last few days. Seeking informa- 
tion for you had kept us much away from 
home. Kate could not enlighten me 
when she came home that night. The 
next morning’s mail did the work. A 
short note from the man said he had 
returned to his family. He would not 
trouble Otani San further. With the 
highest regard for Jilson Sensei, he was, 
etc. 

Sounds as tame as a bill for skim 
milk, doesn’t it? If you knew the hard- 
headed tenacity of a Japanese man of 
this type you would know how great was 
Kate’s triumph. 

Money, a detective, and some force 





would have done the work. Kitty’s 
weapons had prevailed. And I felt sure 
she had some news of another kind. [| 
never saw her so gay. That evening she 
had all the little maids come into the 
library. 

We made a kind of throne and put the 
baby in it. We told stories and played 
games. We made merry as late as nine 
o'clock. Kate was the ringleader in all 
the fun. What a combination of things 
Kate is! Her house is only a joyous little 
dab of paper and plaster. To it come 
the weak of flesh and spirit. From her 
consecrated common sense goes out an 
inexhaustible supply of comfort and 
courage, yet she can wholeheartedly 
play the simplest child’s game. 

Unstintedly she has given the better 
part of her life for the service of others. 
She is the happiest woman I know—ex- 
cept you, and both are of a faith uncon- 
querable. 

As she said good night, this is the kind 
of bomb she threw at me: “Breakfast at 
four. Copper-mines and factories to- 
morrow, and I think your friend Patricia 
will know enough about some of the con- 
ditions of working women to keep her 
thinking for a while.” 

It sounded “fierce,”’ but oh! the power 
to spread before your eyes the miracle of 
a morning in Japan, when Dawn makes 
love to Spring. Maybe it is the other 
way about. Anyhow, I know love and 
mystery and magic held the world en- 
thralled. The mists still covered the 
vine-clad foothills with silvery haloes. 
And the sea ran in ripples of red and 
gold. Distant mountains of misty gray 
loomed pale and vague as ghosts. The 
soft winds whispering through the tower- 
ing cryptomerias spoke in a thousand 
tongues, as our jinrikisha men climbed 
the upward path on winged feet. 

One swift whirl and the beauty of the 
morning was nearly forgotten in the 
sight that lay before us, one of those vio- 
lent contrasts with which the country is 
constantly side-swiping your belief in 
the reality of things. Some two or three 
hundred girls, young, gay, and powerful, 
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standing waist-high in a trench making 
bricks! And it was with vim and energy 
that those girls filled the wooden molds. 
Neither was there lack of grace in the 
flourish of their wooden knives, as in 
perfect rhythm they smoothed each 
oblong and laid it on a long wooden 
board as gently as if it had been a 
Christmas cake. They were singing, too, 
something about 


**A sparrow swings on a bamboo-tree 
And flies away. 
Once love perches in my heart 
*Tis there for aye.” 


It seemed a bit incongruous to, link 
sentiment with brickmaking, but a spicy 
wind, faint with fragrance, came over 
the flowery thickets. Gay youth lingered 
on every girl’s face. Joy seemed to fling 
her banners wide. And as we left them 


still singing, happy and full of confi- 
dence, a thought flashed through my 
mind that possibly, after all, they were 
getting the best of life. Up jumped an- 
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other thought. Maybe these girls, like 
your much-married Jimmy-Lou, can 
testify that bricks are useful in other 
ways than in house building. 

A short distance away we found the 
copper-mines, and the women who mine 
them. Silent as the caverns they work 
in, their muscular bodies scantily clad, 
they barely glanced at so curious a sight 
as two foreigners. 

Even Kate’s magic tongue failed to 
win them. It took much questioning to 
learn that three weeks’ pay wouldn’t buy 
a decent pair of gloves at home. No 
wonder life to them was only a grim 
fight for a bare existence! 

The gaiety of the brickmakers, the 
beauty of the morning, had made us 
light-hearted and care free. Looking at 
these mine women, I felt a swift pang of 
reproach at forgetting all was not joy in 
the world. Forsthe rest of that trip grim 
reality walked close to my side. 

We went to some factories. There are 
many of them. silk, cotton hosiery, fila- 
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ture, and munitions. Their name is 
legion, and they spring up, mushroom- 
fashion, and infest the land like a cloud 
of locusts. They are as devouring, too, 
for they eat up the young girlhood of 
Japan as the locusts do tender plants. 
One can see in factory after factory thou- 
sands of girls under fifteen years and 
hundreds under twelve with their hours 
of labor anywhere from ten to—well, as 
long as their bodies will stand upright. 

It was easy for 
me to see why 
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finished the business.” Kate almost 
snapped out the words. “But,” she 
added, “a change is coming. It has to. 
The girls in the contract factories die off 
so fast w:th tuberculosis it is being 
knocked into some of these wooden 
heads that duty is not all on the side of 
the children.” 

“Yes, but aren’t there any laws for 
this sort of thing?” 

It was a wise old owl of a Kate who 





Kate was in bitter 


warfare with so 
many managers 


and owners. Of 
course there are a 
few places where 
conditions are ex- 
cellent. Good 
food, good pay. 
But take the aver- 
age! Something av 

woefully wrong me 
with this old = 

world, my friend, 
whenany country, 
mine and yours, 
or this, permits 
children to go 
into factories, 
under a two or 





answered: 

“Woman! Re- 
4 member that men 
S make the laws. 
And some of them 
‘ can be fatally 
: twisted when it 
comes to maxi- 
mum production 
at a minimum 
cost. Sounds like 
a stock report, 
doesn’t it? Come. 
I have something 

to show you.” 

















ae It was a new 

— +0 factory, clean and 
=| sparkling, and the 

a play yard so real 

‘ fifty girls were 


going through an 
old folk-dance as 








three years’ con- 
tract, where the 
most of them are 
never allowed to 
leave the premises unless a stretcher 
takes them, as it usually does; where 
unclean dormitories are so crowded, 
if one little weary body lying on the 
floor would turn, hundreds of other 
small bodies must turn at the same time. 

In some of these factories there is a 
space called a playground. The name is 
a ghastly joke and the space filled with 
black mud. I am no labor expert or 
authority on law, so I appealed to Kate: 

“How do they trap them so young?” 

“Poor little mites! From birth they 
are saturated with this nonsense called 
filial piety. High prices and poor food 
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gaily as if they 
were in a_ park. 
True, they were 
so young I felt I 
must run out and give them each a stick 
of candy and a china doll, but they looked 
happy, well fed, and content. There 
were no dormitories—the girls went 
home at night—but a spacious school- 
room, where time spent each day was 
compulsory, looked attractive enough 
to lure the most careless to a little study. 
Only, under no condition, fair or other- 
wise, was this any rearing-place for chil- 
dren. Inside the factory itself! My 
goodness! Patrick, you should have 
heard the merry song of those twenty 
thousand spindles all a-spindling at once. 
They whirred and buzzed, clicked and 
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clacked. Row upon row of pink-cheeked 
girls with heads all betoweled, handling 
countless threads, spools, and bobbins 
with the certainty of a delicate, intricate 
machine. Watching the graceful move- 
ments of so many small, swift hands, I 
stood fascinated and almost bewildered. 
Then I heard Kate: 

“Otani San!” 

There she was, a blue-and-white ban- 
deau about her head, her working 
kimono securely tied back, her skilful 
hands flying from bobbin to thread, from 
thread to bobbin, as she talked. 

Kate’s body trembled, tears were very 
near as she looked into the beautiful eyes 
of Otani San. I do not know how Kate 
found her out. Nobody knew better 
than Kitty the awful struggle behind the 
story, simply told and yet so full of hope. 
On leaving home, Otani sold her crépe 
dress and that of the child. The money 
kept them till, by accident, she tumbled 
on this place. She began in the factory 
as a floor cleaner. By drudgery, backed 
up with perseverance, she had pulled up 
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to a better job and more pay. She made 
fifteen yen a week now, and she could 
see her child every night in the clean 
home of an old couple who boarded 
them. 

Happy? Indeed yes! Best of all, her 
little girl was to have her chance. And 
the strong serenity in the face of the one- 
time luxurious lady of ease proclaimed 
victory after battle. So with your song 
and Kate’s I am joining in the chorus, 
“Tt can be done!” 

The quiet beauty of that evening in 
the library, the soft glory of Kate’s face, 
and the uplift of my own heart by your 
letter are unforgetable. It is true an- 
other picture would intrude itself when 
I thought of the awful struggle for life 
I had witnessed in office and factory. 
And it seemed I had been looking on a 
gigantic stage where the tragedy enacted 
is called Industry, the girlhood of the 
land the leading characters, with the 
devil and all his kind the scene-shifters. 

And yet to this dark picture that 
casts a long black shadow across the 
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Flowery Kingdom there is a brighter 
side. 

I went to sleep humming the song of 
the brickmaker ladies: 


“A sparrow swings on a bamboo-tree 
And flies away. 
Once love perches in my heart 
*Tis there for aye.” 
Tokio. 

Dear Pat,—What with a wedding in 
the house, a wonderful river trip, and all 
the joyous out-of-doors luring a willing 
soul to idle dreams, many days have 
slipped into the past since my last letter 
to you skipped across the waters. 

Of course there is such a thing as being 
fed up on weddings. Those late affairs 
in your own household may suffice for 
some time to come. But please prop 
yourself up and observe that your wed- 
dings had only one ceremony and that a 
short one. Our wedding took the better 
part of a day, two ceremonies and two 
feasts to make fast the rite. 

The only cloud that flecked our blue 
sky of happiness was the very untimely 
thought that, according to the law of the 
empire, the whole thing can be undone 
by one stroke of the pen. No real neces- 
sity of bothering a busy court about a 
little thing like disposing of a wife. But 
whether these events are of the East or 
the West, Christian or Pagan, all we can 
do is to hope for the best, Isn’t it, Pat? 

The bride was Yomi San, one of 
Kate’s protégées. The groom, Moto 
San by name, is owner of a fleet of sam- 
pans, a small freighter or so, and a win- 
ning smile. Her family has never been 
discovered. His family, what there is of 
it, is all right. It was an all-wrong 
pocketbook that forced him to a humble 
calling but great success. 

When you realize that most weddings 
in this land are as untouched by romance 
as a telephone pole is by poetry you will 
rise up with me and give thanks that 
some kindly fate took a hand and gave 
a dash of color to the cold, businesslike 
preliminaries. Yomi San always loves to 
sing when she works. Also her choice 
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ever inclines to fetching love ditties. A 
fateful little breeze caught up snatches 
of the song, whisked it over the river, and 
above the humdrum chant of many 
boatmen, the swish of oars and paddles, 
it fell upon Moto San as he was sailing 
by. It happened many times in early 
dawn. Again as the sun tumbled down 
into the sea. Maybe the singing got on 
the sampan gentleman’s nerves. Maybe 
his heart. The result was the same. 
There were weeks of talk and back talk 
among friends of the first party and 
more friends of the second party. Some 
more of eternity was consumed in 
straightening out religious complications 
and other things. Then Kate took a 
hand and saw to it that no detail was 
missing which would help to tie the 
double bow-knot of matrimony. So you 
see marrying in this part of the world is 
not what you would call simple. Long- 
drawn-out negotiations do not guarantee 
safety first or—last. 

You should have heard the hubbub 
of glee we were in for a week! The 
kitchen buzzed with merriment while 
skilful hands wrought wondrous birds of 
many colors and flowers of curious hue 
from sticky bean paste and rice flour. 

All the time little wishes and big ones 
kept hopping into my heart that I might 
sit you down in Kate’s library and reveal 
to you what magic can be worked by 
nimble fingers with a bunch of bamboo 
and a posy or so. 

Fragrant San, Truth San, and all the 
other little Sans in the house took a hand 
in it and quickly the workaday room 
was transformed into an aery of blos- 
soms and fluffy green things. We had 
a wedding bell, too. Kate and I thought 
one quite enough. The girls still lower 
their eyes when we talk about it. They 
are shocked to think the groom did not 
have his own private bell all to himself! 

The great day arrived. Bright but 
breezy. Everything was ready. The 
bride as dainty as a fan picture in her 
pink-and-gray kimono. The groom’s 
rich silks heavy enough to support him 
in time of need, and everybody, from 





WHAT PATRICIA HEARD 


FROM TOKIO 





Kate to the littlest baby 
in the house, arrayed in 
the best holiday outfit. 

We were all on tiptoe 
waiting for the minister. 
He came, but he nearly 
didn’t. My — goodness! 
What a near-tragedy! Just 
as the jinrikisha man who 
brought him lowered the 
shafts of the light vehicle 
in front of Kate’s gate a 
gust of wind caught the 
frail affair broadside and 
whisked it across the nar- 
row road right into ten feet 
of water! 

Patrick! I never knew a 
fat man could jump so far 
and so fast. His swift leap 
saved him. Yes, he could 
swim. But think what it 
would have meant. That 
man is a perfectly good 
Methodist! 

His parsonship came in 
smiling and to the tune of 
“Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.”” We did our best 











to make it a solemn oc- 
casion. I had offered to 
play a real wedding march, 
but Yomi San said she liked the hymn 
*“more better.”” The hymn she got. She 
should be denied nothing this day 

The wedding breakfast was a hilarious 
success, especially as the groom had to 
be taught how to use a fork. We didn’t 
dare give him a knife. Afterward came 
the big surprise. Kate and I were asked 
to go on the wedding excursion with the 
newly weds. We did, and gave variety 
to the company and considerable joy to 
ourselves. 

The trip was a visit to Moto San’s 
adopted sister. She was the wife of a 
rich farmer, and the home rested on the 
bank of Income Root River a few hours’ 
sail from Tokio. 

The honeymoon barge was only a 
sampan. But such a sampan! Built for 
the occasion of satiny wood and bronze 


CLEANING COREAN RICE ON LONG TABLES 


trimmings. Silky mats and red-lacquer 
tables for the tiny room below—in case 
of bad weather—and a miniature deck 
above for scenery viewing if the weather 
held fair. 

After much bustle we went on board. 
Our left-behind household came to see us 
off. So did the entire neighborhood. 
Never would any soul within a radius of 
two miles have us think he was not 
interested. They lined the embank- 
ment, their gay clothes topping the 
ancient moss-covered sea wall with .a 
band of brightest color. 

With much merry talk following us, 
we started. We thought we were off, 
and then we weren’t. Ever since the 
wintry night Kate brought it home the 
littlest baby has been Yomi's special 
care. And when it saw its beloved big 
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sister departing it raised its voice in such 
heartbreaking cries Yomi begged to 
take it with her. Moto San, like all his 
species, thought it wrong to deny a child 
anything, so we turned about, and soon, 
with the additional passenger tied to the 
back of the wife of the head boatman, 
our assorted bridal party was off. 

Now Pat, we surely were becoming to 
the scenery, and maybe you are pictur- 
ing us as being shoved up-stream by so 
every-day a thing as oars or something 
as unpicturesque as steam. Look again. 
It was two men, two poles a big white 
sail, and a frisky breeze that sent us 
skimming over the dancing waters. 

The boatmen kimonoed in blue, their 
head bands tied at a rakish angle, looked 
as if they might have stepped from the 
train of an ancient daimio. Maybe they 
did take a holiday from Nirvana to have 
one more fling at a fast-vanishing cus- 
tom, for some change has come to the 
Rice Field River since fifty years took 
flight. 

In other days the feudal lords used it 
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as their play place. Having laid aside 
their steel-ring armor for the moment, 
they could unbend their dignity long 
enough to give themselves gorgeous tea- 
parties in gold-lacquered barges which 
had the length and breadth of the stream 
to themselves. 

Now the peaceful river of old is one of 
the busy beehive spots of the empire. 
Sometimes it is so full of water craft 
there is barely room for the tide to run. 
Sailing-vessels, coasting vessels, big 
freighters and little ones, which are the 
moving links between a vast interior 
country and the great outside world. It 
boasts a social side, too, for a large ma- 
jority of its workers spend their entire 
lives on its surface. Everybody knows 
everybody else—also his business. Moto 
San, being prosperous and _ popular, 
made our sampan the object of every 
variety of salute. 

Whistles, beating drums, and a chorus 
of Banzais. At a given signal there burst 
from every mast a sun flag. Sometimes 
a string of them. The reflection danced 
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on the waters and made a pathway of 
pink over which we glided. Moto and 
Mrs. Moto stood up and made acknowl- 
edgments. Kate and I made ourselves 
as searce as possible. 

The puffy breeze caught the sail and 
spread it wide. The boatmen, pleased as 
children at their audience, and proud of 
their skill, hurled their broad shoulders 
at the long push poles. The combina- 
tion sent us skipping through the 
crowded traffic. It was as exciting as the 
last ring at a county fair, and the baby 
from its perch did the crowing for the 
company. 

I wish very much I could send you a 
picture of the boat wife. Only the speed- 
iest lens could do her justice. She 
was the most actively active person I 
ever saw. With one hand she guided the 
boat’s rudder. That was her business in 
life when she wasn’t cooking or washing 
or tending children, or loading freight or 
scrubbing. That afternoon with one 


hand she steered our course, with the 
other she fanned to a bright glow the 


hibachi charcoal. If it called for more, 
out went her long toes, doing their work 
as skilfully as the latest contrivance in 
tongs and shovels. All the time she was 
amusing the baby on her back. In 
between she brewed us a cup of tea and 
cherry leaves. And I suppose, had it 
been necessary, she could have prepared 
supper and put the baby and all the 
rest of us to bed without missing a lick. 
There are many thousands like her and 
they are a mighty help in keeping the un- 
derpinning of the empire from sagging. 

Soon we left behind the noise and 
the throng. For an hour it was a long 
stretch of smooth water. Then we shot 
around the base of a perky little moun- 
tain. It was like opening the covers of 
a book long closed to me. Before us lay 
page after page of the rainbow country. 
Its beauty lulled our hearts to rest as a 
mother’s song soothes a restless child. 
Not that any one of us was in particular 
need of soothing. But as you say—in 
this troubled old world it is good to lay 
up treasures of peace and beauty. 
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Priceless gifts hung all about us. 
The country bloomed like a garden of 
magic. The low mountains, terraced to 
the top, flung out patches of color in the 
sunlight. In the silvery waters of the 
paddy fields men and women worked in 
patches of emerald green. The air was 
full of sparkle and dragon-flies. Truly, 
the scene was vivid. It bade our spirits 
rise to gladsome heights. They did, and, 
shutting the door in the face of every 
care and convention, we let our souls out 
for a sure-enough holiday. 

For an hour the boatmen poled, the 
baby slept, and dreams were dreamed. 
Then sunset clouds dimmed the glory of 
the day. Wild things of the near-by 
forest called to their mates. From out 
of somewhere dropped a blue mist, mys- 
terious and alluring. And if you got all 
the messages I sent you in that perfect 
hour of twilight, about now your spirit 
is fluttering around as joyously as a 
white butterfly in a rosy cloud. 

From the shore, lights began to glim- 
mer and voices called to indicate the 
spot where we should land. We found 
the old moss-covered steps by the light 
of two flaming torches. They led us 
through an ancient gateway into a great 
courtyard. It looked like a bit of Mardi 
Gras strayed far from home. It wasn’t, 
though. Just everything that belonged 
to the estate, except the cows and the 
chickens, came to do honor to the occa- 
sion. Serving-maids, weaving and spin- 
ning ones, rice-planters, cooks, and over- 
seers—all with their brightest and best 
on their backs and in their hands a big 
orange, blue, or crimson lantern. 

We marched through rows of them, 
and it was over a pathway of dancing 
lights and fantastic shadows that Moto 
San and Yomi led the way. Kate and I 
followed up to what seemed to me half 
a block of paper doors, all done in tiny 
squares and clearly outlined by the soft 
glow behind them. It was the grand 
entrance way—the whole lower floor 
thrown into one spacious room, and the 
only ornament, so far as I could see, in 
the soft light of many candles, was the 
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stately white-haired master and his pic- 
ture wife to match. They sat on thick 
cushions and the cushions rested on the 
yellow floor mats. I felt I was taking 
part in a tableau. But when we entered 
into a long spell of bows and triple bows 
—enough to dislocate any but the most 
hardened neckpiece—its realism was 
most impressive. However, we sur- 
vived. So will the memory of the warm 
welcome and the glimpse of many rooms, 
rich with carved panels and gold screens. 
We passed through them on the way to 
our apartment, where, with a flourish of 
a hairbrush and a prinking up of a bow 
or so, we were ready for all the quaint 
delights of the evening. 

When we returned to the great “audi- 
ence chamber” a large company awaited 
us. The guests were many and varie- 
gated. Our host invited us to rest our 
honorable bodies. We did, on luxurious 
cushions of heavy brocade. Of course 
Moto San and Yomi were placed in front 
of the tokonoma—translated “seat of 
honor.”’ Kitty and I came next, with all 
the other guests down the line. I'll say 
it for you! Katherine Jilson and your 
very best friend surely did look like two 
black-and-white misfits, in a gorgeous 
Oriental frieze. It wasn’t the way 
we looked, however, but the way we 
felt, that helped along the evening’s 
sparkle. 

Everything ready, the head of the 
house clapped his hands three times. 
Doors slid back and in came a row of 
little maids, lovely enough to frame, 
each bearing a short-legged table and 
each table holding bowls, plates, and 
chop-sticks. Everything of gold lacquer 
—and the food! No, it wasn’t of lac- 
quer, but there was one guest who 
shouldn’t have cared if some of it had 
been. Anyhow, it was beautiful to look 
upon, 

The time came for the reading of the 
pile of telegrams and congratulations. 
Like a cloak, convention was laid aside. 
Everybody was humanly gay and laugh- 
ing. The fun ran high. And when the 


little bamboo boxes by the side of each 
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guest were filled with all the table deli- 
cacies not disposed of, and each box 
wrapped in a square of yellow silk ready 
for guests to take home, the hour had 
come for an evening’s entertainment, 
such as I have never seen before and 
possibly never shall again. 

If some long-ago Mikado court had 
suddenly come to life, it couldn’t have 
been more like itself. There were 
samurai, flower-girls of the past and 
present, dancing maids, acrobats, and a 
shogun or so, each playing his part to the 
utmost. The shining armor and the 
t nts of priceless brocades and embroid- 
eries outcoloring an artist’s palette. 

If it had not been for Katherine Jil- 
son’s hearty laugh and merry com- 
ments I should have believed it all a 
dream where grown-up fairies were giv- 
ing a flower festival with a strong Orien- 
tal flavor. It was late when the good- 
night ceremony began. But it was 
worth an hour’s rest to see it. The pro- 
cession started with the highest and 
mightiest guest and ended with an old 
and wrinkled ditch-digger. As it filed 
by host and hostess. bride and groom, 
Kate and me, every fellow with bended 
knees softly bumped his or her head on 
the floor. Rather wearing, but it stood 
for simple - hearted kindness, happy 
friendships, and some hundred bows. 

When I tumbled in between a pile of 
silken comforts on the floor of our bed- 
room I really felt as if I should apologize 
to my overworked back. Kate said she 
didn’t feel a twinge. I guess if thirty-five 
years of practice doesn’t make perfect, 
eternity won’t. 

Dawn found me awake. I had seen 
the inside of this house. Well I knew 
its creator, though dust a century or so, 
could but choose a royal setting for the 
coming true of his beautiful dream. I 
had to see. Slipping from my soft rest- 
ing-place, I crept down-stairs and out- 
doorward. I guessed right. Never had 
nature and an ancient ancestor done a 
better job. It was a bit of Paradise 
tucked away between rounded green 
hills and giant cryptomerias. 
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Little paths under clouds of purple 
blossom and half-circle bridges spanning 
broad lotus ponds. A forii, Pat, is a 
kind of temple gate. It is graceful and 
wonderfully convenient. Believers hang 
prayers of paper and straw on it and all 
the gods need do is to look and see 
them fluttering in the lightest breeze. A 
vivid red one stood before me, and 
through it I could glimpse long shadowy 
vistas of old, old trees and rows of gray 
lanterned tombs The moss-covered 
tombs were the only sign of life’s brief 
spell. Everything else seemed to have 
been there since time was and would 
abide till time wasn’t. 

Through the golden light of morning 
came the sound of intoning bells. Far 
away stretched rich fields of grain and 
the shining river. Beauty of sound and 
scene gave the sense of unreality till, 
with the last stroke of the bell, fronts of 
thatched-roof houses opened wide. Out 
trooped men and woinen in blue working 
kimonos and peaked straw hats. Ready 


for the day’s toil, each worker stopped 
before the open space of the big house 


where sat the master. Between sips of 
tea and puffs of his little pipe he had a 
word for all. I was too far away to hear 
what he said, but from the smiles and 
bows which followed it must have been 
just the right thing. 

When a laughing group started my 
way I thought it time to scuttle back to 
quarters. But [ve stored away the 
memory of that enchanted spot. Like 
you, I find it good for mind and heart to 
have a retreat in time of pressing need. 
What an awful lot we owe to ancient 
ancestors! 

I should really like to tell you all the 
details of the second wedding ceremony. 
It was gone through with more as a com- 
pliment to the groom’s family than from 
any legal necessity. I have an idea it 
was quaint and curious, as most of these 
old customs are. But not a glimmer can 
I give you of what it was like. I was not 
there. Kate said that custom said only 
those most concerned, and two or three 
of the elect, should be present during the 
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ceremonial lifting of cups and changing 
of kimonos. 

So we made ourselves among those 
absent. Our expressed desire to know 
all about the private life of silkworms 
was graciously granted. Plenty of op- 
portunity in this lovely spot. Since silk 
culture began it had been one of the 
farm’s biggest assets. 

It took only the shortest time for an 
attendant to guide us through a red 
maple grove across an iris field or so, to 
a row of low, gray sheds. And through 
the dusky interior I could see tier upon 
tier of shallow baskets lined with soft 
green and, standing near, many workers 
silent and very watchful. Never have I 
seen so much attention bestowed upon 
any crawling thing, and right there I 
concluded if you wanted to know all 
about the complicated life of silkworms, 
you should hie yourself to some text- 
book that will give facts without trim- 
mings. 

But permit me to remark of all the 
spoiled darlings these creatures are the 
worst. A half-dozen pet pups would not 
ask as much. There were tens of thou- 
sands of the silver-white bodies wriggling 
over the shredded mulberry leaves cov- 
ering the bottom of the trays. And, as 
far as I could see, each wriggler required 
the personal attention of a special nurse. 
They got it, too, night and day, from the 
girl or woman watcher. The life of a 
silkworm is brief, but pampered. Ex- 
clusive, too. No human must go too 
close to them. They dislike to be 
breathed upon. 

Just one whiff of tainted air and the 
casualty list is long. And, while they 
can stow away tons of mulberry leaves, 
the food must be specially prepared from 
the richest and ripest parts of the plants. 
They must be neither hot nor cold. Just 
right and so anxious and careful were the 
attendants I should not have been sur- 
prised to see ear-muffs and sweaters all 
ready to be clapped on their silky high- 
nesses should a left-over cool spell come 
sweeping over the hills. 

After thirty-three days of gorging in- 
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terspersed with many long hours of 
beauty sleep the indulged creatures are 
tenderly laid on a soft mat to which bent 
straws are fastened. Something tells 
them it is about time they were going to 
work. Climbing the straws to the high- 
est point, they begin to give forth a glow- 
ing thread of amber hue which they wind 
about them as a cloak. Then the grand 
time ends in a boiling bath and the end 
of the glistening thread is caught by 
waiting fingers and wound into great 
golden hanks. These find their way to 
the farthermost parts of the world and 
back again comes a stream of yellow 
coin, a rich reward for a month’s board 
and keep. One can write about it light- 
mindedly, but it is a serious, gigantic 
business, and I wonder to what the num- 
berless women and girl cocoon nurses 
would turn if some upstart of a 
genius should invent a mechanical silk- 
worm! 

The crépe kimono I am sending you 
was a gift from my hostess. From the 
first silk thread to the last embroidered 
leaf it is the labor of the handmaidens 
on the farm. Here’s hoping its rose-pink 
loveliness will enter into your spirits. 

It was high noon when we returned 
from our call on the silkworms. All was 
peaceful in the great house. I suppose 
the ceremony took place. There was 
nothing to show for it. 

Yomi San eagerly displayed her wed- 
ding gifts. They were many. Inlaid 
tables, rare old kakemono, carved trays, 
rolls of silk folded into shapes of ships in 
full sail, and what do you think? A pair 
of live ducks! The sentimental variety 
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which if one dies the mate immediately 
does likewise. There is a legend that 
they grow only in Japan. 

The new husband and wife were to 
remain longer for a siege of visits to 
relatives and neighbors. 

That afternoon found Kate and me 
aboard the boat sweeping Tokioward. 
It must have been steep down-grade all 
the way. We sped past clusters of huts, 
their gray roofs standing out against low 
hillsides all ablaze with crimson lilies. 
We left far behind the little sunlit fields 
of rice and barley, dashed into a great 
gorge and out again into the crowded 
corner of the Rice Field River. It was 
like closing the gates to an enchanted 
country, but it is joyful to know it can 
still be found. 

And now, as at the beginning, I am in 
Kate’s little house that swings over the 
water like a bird on a limb. Once again 
the side of my room is open. There is 
a light in the house across the garden. I 
hear the laughter of children, and the 
shadows on the paper door tell a story of 
home and love. 

There is joyful news from Otani San, 
too. She is really truly married. Lives 
in Honolulu with husband, child, and a 
sizable pocketbook. I almost forgot 
about the baby. Our late host and 
hostess promptly adopted it, and Kate, 
gay, debonair, and good to the utter- 
most, went right out and found two more 
to raise. 

The golden sands of old Peking are 
calling. But tell me, Saint Patrick, who 
would help to salvage human wreckage 
were it not for Kate’s kind and—yours? 


(The end) 











VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE 
BY DAVID SEABURY 

HERE is something queer about the 
modern man. Touch him anywhere 
and he responds as if he had lived every 
variety of life, known every sort of sen- 
sation. Neither the magic stone in the 
fairy tale which made the hero as strong 
as ten, nor the mysterious carpet which 
spirited its owner over the world at a 
wish, is to be compared with the witch- 
ery of twentieth-century inventions. Of 
prophet, dare-devil, and murderer your 
modern man knows every thought and 
emotion. Every phase of life from a 
gambling den in Dawson to a Newport 
villa has been set before him in movie, 
drama, novel, magazine, newspaper, and 
penny pictorial. Millie Smith of the 
Bronx or Harry Brown of Oshkosh has 
traveled over the world and moved in 
all social levels, though Millie may tend 
the notion counter and Henry never 
have ventured farther from his plumb- 

ing shop than the last hydrant. 

Even young things have an obtrusive 
sophistication, and at the age of twenty 
are older in worldly ways than was 
Methuselah. Watch Millie drinking in 
the last reel of “Woman Knows.” 
Felice Fay is flashed in a close-up, her 
eyes wild with fright, her lips curled. 
She is contracted with terror. A moment 
more and Roger Refew is revealed, 
steadily encroaching in the dark. Millie 
leans forward. Her breath is uneven. 
A psychological measurement of her sen- 
sations, thoughts, emotions, recording 
themselves upon the sensitive plate of 
memory, would not differ ten points 
from that of Felice had she ever been 
abducted by Roger. 

The reel draws to its close. 


Barry 
Bruce has rescued Felice. They meet 


in a long kiss. Millie is only fifteen, but 
she feels those hot lips upon her own. 
N6 future lover will ever sip Millie’s 
first nectar. She is entirely wise. She 
will do it like a merry widow. For Millie 
has not only been kissed as Felice, but 
as Nanette—Clothilda—Arlene—Nellie 
— Minnie — Mary — Jane — by heroes 
long trained in the art. At last, the 
finale, with Barry at the wheel of a high- 
power car. Felice waves nonchalantly. 
Millie already carries herself in the same 
I-know-all-about-it manner. Felice has 
“nothing on her.” “I'll say she hasn’t.” 

Next, the world news. We visit Lon- 
don. We observe the King about to 
leave Buckingham Palace. We see just 
how he smiles. We instinctively respond 
to his bow. The Queen is with him. Not 
a motion she makes escapes Millie. We 
cut to the explorers climbing the Hima- 
layas, again to Tahitian women diving in 
décolleté. Millie feels the water about 
her. At a shark scene that follows she 
draws up her feet. She was almost bitten 
by one of them, but not quite, for she 
has killed sharks before, in Key West 
and Nassau, and done deep-sea diving 
with Annette. Millie is quite at home in 
any water, even if Coney Island has been 
her sole aquatic retreat. 

The next day is Sunday. Millie lies in 
bed, an E. Phillips Oppenheim at hand. 
Millie intends to spend the next few 
hours in Monte Carlo. She opens her 
book. They all sit down to eat some- 
thing, as is usual when E. Phillips is 
guide. Lord Neverwille turns to Millie. 
Her head lifts slightly from the pillow in 
response, but her eyes are on the line of 
beach with the glistening Casino beyond. 
She sees Mlle. de Melantroix down the 
hotel veranda. Not a fleck of cigarette 
ashes, not a trick of speech escapes her. 
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She may not be able to use them Mon- 
day, at the store, of course, needing to 
keep her job, and but a few of them with 
Sam Jenkins at Wednesday’s dance, 
feeling “above ’em” mostly. But every 
detail is recorded on thought and emo- 
tion. Millie has now lived in Monte 
Carlo. She knows Lady Neverwille and 
what it is like to be the wife of a ques- 
tionable lord. 

Monday evening, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim having been consumed, Millie 
reads the last issue of Whizzy Stories. 
Jacob Blutstein is in a humorous episode 
on the Bowery. If theauthor does not 
do it to life, Millie will know it; for on 
the stage and in phonograph records she 
has heard accent, inflection, dialect, all 
of Jacob’s repertoire. There is nothing 
new under the sun for Millie. She has 
been down in a submarine, up in an air- 
plane, traveled across deserts, explored 
the torrid zone, dined with princes, 
watched diplomats smile, and even seen 
the pelicans jazzing on the ice. Millie 
has lived richly, variedly. Although 
her physical anatomy has remained 
in the Bronx, her film ef memory, her 
grooves of sensation, her gamut of emo- 
tion, are cut from the life of many 
lands. 

And, after all, are not most of us 
Millie or her counterpart? Do we have 
to work hard to picture or to feel any 
experience? Have we not lived, through 
all the modern extenuations of the self, 
so intimately, so repeatedly, in every 
walk of life, in every land of interest, 
that our memory records are wider and 
deeper than those acquired a hundred 
years ago by even fourscore years of 
adventure? We have received many of 
our experiences enhanced and magnified. 
When in actual life, before, could the 
common man intimately watch a king, 
smiling? Or how could he study the 
very motions of a plant’s growth? Or 
how, but through the modern press sense 
the activities, events, joys, sorrows, 
drama of a whole world, all in an hour? 

Suppose we should compare the inside 
of our heads with that of some one living 


in 1722, or even 1822. In those days an 
old sea captain or a returned missionary 
now and then told vaguely of China. 
But experience gave them no genius for 
reporting, and most of them had uncer- 
tain imaginations. How much was 
passed on, compared with five minutes of 
close attention to a picture laid mostly 
in Peking or Foo-chow? Where our 
grandfathers sat in awed silence, listen- 
ing to second-hand tales, our minds have 
accurate and graphic images. We have 
actually seen the old priest’s face, his 
look of eye, his curious walk, his dress. 
We have watched Ah Fu in his opium 
den as we should rarely have been able 
to do in Peking itself. We have studied 
the coolie-clogged streets, seen the in- 
terior of houses, and witnessed a funeral. 
Yet this was only one among thou- 
sands of records that are marked upon 
our figments of experience. The story of 
the missionary or the old sea captain 
stood out in our grandfather’s memory 
as a long-to-be-cherished revelation of 
strange and wonderful things. We forgot 
the picture, almost at once, although, as 
we picked up a newspaper, we may have 
read of Shantung. 

Not only of distant lands, moreover, 
is our vicarious experience a thousand- 
fold that of any man’sof thelast century. 
If we had lived on the upper social levels 
in those days, by hearsay we might have 
known a little of the lower stratum. But 
never by any chance Jacob Blutstein’s 
whole manner in his Bowery episode. 
Had the lower stratum been our habitat 
we might have watched the great ones, 
riding in their gay coaches, but never 
could we have seen lord and lady in 
intimate action. The pioneer Indian 
hunter knew his forests. Beau Brumme! 
knew London. But by no _ wildest 
stretch of imagination could either have 
understood the other’s life, not to con- 
ceive sensing his contrasting thoughts, 
fears, joys, and experiences. Only in the 
rare novels and drama was there life 
portrayed with any fulness, and then, 
only some kinds of life, for the sophisti- 
cated and fortunate of that age. No- 
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where was there opportunity for a mo- 
ment comparable with Millie’s harlequin 
diet. 

The modern man is indeed a curious 
creature. What, I wonder, will he be- 
come after several generations of vicari- 
ous living? 


SANS-CULOTTISM 
BY CHARLES T. WHITE 


HE word had escaped me for a long 

time, like a chance acquaintance 
who lives in the same town, but happens 
to go down to the office by a side street, 
or starts ten minutes earlier in the 
morning. By the merest accident, we 
met the other day, in Mr. Canby’s arti- 
cle, “Anglomania,” in the November 
Harper’s, and clasped hands cordially. 
“Sans-culottism” and I must have met 
and passed, with a cold nod, more re- 
cently than I remember, but, just for 
the moment, my thought harked back 
to youthful perusals of blunt-spoken, 
truth-loving, dyspepsia-ridden Thomas 
Carlyle. 

“We wish to know if a cultural, a 
literary sans-culottism is possible, except 
with chaos as a goal?” challenges Mr. 
Canby. I said “No” on the instant, but 
prudence suggested consulting the Cen- 
tury Dictionary. That unkempt prole- 
tarian herd, making forced court presen- 
tations of themselves to cringing Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette through bat- 
tered-down doors, storming that citadel 
of ancient law and order, the Bastille, 
spewing out slum curses and billingsgate 
on the privileged classes, must have been 
somewhere in my Unconscious—or is it 
Subconscious?—all the while, but first- 
aid psycho-analysis failed to recall the 
pungent fact that the hard-pressed re- 
spectables dubbed these underworld 
thugs “sans-culottes’—‘‘men without 
breeches.” 

The definition was refreshingly frank. 
I welcomed it as a kind of masculine an- 
ticipation of daringly abbreviated skirts 
and one-piece bathing suits. Victorian 
propriety might have amended it to 
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“without creased trousers,’ thus miss- 
ing the mark widely, as I discovered by 
taking down another, and later, refer- 
ence book. Who should forget that court 
dandies were proud of their knee 
breeches and knee buckles in Bourbon 
days? Long trousers were taboo, and 
patrician hands flung contempt at them 
as thoughtless small boys fling stones at 
unoffending frogs in a pool. The prole- 
tariat didn’t care for that; they gloried 
in their sans-culottic ignominy. It robs 
our frank definition of half its pungency 
to learn that the men of the Paris mob 
didn’t doff their unmentionables as a 
defiant fling at convention, but came 
along just as they were. And they carried 
the day, too. Knee breeches and knee 
buckles are practically obsolete. 

But it was a defiant fling at conven- 
tion, take it how you will. They ap- 
peared at court, sans-culottes, without 
court dress and unashamed, and must 
have made a sorry appearance. They 
made a sorry mess of public affairs after- 


ward, too, as the Bolshevik proletariat 


has done of late in Russia. We invari- 
ably look for trouble when the long- 
trousered appear to displace those who 
have wort knee breeches for centuries. 
It isn’t a question of good intentions or 
bad, worth of manhood, rights, or any- 
thing of the sort. It’s the simple fact 
that the sans-culotte is playing a new 
part, and does not know his lines. He 
may learn them in time, and, again, he 
may not. If he does, chaos is an un- 
comfortable episode; if he doesn’t, 
chaos is the “goal,” as Mr. Canby ob- 
serves, with not much but chaos beyond. 

Our doctrinaire Fifteenth Amend- 
ment headed strongly toward that goal, 
and would have reached it, if it had 
been rigidly enforced. It looked quite 
the proper thing on the surface, the 
quintessence of sturdy American de- 
mocracy, the logical next step to eman- 
cipation; but negro domination in the 
South was an exaggerated instance of 
the long-trousered in places where the 
knee-breeched and knee-buckled were 
entirely at home. “A man’s a man for 
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a’ that,” no doubt, whether that be a 
black-skin illiteracy, callow inexperi- 
ence, faddist notions, or doctrinaire de- 
votion to a theory, but there is a cry for 
caution, when too many of the sans- 
culotte order overcrowd the precincts 
long sacred to conventional knee 
breeches. Perhaps there is a better style 
of wearables, more becoming, more serv- 
iceable, more convenient to the wearer, 
and this may come in due time, as, in- 
deed, it should, but even such humble 
raiment as breeches should not be too 
hastily discarded. It would be embar- 
rassing to find oneself in the native 
nudity of Adam, with no accommodating 
fig tree in sight. A prudent man doffs 
his old suit, only after he feels tolerably 
confident of the fit of the new one. 

The literary atmosphere is unpleas- 
antly full of covert sneers just of late. 
Victorianism comes in for more than its 
share, religion, too, and time-honored 
social conventions. The wearables in 
which people have been reasonably com- 
fortable and presentable for a good many 
years are ripped into shreds and tatters, 
and crazy new styles of dress eagerly 
offered for inspection. Marriage has had 
its ups and downs, beyond dispute, inci- 
dentally entailed misery, and 
spoiled some lives, but, as an admittedly 
fallible arrangement, it has stood the 
test of time fairly well. Our vanguard 
would have us believe that 
marrying and giving in marriage is actu- 
ally antediluvian, shamefully behind the 
line of advanced thought they represent, 
and likely to become, under their en- 
couragement, a mere relic, two or three 
generations hence; but, apart from 
rather misty theories of sex relations, not 
much constructive tailoring is done in 
these up-to-date shops, and the alterna- 
tive halts between being clothed poorly, 
and not clothed at all. 

Our American literature is still in the 
making, or, as Mr. Canby views it, yet 
largely to be made. Here the literary 


some 


novelists 


sans-culotte appears, mouthing noisy 
warnings against that rather shadowy 
specter dubbed Victorianism, without 
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making it quite clear wherein Victorian 
writers sinned, and came short of the 
glory of God and the homage of intelli- 
gent readers. Booksellers report that 
Browning and Tennyson still have a 
steady sale, and publishers occasionally 
indulge in the risky venture of Dickens 
and Thackeray and Jane Austen in new 
editions. Tennyson may have been too 
much the stylist, and Browning’s rush of 
impassioned big thoughts may have 
occasionally tempted him to forget that 
even great thoughts are not magnetic 
enough to “get across” without a rather 
varefully constructed bridge of words to 
insure safe transit; and yet there is a 
good deal of sound literature in both, 
more likely to find appreciative readers a 
hundred years hence than anything the 
intolerant newcomers have brought with 
them. 

It is a handicap, to be sure, that most 
Victorians are more religiously inclined 
than Bernard Shaw and his ilk, and that, 
for prudential reasons, which seemed 
good at the time, and may be good now, 
delicate subjects of sex were not treated 
in the fearless fashion which character- 
izes some present-day novels and plays. 
But if man is, as some contend, “incur- 
ably religious,” the chances are fair for 
these discredited singers of God and 
faith and hopes beyond to come into 
their own again, before the world is much 
older. And even now, I fancy the un- 
necessary intimacies of the modern sex 
novel are slightly cloying the taste of 
the reading public. The average reader 
is fairly intelligent as regards the com- 
monplaces of life, and rather resents the 
writer who leaves nothing to the imagi- 
nation. Beyond a shallow curiosity to 
see just how somebody else will say what 
everybody knows, and what nobody— 
save the daring débutantes of current 
fiction—introduces into refined conver- 
sation, the appeal of the sex novel is 
neither strong nor lasting. Brutal frank- 
ness crept into recent fiction under the 
philanthropic plea of helpfulness to 
young people, deplorably ignorant of 
things they ought to know, but it ap- 
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pears that the ignorance was overesti- 
mated, and the enlightenment has 
proved itself of doubtful utility. Prob- 
ably expectant motherhood has always 
invited feminine confidences, pleasan- 
tries, and forecasts, but the situation is 
scarcely promising material for enduring 
literature. 

The sans-culotte is an iconoclast, and 
beyond demolishing a few idols, better 
out of the way, he is little to be relied 
upon. The creative genius is not in him, 
and what he builds is a poor substitute 
for what he tears down. In due time he 
may acquire the skill of the constructor, 
but then he will be no longer the sans- 
culotte, but suitably clothed, and in his 
right mind. 


IF A WORM COULD KNOW 
BY FLORENCE GUY WOOLSTON 


HERE was a time when a worm’s- 

eye view of the feet of womankind 
gave him a fairly good inkling of what 
was above. He knew the gay, high- 
heeled slippers of the lady of leisure, the 
ample-toed kid boots of the aged, the 
spring heels of youth, and the pitiful 
shoes of the very poor. As they passed 
in the street, he felt that he knew some- 
thing of the people who lived in the 
world above his head, what they were 
like, what they were doing. But a poor 
worm of to-day has a hard time of it, 
especially if he has inherited traditions 
of the past and is conservative. Suppose 
he were turning along Fifth Avenue one 
of these bright autumn days. Strolling 
toward him he sees a pair of elegant 
gray-suéde slippers, each strap display- 
ing a shining rhinestone button, and, 
above, a vast expanse of delicate gray- 
silk stockings. 

“Aha!” he murmurs, “One of the 
younger ladies of the smart set, just 
back from Paris. Probably she’s been at 
the Ritz for luncheon.” 

And he ruminates, as worms must, on 
the wasteful way humans have of eating 
enormous luncheons when a bite of green 
leaf would do perfectly well. But the 
lady above the gray-suéde slippers 
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hasn’t been to the Ritz for luncheon, at 
all. She has consumed a chocolate ice- 
cream soda and a cheese sandwich at a 
drug store, crowded in with a host of 
rapid lunchers. For it isn’t a member of 
the Four Hundred. It’s little Sally Ein- 
stein, out for a noon airing between 
tricks at the power machine in Fox’s 
shirt-waist factory. 

Sally’s legs are the pride of her heart. 
When she emerges, every morning, from 
the crowded East Side tenement where 
she sleeps with eight or ten other little 
Einsteins, her mother, still wearing the 
bright-brown wig of the ancient régime 
of Jewish women, hangs far out of the 
window to watch her go down the street. 
Mrs. Einstein is thrilled by Sally’s ele- 
gance. She knows that Sally is fashion’s 
latest word. The gray-satin dress, 
severely simple, was cut from a French 
pattern, and sewed by flickering gas- 
light in the crowded room. But it has 
distinction. Sally knows better than to 
wear lace or gaudy ornaments. She is 
topped by a gray-satin hat, plain but 


“swell,” with a willow plume. 

They used to picture the factory girl 
in tattered garments, her toes emerging 
from worn-out shoes, a shawl around her 


shoulders. But that was years ago. 
Sally’s friends from the loft, Rachel, 
Becky, Sonia, and Fanny, are equally 
expansive and expensive as they join 
the Fifth Avenue parade.  Rachel’s 
stockings are of brilliant blue silk and 
her black-satin bootees have intricate 
lacings of ribbon, the sort that used to 
flourish only in light opera. Becky is 
shod in white. She cares nothing for the 
mud and scum of things. Her white- 
kid button shoes are generously high, 
but not too high to conceal the vast cir- 
cumference of Becky’s legs, which some- 
what resemble those of an old-fashioned 
square piano. But what of that? The 
stockings are of white silk. 

The ancient worm is fascinated by the 
variety and glamour of the parade. 

“The ladies seem to be all at half 
mast,” he mumbles to himself. “But 
why should they hide such splendor?” 
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Presently he is aware of a bronze high- 
heeled pump tripping along. He gazes 
upward. He thinks that perhaps a gor- 
geous young débutante is flaunting the 
skirt, which is as short as those in pic- 
tures of savage ladies in Stanley’s Dark- 
est Africa, But it isn’t a débutante. It’s 
her grandmother, one of the twentieth- 
century young-old ladies. Her brown- 
silk frock is cut as they used to make 
little girl’s dresses long ago, buttoned 
down the back and completed by a wide 
sash. Her bronze-silk stockings match 
the pumps to perfection. She steps along 
with the pace of twenty years of age. 
Why shouldn’t she! Her children and 
grandchildren are all brought up and in 
their several niches. Her work in the 
world is all finished and she has plenty 
of time for all the little gayeties of mod- 
ern old-ladyhood. Her mother was on 
the shelf at fifty, waiting in a white-lace 
cap for time to finish its deadly work. It 
isn’t done that way now; but how is a 
simple worm to understand? 

The panorama passes the worm’s ear- 
nest attention. Once in a while a flat- 
heeled, strong-minded shoe, with woolen 
stockings above it, stamps along, an ath- 
letic creature inside. But the worm 
never heard of gymnasiums, hikes, and 
tennis, and he is as much bewildered as 
by Sally’s suédes. Occasionally a soft- 
kid, old-fashioned shoe, with a normal 
number of buttons, passes to remind 
him that one elderly woman in a thou- 
sand protests against the march of 
fashion. But they are sofew! Mostly it 
is a bewildering array of slippers, pumps, 
high - heeled shoes, intricate lacings, 
straps, buckles, and above all—silk 
stockings. 

They come along, gold, green, purple, 
white, red, blue, black—every hue and 
shade. And they are all beautiful. It is 
the age of legs. Gone are the draped 
robes of the Athenian and Roman 
lady, gone the hoops and draperies and 
ankle-lengths of crinolines. The world 
is full of great expanses of silk stock- 
ings. 

The poor old worm doesn’t know what 
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it all means. He may lift his head to 
deplore the passing of modesty, or cry 
that all is vanity, that the good old 
Puritan ideals have gone. If he is of an 
economic turn he may suspect exploita- 
tion on the part of clever manufacturers 
of shoes and hosiery. Or perhaps, if his 
cast is Freudian, he may surmise that 
the modern leg is but another evidence 
of old repression, and marks the fulfill- 
ment of woman’s desire to be a biped, 
even as man is one. 

It doesn’t make much difference what 
philosophy the worm evolves. The be- 
wildering procession proves that one 
great purpose has been achieved. For 
wherever and however democracy has 
failed, in the feet of American women it 
is triumphant. Class distinctions are 
utterly impossible, with modern shoes 
and stockings. Silk hosiery and gay 
bootees, once the perquisites of the lady 
of leisure, belong now to all women. 
And the poor worm, turning along Fifth 
Avenue, one of these bright autumn 
days, hasn’t the ghost of a way of telling 
whether youth or age, beauty or plain- 
ness, rich or poor, is passing above him. 


ON BEING HAPPILY MARRIED 
BY LOUIS WOODRUFF WALLNER 


F you should be so forward as to ask 
me that austere question, “Are you 
happily married?” I should answer, 
“Yes,” and my eyes would not flinch 
from yours. And it would mean that my 
wife is also content with her choice, for 
only were I a smiling fool could I be 
happy and my wife unhappy. It might 
be difficult to get her to make so bland 
and positive a statement, for her sense 
of humor tumbles out at such serious 
assertions. 

When you see here the word happi- 
ness, do not think; swallow two or three 
times, which will help you to restrain 
any activity of the intellect, fold your 
hands, and fill your being with the in- 
stinct of a bird singing on a warm, sweet, 
spring morning, and know that happi- 
ness is a very “happy” state to attain. 
Aad I shall have to talk about romance, 
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for unless one:is stupid and dull one is 
either romantic or happy. Romance I 
shall not have to define for you, because 
so many of us know that it is found on 
those islands far out in the dim blue 
mist of a great wooded lake. We have 
never set foot on those islands, but some 
day we may do so. 

Happiness and romance have to do 
with many things in life, and indeed 
fill us with the impulse of living, but 
these two currents converge with great 
force on love and marriage. So we have 
what are called romantic love affairs 
and happy ones, and again, romantic or 
happy marriages. A romantic affair 
causes our eyes to sparkle with excite- 
ment and we hasten to learn all about 
it, while a happy one discloses a marked 
diminution in our interest. We are 
delighted to hear that things are going 
on so nicely, and we dismiss the simple 
story as if it were a kind of happy period 
before death. We can be skeptical of 
its exact truth, for we have regarded 
for some years our own marriage and 
our neighbor’s, and we suspect that in a 
way it is a bit of romance about happi- 
ness. It is the ever-recurring ending of 
fairy tales, “They lived happily ever 
after’’; but as we love fairy tales we 
accept with satisfaction this withdrawal 
from the field of battle. So if we happen 
to say that these two are happily mar- 
ried there is a short silence, and then 
we begin to talk about others who are 
not, but whose lives are more romantic 
because they are not yet happy and 
therefore more interesting. And it is the 
same with written tales. Happiness as 
a part of drama has a moral flavor that 
is not entirely pleasing to our souls. 
Romance has no such flavor. In no way 
does it appeal to our stomach or any 
other sense. We can be made happy 
eating baked beans or playing the cornet 
on Sunday afternoons, but we should 
not be romantic. Romance pierces 
straight to the spirit of man, and we even 
close our eyes in order to see more 
clearly its splendor. When heroes be- 
come happy, writers generally end their 
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story, for they are aware that the world 
is not entertained by that exalted state. 
But how eager it is to hear of their 
adventures on the way, because we are 
all on the road, striving for the journey’s 
end, and there are always misfortunes 
and the fine moments of ecstasy to be 
told. So it seems that in the sense in 
which the world takes its idea of these 
two great moving things of our life, 
romance is your search for happiness 
and happiness is your journey’s end. 

I see that I have placed happiness 
and romance on opposite sides of the 
fence, and am rather astonished at what 
I have done, but this must have oc- 
curred because I feel so deeply my own 
position in this affair. And I cannot 
help reflecting, after all I have said, that 
in introducing myself as a happily mar- 
ried man I must be a dull fellow. For 
am I not one of those who live happily 
ever after and am entrapped in that 
classic ending? 

One of the things I have against being 
happily married is the assumption that 
has gone abroad that I am set on a 
pinnacle apart from other men. I am 
accepted as a moral lesson, a model of 
respectability, and a good father. Moth- 
ers intrust their pretty daughters to my 
companionship, and when they sit close 
to me and hold my hand, I am ever in 
the mothers’ eyes the complete grand- 
father. For am I not happily married, 
and harmlessly happy? They seem to 
know that I forsook romance for that 
state, and no man is safer. I consider 
this at such times an unfortunate at- 
tainment. For after a man has splen- 
didly clothed himself in his reputation 
it is not unusual to discover that, 
though once he may have been a lion, an 
ass now rests beneath that lion’s skin. 
Of course nothing like this has happened 
to me, but in my unique position I re- 
view all things. Sometimes I am so 
irritated by my reputation that I have 
a strong desire to box my wife’s ears in 
public or swear aloud at one of my chil- 
dren in the market place, not because 
they vex me, but because I am tired of 
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being thought incapable of these mani- 
festations of domestic unhappiness. 

I suppose that these queer longings are 
kindled by some stray flashes of romance 
that is not dead within me—the never- 
dying hopes of romance. And then 
it is a very difficult position to be in 
when you hear that the wives of your 
acquaintances are pointing you out to 
their mates as the faithful husband. 
How can one expect to find male com- 
panionship under these conditions, for 
these romantic husbands do not care to 
see much of you. They have heard a 
little too much about you already! It is 
also difficult to relax in their company. 
And you know what a revel they would 
have if they heard of your fall. Thou- 
sands may envy me and I would not be 
in their shoes for anything, but I ob- 
serve that there is no beaten track to 
my door to see this rare sight—a hap- 
pily married man. 

If Walter Savage Landor had been 
happily married, would Swinburne have 
made his pilgrimage to his door? I don’t 
envy Landor’s domestic life, but I envy 
his art. Now I am not turning my argu 
mentative track a little to prove thet 
art is immoral because I am happily 
married. I am simply groping for the 
explanation of a hint that is in the air, 
that if you are happily married you can- 
not be an artist. I have as many long- 
ings for immortality as the next man. 
Did I injure my chances by being hap- 
pily married? Can I turn bitter against 
my happiness? 

No, I cannot. I am too happy; 
though I can easily imagine a man who 
could; and if it troubled him long he 
would soon be unhappily married. In 
his ears at night a new romance would 
call to him and by day his restless soul 
would once more search for happiness; 
and the world would notice these things 
and begin to adore him. The long- 
absent knight has come again into the 
field and we cheer him. To be sure he 


will generally be searching for another 
mate, but is not this intensely fascinat- 
He is seeking happiness, a place 


ing? 
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to rest in and be at peace with a woman, 
and for his journey’s end. 

I made but one journey and soon 
reached its end, for I found my happi- 
ness, and there my tale must cease. My 
position in having arrived is most ap- 
parent. I can do little but tend the 
flowers of my happy garden, for in my 
blissful state there are few adventures. 
I can kick mildly at its gates, but I will 
not kick too hard, for even I, the hap- 
pily married, tested by many years of 
the world’s ways, know how fragile are 
those gates. It does not take a very 
strong man to break them down. But 
even if I am often impetuous, I do not 
bother much about them. I am too 
content in my garden. 

And now, how it is done, how one 
goes about it to be happily married? 
You think you would be interested in 
that. But if I wrote a whole book it 
would only resemble those on How to 
Play Tennis, by the Champion, or How 
to Write Well, with extracts from famous 
stylists. You do this and not that and 
it is simple. But you would have a far 
better time reading one on How to Play 
Tennis Badly, just as you do when you 
read stories of the romantic unsuccessful. 

My wife has been noticing my absence 
for several hours every day and has in- 
sisted on knowing what I am doing. 
I told her that I was writing about mar- 
riage. She seemed to think this very 
funny and began to laugh, calling me a 
ridiculous creature. She exclaimed that 
it was a large subject, and then, eying 
me carefully, asked if I were saying 
anything about our marriage. I said, 
“No,” and expanded my chest to prove 
that I was considering the subject in an 
abstract manner, and I hope that she 
believes me. I have always been a singu- 
larly truthful husband. “She must see 
it,” and I said, of course she should 
when it was finished, but I have been 
careful never to refer to it again. I 
don’t know why a man should have this 
strange reticence about showing to his 
wife his reflections on marriage. It must 
occur only when he is happily married. 











BY EDWARD 


HEN the newspapers report an 
astrological prediction I read it, 
if I find it, before the other news. What 
the basis is of the confidence of astrolo- 
gers that they know what is going to 
happen I never could make out, not 
being versed in that department of 
learning, but astrologers have been pre- 
dicting for many centuries and seem to 
take their calling very much in earnest, 
and there must be some theory that sup- 
ports their diligence. So far as I notice, 
their predictions are usually wrong, but 
they are interesting when they are inter- 
esting, because they are so large minded 
and have so much imagination in them. 
When they tell you something that is 
quite big and quite out of the line of 
probability, it is sometimes helpful to 
examine it, and consider the chance that 
it may come true. 

For example, the papers told the other 
day of an astrologer who had contributed 
to the Journal of Astrology in London the 
suggestion that the year 1926 is going 
to shake the world to its foundations, 
and that after various misfortunes there 
will be a battle of Armageddon in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, where the 
powers of earth will be mixed up in a 
great final combat. After that he pre- 
dicted universal peace and a comfortable 
time on this earth. The question which 
this announcement suggests is whether 
the violent troubles of the world are over 
and things are mending, or whether there 
are searching upheavals still ahead. 

Of course, without any regard to 
astrology, that is an interesting question, 
and it really is a question. Nobody 
thinks the world is cured. Nobody 
knows yet what is coming out of Russia 
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or out of Asia. It is mighty hard to 
make any sure prediction about what is 
coming out of middle Europe. The great 
question is whether the Western civiliza- 
tion is crumbling or is on the mend. 
Everybody will agree that the world 
needs what the doctors call treatment. 
The efforts of all helpful people are 
directed to provide that treatment and 
avoid such a round-up and conflict as 
the London astrologer suggests. So this 
much we may get out of the astrologer’s 
forecast, that the state of the world 
is still precarious, that its reconstructive 
problems have not been worked out yet, 
that worse may follow bad if the forces of 
reconstruction and restoration do not 
beat the forces of ruin and disturbance. 

The aim of the armaments conference 
still sitting at this writing at Washing- 
ton, the aim of all individuals and all 
organizations that want to do away with 
war, are all directed to save the world 
from something worse and more drastic 
than has happened to it yet. Armaged-. 
don, a big world fight over in the East, 
is a mystical, fantastic idea, but it is a 
familiar word that carries a familiar 
thought and is as good as another to 
fasten our minds on possibilities that 
need attention. It does not do for us to 
sink back into the comfortable feeling 
that the war is over, the world is saved, 
and we can go about our business. One 
war is over and it accomplished an im- 
mense deal, but it left an immense deal 
still to be done, with vast penalties for 
not doing it looming up and shaking 
gory locks at us. 


The greatest encouragement we have 
that civilization will be saved is the 
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great number and variety of people who 
are on the job of saving it. So far as we 
dare trust our judgment we rate certain 
people and forces as destructive, and 
certain other people and other forces as 
helpful. It may be the office of the forces 
that we consider destructive to destroy 
what has to go before the world can 
get well. Anyhow, we cannot suppress 
them. We shall have to work with them 
in a way, and practice to beat them 
when they are dangerous. The great 
forces that help are the development of 
knowledge and the better understanding 
of religion. They belong together and 
each is a branch of the other. The 
destructive forces are those that we 
fought in the war—the belief that might 
makes right; the belief in the supremacy 
of certain races or nations, and their 
right to dominate the others. The idea 
that must win in the end is the idea 
that all the people on earth are one 
family, and that as they live together 
so they must work together and con- 
tribute to the common progress and the 
common peace. But that idea as yet is 
slow of acceptance. It is an idea on 
which, conceivably, the great nations of 
the earth may divide, and if there is an 
Armageddon still ahead, the acceptance 
or rejection of that idea may be its 
issue. 
That idea, as said, must win in the 
-end, and the nations that are the first 
to accept it may be the leaders in the 
world reconstruction. To us of the 
United States a part of it is familiar, and 
is, indeed, the basis of the organization 
of our national life. The States are a 
family working together and prospering 
by co-operation. The idea is also famil- 
iar to the British mind, for the British 
Empire, especially the English-speaking 
dominions, is another great family scat- 
tered over all the earth, whose members 
co-operate, and unite when necessary 
for the common defense, and share pros- 
perity when there is any to share. Co- 
operation by free will is familiar to the 
British mind, and that familiarity is at 
the bottom of the wonderful understand- 


ing with Ireland which, at this writing, 
is the latest news, and, though not abso- 
lutely accomplished, is accepted as some- 
thing that is sure to be. 

The idea of co-operation by free will 
has been very, very slow in coming and 
its increased vogue nowadays is, of 
course, one of the consequences of the 
Great War, which demonstrated that co- 
operation by compulsion costs more than 
the modern world could pay, and usually 
far more than it is worth. One thing 
that helped to kill slavery in our modern 
world was the discovery that it was 
uneconomic—that it was an out-of-date 
form of labor that did not any longer 
pay. The same discovery is now being 
made about the domination of people 
by force. Since Germany undertook it 
and failed, everyone who knows any- 
thing knows that it does not pay, but 
the notion of it passes slowly from the 
minds of men. Greedy minds and fright- 
ened ones cling to it. Mr. Root said the 
other day that the greatest obstacle to 
peace, and the happiness and progress 
of us Earth dwellers, was our incapacity 
to receive the blessings that are ready 
for us. “The world,” he said, “‘is full 
of hatred and strife and murder to-day, 
because of the incapacity of millions of 
people, in organized states, to receive 
the truth that is being spread throughout 
all civilization, and which is to be theirs 
in centuries to come; but they are not 
ready for it.” This truth that they are 
so slow to receive is, in part, that it is 
not even good business to go out and 
grab what you want from your neigh- 
bors, that you cannot long prosper by 
rapacity nor by compulsion of others, 
and that the way to do is to work with 
them and share with them. There was 
enough sense in England to realize at 
last that the compulsion of Ireland had 
always been unprofitable and always 
would be. There was enough sense in 
Ireland to realize at last that even Ire- 
land could not go it alone in the world, 
and that, since she must work with some- 
body, she had better work with England 
and the rest of the British Empire. 
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The way to stand off Armageddon is 
to do everything possible to spread this 
kind of sense; to beat the idea that 
what is grabbed is gained; to diffuse 
among the peoples the idea of solidarity 
—the idea, that is, that they have inter- 
ests and responsibilities in common and 
should not insist upon going it alone in 
the world nor in conducting their argu- 
ments with big sticks. Nationalism is 
hard to tame. It has been cultivated in 
the interests of safety, of everything that 
men have or want on earth. It has been 
necessary and is still necessary. The 
concern for one’s country is the concern 
for one’s family widened out, but we 
have to come to a new idea about it. 
Just as a man who loves his family is 
apt to be concerned for his country as 
the organization in which his family 
lives and which it depends on, so must 
he extend his concern for his country to 
include the other countries which make 
the organization, economic and social, in 
which his country exists and on which it 
depends for safety, progress, subsistence, 
and peace. If we are really to get along 
in the new era, the various countries 
must get over the idea of their self- 
sufficiency. Our own people can think 
continentally. They have a good idea of 
a family of states, but they are still shy 
of relations with the world outside of 
that immediate family. Their country 
is large and its population can protect 
itself. They can sustain life without out- 
side help and that favors their reluctance 
to incur obligations outside of their 
boundaries. Japan is much the same. 
It is intensely concerned with Japan. It 
has only been in touch at all with the 
outside world for two generations and 
could hardly be expected to develop a 
feeling about the world family. France 
has had to live inside of a citadel ever 
since she was known as France. Great 
Britain has been to the best school for 
learning solidarity, for she has been 
spread over all continents and has had 
to go away from home to make a living. 
She never shies at taking responsibilities 
about the world at large; on the con- 
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trary, she runs to meet them as though 
that were her job. 

And it may be that they are her job 
more than that of any other country 
because she has had the most practice 
in doing it and has gradually developed 
the best idea about how it should be 
done. The worst charge against the 
British is that they are land grabbers, 
that they have gone out all over the 
world and picked up countries and par- 
cels of land and attached them to the 
British Empire and made a profit out of 
controlling them. That is true; so they 
have; but has the control been profitable 
to the lands attached? Have the British 
by their land grabbing diffused through- 
out the earth a good quality of civiliza- 
tion? Have the lands and the peoples 
that they have attached to their empire 
liked the attachment and profited by it, 
or have they resented it and found it 
burdensome? 

The British record in these respects is 
not perfect, but it has constantly im- 
proved for the last three centuries. It 
has moved steadily from a process of 
control by force for the profit of Eng- 
land, to a control by consent for the 
profit of everyone concerned. India is 
restless and full of complaints, but the 
British government has still great sup- 
port there and will not readily be over- 
thrown, because of the doubt in the 
minds that must make the decision 
whether any substitute for British 
administration would be as good for 
India as that is. Moreover, in these days 
the British heed complaints from mem- 
bers of their family that are dissatisfied, 
and try to meet them and to keep their 
control abreast of the times and agree- 
able to the new ideas about the relations 
of nations as they develop. Their 
progress in this respect in recent times, 
and especially since the war, has been 
extraordinary, and has been a progress 
toward democracy—away from the idea 
of an empire resting on force, and all in 
the direction of the family of nations, 
whose members have a voice in policies, 
and whose proceedings depend on agree- 
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ment. The great nucleus of a true family 
of nations to embrace all the world is 
obviously the British Empire. No other 
world organization of brethren—and 
also cousins—dwell together so nearly in 
unity. The course of the British domin- 
ions in the war was a great revelation. 
It disclosed an intense feeling in the 
English-speaking settlements scattered 
all over the world and in other great 
settlements that were not even English- 
speaking, that they knew when they were 
well off, and would make any necessary 
sacrifice to maintain a family relation 
that they liked and believed in. If the 
world is to be one great family, that is 
the sort of feeling that its members must 
have. 


The foundations seem now to have 
been laid for the development of that 
feeling in Ireland, whereof the natural 
consequence should be the abatement in 
the United States of the only important 
British antipathy that exists there, mak- 
ing easier agreement and co-operation 
in world policies by the two most power- 
ful exponents of democracy in the world. 
The great preventive of an impending 
Armageddon, and, if it comes, the great 
protection for the world from its results 
is the co-operation of Great Britain and 
the United States, provided always that 
the idea they work to carry out is sound 
and unselfish and profitable to all man- 
kind. If they should merely get together 
for their own profit and protection at the 
cost of the rest of the human family, of 
course that would do no good and their 
efforts would fail; but if they get to- 
gether to save the world—to make all 
the members of its family safe and free, 
except from their own faults—that will 
be the most hopeful performance one 
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could think of. Moreover, in their co- 
operation they would be useful check: 
upon each other, keeping up, each for the 
other, the standard of unselfish service, 
so between them they would command 
more of the confidence of the rest of the 
world’s family than either one of them 
could command alone. No close cor- 
poration can manage the world or do it 
much good, but association of the 
nations and a common effort seem: 
necessary, and somewhere in that asso. 
ciation there must be great power, equal 
to emergencies, equal to tremendous 
action in great crises, and yet not dis- 
trusted by the other associates. 

These are altogether extraordinary 
years—years of preparation for a new 
era toward which we grope more or less 
in the dark. We do not know what it 
will require of us. We do know out of 
our experience that we should go armed 
to meet it, but armed not so much with 
martial weapons, though they may still 
be needed, as with faith in humanity, 
with confidence in our neighbors, with 
consecration on our own part to the 
cause of all mankind. We are working 
in these days partly, no doubt, to save 
our own skins, but chiefly for posterity. 
The world that is in the making now is 
the world of generations to come. Those 
of us whose years are fairly full will be 
lucky if we see even the beginning 
of it. How long it will take to get it 
going is guesswork, but we think the 
little children of our day have a 
prospect of coming into a great inher- 
itance. 

And so they have, if their elders who 
are now active in affairs do a good job 
and assemble the factors that belong 
together and set them operating in the 
right direction. 
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FIRST KNOWN PROTEST ON THE PART OF A TENANT 


FROM THE DIARY OF A CAVE MAN 


Freely Rendered into English Verse 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Y cousin lately leased a lovely lair— 
A cavern with a lot of room to spare; 
But he finds it needs improving, 
And is putting off his moving, 

As the tenant in possession is a bear. 


My uncle has apartments in a tree 
Above a most unpleasant chimpanzee; 
But he says, “It’s well attested 

That’s the way our fathers nested, 


And what suited them is good enough for me!” 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 861—51 
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THE CAVE SCHOOL OF DANCING IS THE ANCESTOR OF THE CASTLE SCHOOL 


These shocking innovations in the dance 
Epitomize our mad extravagance; 
And the wriggly, wiggly shakedown 
That I call ‘a nervous breakdown” 
Inimical to morals and romance. 


A visitor has introduced a game; 

You make a little ball, and knock the same 
Over plains and heathy rises, 
Using clubs of varied sizes. 

It has merit, but we think it rather tame. 











ORIGIN OF CERTAIN PROFANE EXPRESSIONS 
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A foreign envoy troubling us a bit, 
With diplomatic subtlety, we hit 
His medulla oblongata 
With our choicest ultimata; 
And, with diplomatic subtlety, he quit. 


Our Biggest Chief has ordered me to paint 
His portrait, which I’m doing—with restraint. 
If my patron isn’t pretty, 
He is hefty, strong and gritty, 
So I feel I'd better show him as he ain’t. 





Not to Be Caught 
AITERS in Parisian restaurants al- 
ways have an answer ready. An 
American officer had noticed this fact imme- 
diately he went to Paris, and made use of it 
in perpetrating a joke. 
“Bring me a sphinx & la Marengo,” he 
said to one. 
“IT am sorry to say they are out,”’ was the 
answer. 
**What, no more sphinx!” said the officer, 
in a tone of indignant surprise. 
The waiter stepped close to the chair and 
whispered : 
“The truth is, we have some, Monsieur le 
Colonel, but I don’t care to serve them to 
you, as they are not quite fresh.” 


An Invigorating Tonic 
T was the small boy’s first visit to the 
barber shop, and he was giving his mother 
an animated account of the proceedings. 
*“And, mamma,” he related, “‘the man put 
pepper sauce on my hair.” 


A Staying Hen 
HERE were callers at the house and little 
Charles felt that he should contribute 
something to the conversation. 
“We've had chicken four times this week,” 
he offered, politely. 
“‘Four chickens? What luxury!” exclaimed 
one of the visitors, smiling. 
“Oh no,” said Charles. “It was the same 
chicken.” 


Making it Worth While 
N Irishman, walking over a plank side- 
walk while counting some money, 
dropped a nickel that rolled into a crack 
between two of the planks. He was much 
put out, and continued on his way, grum- 
bling audibly. 


Early the next day a friend discovered the 
Trishman in the act of deliberately dropping 
a dollar down the same crack. The friend 
was, of course, much astonished, and in- 
quired his reason for throwing away good 
money. 

“Yisterday I was passin’ this way,” the 
Celt replied, “‘an’ I lost a nickel down that 
hole. Now, I reasoned that it wasn’t worth 
the trouble to pull up that sidewalk for a 
nickel so I am dropping down the dollar to 
make it worth me while.” 


Unrecognized 
LADY was visiting the studio of a 
woman portrait painter, and trying to 
make herself as agreeable as possible in 
return for a welcome and tea. The pictures 
seemed to her much idealized, but she went 
from one to another, civilly expressing her 
approbation. 
“Ab,” she said, “you must tell me all 
about them! Who is this?” 
“Mrs. Gorben.” 
“TI don’t know her. Charming, but of 
course I can’t speak for the likeness.” 
“TI try to be faithful,” said the artist, 
humbly. 
“Oh, I know, I know! And who is the 
very pretty lady in brown?” 
“That,” said the other, with some frigid- 
ity, “is myself!” 


A Resourceful Youngster 
“‘A7OU’LL fall,” cautioned his mother, 
as Tommy climbed up on the fence. 
“No, I won’t, mamma; I won’t fall,” re- 
monstrated Tommy—and at that moment 
tumbled down with more or less disastrous 


results. 
daunted. 

“Did you see me jump?” he questioned, 
righting himself hastily, 


But the young man was nothing 











Not Quite Yet, But— 


MessENGER Boy: “Who'd thought the day would ever come when I'd have to stand in 
line on Sunday morn to hold a seat in a church” 





A Masculine Weapon 
WO maiden ladies set about taking care 
of the house of the Rev. Mr. Bronson of 
the Methodist church while the latter was at 
a lake resort for the summer. 

The first night in the strange old house 
was rather fearsome for the pair, but they 
had managed to fall asleep when all their 
fears materialized at a noise on the porch 
about midnight. 

“There’s a burglar at the door,” was the 
strained whisper that awoke the younger of 
the two sisters. 

The younger spinster was a resourceful 
soul. She crept downstairs, thinking mean- 
time what a man would do under like cir- 
cumstances, and when she had stumbled to 
the partly open window demanded, in the 
deepest tones she could command: 

**Who in hell’s there?” 

The meek voice of the Rev. Mr. Bronson 
replied, “It is only I, Miss Madden; I left 
my key behind and was trying to get in for 
my handbag.” 





Quite Unimportant 
LFREDA, aged five, was lunching with 
4% her aunt, who served her with a chop 
and peas and asked if she should cut it for 
her. 
“Oh no; I can do it. I always do,” she 
replied. 
As the small knife in the small fingers cut 
into the chop something slipped and the peas 
went helter-skelter over the tablecloth and 


floor. With a disarming smile she looked up 
and said: 

“Don’t bother to pick up the peas. I am 
not very fond of them.” 


Carte Blanche 
NOVELIST, always on the lookout for 
“copy” and interesting personalities, 
decided that he had found them in the person 
of an intimate friend. 
“Would you have any objection if I should 
put you in my next novel?” he asked. 
““My dear friend,” was the reply, “you 
may put in everything you like about me 
provided it is not true.” 





The Cruelty of Courtesy 
WEE lad, too small to understand the 
reasons for good manners, asked, 
thoughtfully, one morning: 
““Mamma, when Professor Smythe passes 
a lady on the sidewalk, what does he take 


off his hat and show her his bald head for?” 





Reasoning from Experience 
(THE carpets and rugs were being taken up 
and little Isabel was watching the opera- 
tion with a great deal of curiosity, since this 
was the first spring cleaning she had ever 
witnessed. Finally, after considerable re- 
flection on the subject, she asked: 
“‘Mother, are you goin’ to let the floor go 
barefooted?” 
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The Telltale Stripes 
SOUTHERN boy 
who had often seen 
the convict laborers of his 
state, was visiting a rela- 
tive in Cincinnati. One 
day he was taken by his 
uncle to the zoo and was 
particularly struck by the 
appearance of the zebra. 
“Look, Uncle Jim,” he 
said, pointing to the queer 
beast—“‘look at that con- 
vict mule!’ 





A Devious Approach 
HEN Marian was 
invited out to din- 
ner her mother had tried 
to impress upon her that 
she must not ask for a 
second helping of anything unless urged by 
her hostess. 

After the dessert had been served, the 
hostess, seeing something was wrong, asked 
if there was anything the little girl would like. 

“T would like to have you ask me if I 
should like another piece of cake,” was the 


earnest reply. 
A Satisfied Connoisseur 
AN old darky, who was delivering some 
parcels at the house, caught sight of 
some of the pictures in the living room. 
‘**You’ve got some nice pictures,” he said. 
“Tm awful fond of them myself. Two years 
ago I bought a picture three feet long and 
two feet wide for fifty cents, and I’ve never 
regretted it.” 


If the 


Animais Ever Turn the Tables 


A Good Measure of Truth 
UZANNE, who had received a severe 
scolding, could not be consoled. 
“You don’t love me,” she wailed to her 
mother. 
“Yes, I do love you,”’ was the reply. 
“Well, you don’t talk like it?” 
**How do you wish me to talk, Susanne?” 
“T want you to talk to me as you do 
when you have company.” 


h 


Solved At Last 
INE-YEAR-OLD Lucy had heard father 
read an account of the successful graft- 
ing of monkey glands into the human 
body, and she had been deeply impressed 
with the account of the 
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Mr. Pigeon: “Don’t judge too hastily, my dear. I’m merely 
dizzy from roosting on an aeroplane that was 
looping the loop” 


strange performance. 

The next day her mother 
took her to the circus. After 
seeing the animals they went 
into the big tent, where the 
attraction at the moment 
was a troupe of trapeze ac- 
robats. Little Lucy sat in 
silence and amazement for a 
time, and then suddenly ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, mother I have been 
wondering how those people 
could hang by their feet like 
that. Now I’ve found out. 
They’ve been eating monkey 
glands!” 
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Where Laziness is a Virtue 
N old colored woman in the employ of a 

4 4 Virginia family, though not unconscious 
of her virtues, never overlooks an oppor- 
tunity to disparage hers lf. Her most 
laudable trait is her unfailing industry. 

“Surely you must be tired, Aunt Sarah,” 
said a young visitor. ‘How can you work 
so long without a rest?” 

**Lawd’s sake, honey,” was the reply, “I 
reckon hit’s because when I begins a piece 0’ 
work I’s too lazy to quit.” 


Strengthening His Last Fence 
PRISONER in a Western case was hard 
to satisfy, and juryman after juryman 

was asked to leave the box. However, at last 
the swearing in of the jury was completed. 
Then the prisoner leaned over the dock and 
sought the ear of his counsel. 

“The jury’s all right, now, I think,” he 
whispered, “‘but you should challenge the 
judge. I’ve been convicted under him sev- 
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eral times already, and maybe he’s beginning 
to have a prejudice.” 


Wasting Energy 
ERBERT had spent the first four years 


of his life in an apartment house where 
pets were unknown, but he had had experi- 
ence with motor cars. So when he was visit- 
ing his aunt, and found the family cat dozing 
comfortably in the sunny window and purr- 
ing steadily, he cried, excitedly: 
** Auntie, come quick! This cat has gone to 
sleep and left his engine running!” 


Bucolic Wit 
I MULLINS is a quaint old character liv- 
ing in a New England town, whose 
make-up, some one said, “‘is two-thirds curi- 

osity and one-third wit.” 

On one occasion Si met a neighbor proudly 

displaying a valuable horse. 
*That’s a fine animal you have there,” 
said Si. “‘How much did you give for him?” 
“T gave my note,” said the friend, curtly. 
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“Well, you got him 
v7 cheap,” said Si. 
) \ ain 
( a Too Costly 
e >, ** J yOES your husband 
asin treat you any bet- 


ter now, Sally?” Mrs. 
Smith asked her colored 
laundress. 

““No’m; he just ain’t 
no account. I have to 
feed him and git his clo’s, 
and pay de rent, and 
buy his tobacco for him, 
and he’s as strong as a 
hoss, but he just natch’ly 
hates wuk. He sits 
around de house and 
don’t do nothin’.” 

“Why don’t you get a 
divorce if he won’t sup- 
port you?” Mrs. Smith 
advised. 

“Well, ma’am,” re- 
plied Sally, “I consorted 
wid a lawyer once, and 
he told me it goin’ to cost 
me two hundred dollars 
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Memories or Youtu: “Speakin’ o° bathin’ my mother gave 
me a bath oncet and I can’t say 
as it’s ever done me any partick- 
ler good” 


to git a divorce—and I 
said, ‘No, sir, I ain’t 
goin’ to git no divorce if 
it costs dat much—he 
ain't wuth it.” 
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Moronrist: “‘That dog, sir, is a trained auto-hound. 
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In five minutes he will have 


dug a trench deep enough for me to get under that car” 





REALISM 


Wit guileless heart and open mind, 

A curious and a trusting youth, 

I roamed the world and sought to find 
The truth. 


I queried him whose pile of gold 
Should give him all the forms of bliss, 
And he, a trifle wistful, told 
Me this: 


“Though richer than an ancient king, 
My wealth affords me scant delight; 
For money isn’t everything.” 
. . . He’s right. 


And then of him whose envied name 
Is known wherever words are read 
I asked the truth concerning fame. 
He said: 


“Fame in a single day may die. 
Fame in a single hour may flee. 
A floating bubble, Fame.” . . . Well, I 


Agree. 


And as the Lover slipped the ring 
Upon the finger of his bride, 
He said, “Love isn’t everything.” 

. . « He lied. 


FRANKLIN P. ApDAmMs 


Helping Father 

A COLORED preacher in Alabama, rais- 
ing his eyes from his desk in the midst 
of his sermon, was startled beyond expres- 
sion to observe his six-year-old son in the 
gallery, pelting the hearers in the pews below 
with horse chestnuts. But while the good 
man was preparing a frown of reproof the 

youngster called out: 
“Jest yo’ ‘tend to yo’ preachin’, pop; 


I’s gwine to keep ’em awake!” 
Shakespeare in the Kitchen 


‘THE Curtis family, upon returning from 

an evening entertainment, found their 
eccentric old uncle seated by the log fire, 
reading to Dinah, the cook. 

“Massa,” said Dinab, “‘I don’ un’erstan’ 
any what yo’ readin’ about!” 

“Why, Dinah,” replied the uncle, “this 
is Shakespeare. It’s literature. This is three 
hundred years old.” 

“All I got to say, den, is dat yo’ sho hev 


taken good care o’ dat book.” 

IN Georgia they tell of the old black cook 
who was horrified to discover that one of 

the young negroes, a helper in the kitchen, 

had been caught stealing. 

“Now,” said Aunt Mandy, “I don’t be- 
lieve in stealin’. Z never takes nothin’, ’cept 
it’s somethin’ to eat, or somethin’ to wear, 
or somethin’ what I thinks de missus don’t 
want, or somethin’ de boss is got too blind to 
miss!” 


Aunt Mandy’s Code 
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“No,” said the judge, “’tain’t 
necessary—I ll give you a judg- 
ment.” 

Counsel sat down, while the 
judge with emphasis knocked 
the ashes from his cob pipe, 
and counsel for the plaintiff 
began: 

“May it please the court—” 

“Squire, what are you fixin’ 
to do?” asked the judge. 

*T have the closing argu- 
ment,’ was the reply. 

“Well, you jes’ as well set 
down. I done got my mind sot 
on the other side. Judgment 
for the defendant.” 





An Early Traveler 
AID one little boy to an- 
’ other: “We have had such 
a bad time at home. Our new 








The Judgment of Solomon 


A Tense Situation 
M°:: JONES found Mrs. Smith, the 
aviators wife, in tears. 

“Whatever is the matter, my dear?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“I’m worrying about Harold,” said Mrs. 
Smith. “He’s been trying for a week to kill 
our cat, and as a last resource he took her 
up in his plane. He said he would take her 
up two thousand feet and drop her over the 
side.” 

“Well, what is there to worry about?” 

“Lots!” exclaimed the frantic woman. 
“Harold isn’t home yet and the cat is.” 





The Weight of Flattery 

A COURT in Mississippi was once pre- 

sided over by a rural justice of the 
peace. “I realize,”’ said the counsel for the 
defense, “that I stand in the presence of a 
descendant of the grand old Huguenot family 
which emigrated from France to escape from 
religious intolerance. Many able jurists have 
sprung from that family, and embellished 
the bench and bar of the Union. Their 
watchwords are honor, truth, and justice, 
and their names are spoken in every home. 
The law is so plain in this case that ‘he who 
runs may read.’ Shall I insult the intelli- 


gence of this court by reiterating a proposi- 
tion so simple? Need I say more?—” 


little kid went up to heaven.” 
**We have had a worse time,” 
replied the other. “‘We got one 
down from heaven.” 
**What a nuisance,” said his little friend. 
**Tt must be the same little kid going about.” 





A Facetious Tradesman 
HE new customer was much too pretty 
and very, very young. She approached 
the butcher confidentially. “I'd like a shoul- 
der of smoked ham,” she confessed, doubt- 
fully. 

**Madam, I am extremely sorry,” was his 
reply. ‘None have come in this morning. 
**Won’t you consider a nice fresh leg of spare 
rib instead?” 


In Bad Company 
WEEN a vote is to be taken on some 
important measure,-a Congressman 
who cannot be present “‘pairs’’ himself with 
some representative who would vote “aye” 
to the Congressman’s “‘nay,”’ or vice versa. 

Once a Democratic member of the House 
received a letter from an active politician of 
that party in his district, calling attention 
to the fact that he was reported in the 
Congressional Record almost every day as 
being “paired” with a Republican. 

**I don’t doubt your loyalty to the party,” 
read the letter, “but I think the boys would 
like it a good deal better if you paired with 
Democrats instead of Republicans.” 











Wilbur Daniel Steele contributes the 
second of a group of short stories which are 
laid in the Mohammedan lands of North 
Africa, where he has been making an ex- 
tended sojourn. The first of these stories 
appeared in the December issue (‘The 
Marriage in Kairwan’’), and is among the 
stories which have been selected by the Com- 
mittee of Award of the O. Henry Memorial 
Prize Stories for the year 1921. Grace Fal- 
low Norton is the author of several volumes 
of poems, many of which have appeared in 
this Magazine. 


Charles P. Steinmetz, born in Breslau, 
Germany, and educated in various European 
universities, is retained by the General Elec- 
tric Company as a consulting engineer. In 


the fields of mathematics and physics he has 
written extensively, and his reputation as a 
mathematician of extraordinary ability is 


world-wide. Mr. Steinmetz has in prepara- 
tion other articles which are soon to appear 
in the Magazine, notably a popular discus- 
sion of recent discoveries in regard to the 
phenomena of lightning. Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney, a British novelist who lives in 
Sussex, has contributed to the Magazine 
many stories of uncommon quality and 
interest. 


Katharine Fullerton Gerould, whose 
stories in HarpeEr’s during the past ten years 
have placed her in the most distinguished 
rank of American prose writers, is equally 
well known for her trenchant essays on 
American thought and manners. A novel 
by Mrs. Gerould, entitled Lost Valley, is 
among Harpers’ spring publications. Walter 
Prichard Eaton divides his time between 
dramatic criticism, story writing, and adven- 
tures as an amateur naturalist in the neigh- 
borhood of his home at Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts. Many of his delightful outdoor papers, 
done in collaboration with his illustrator and 
neighbor, Walter King Stone, have appeared 
in Harper’s. 
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Sheila Kaye-Smith is one of the coterie of 
younger brilliant English writers, to whose 
work the Magazine hopes to give a wider 
audience in America. Another story by Miss 
Kaye-Smith will follow in next month’s 
issue. Maxwell Struthers Burt, who 
makes his home on a ranch which he has 
developed near Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, is 
spending the winter in the South. His most 
notable recent story (“Each in His Genera- 
tion’’) was awarded first prize by the O. 
Henry Memorial Committee of Award for the 
year 1920. Mr. Burt is also a writer of verse 
of exceptional quality. John Burroughs’s 
account of his boyhood years will be con- 
cluded in the March number, and will then 
appear in book form. Cambray Brown, an 
occasional contributor to the Lion’s Mouth 
and the Editor’s Drawer, makes his first 
appearance in the main body of the Maga- 
zine. 


Kenneth L. Roberts has been a con- 
tributor to various periodicals since his 
graduation from Cornell. During the war he 
was connected with the Military Intelligence 
Division of the army, serving in Siberia dur- 
ing the winter following the armistice. He 
has written extensively of post-war condi- 
tions in various European countries which he 
has visited, and is the author of a recent 
volume entitled Europe's Morning After. 
Frances Little (Fannie Caldwell Macau- 
lay), whose letters from Japan are concluded 
in this issue, sends from her home in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, a letter to the editor which 
is reprinted on another page. David Sea- 
bury is a new contributor to the Lion’s 
Mouth, whom we hope to hear from again. 
The same is true of Charles T. White and 
Louis Woodruff Wallner. The Editor may 
say in passing that the The Lion’s Mouth is 
no “close corporation,” but welcomes con- 
tributions from anyone and anywhere, pro- 
vided they have satiric point and interest. 
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Arthur Guiterman again brings us 
pages from the cave-man’s diary which he 
seems to have exhumed. Franklin P. 
Adams, briefly and more widely known as 
“BF. P. A.,” has recently moved his column 
“The Conning Tower” from the New York 


Tribune to the New York World. 


& Od % 


“Propaganda” is a dread and damning 
word. It is the handiest of bugaboo vocables 
and slips easily from the lips of the loose- 
thinking and careless-minded, because one 
can “propaganda” and stop there. 
Further elucidation and substantiation of the 
charge, which might entail difficulties, are 
not forthcoming. The lone word stands in its 
awful sufficiency. Hence it is a favorite club 
to shake menacingly in the Editorial face. 
Witness the following letter from a reader in 
Providence, Rhode Island: 


say 


Provivence, R. I. 

My bear Srr,—In the December issue of Har- 
per’s there is a splendid article entitled ‘The 
Oldest Case on the Calendar,” by Meredith 
Nicholson, which is spoiled by some very sweeping 
statements at the end. I refer to his remarks about 
Prohibition. I live in one of the few states that 
did not ratify the Eighteenth Amendment, and in 
one which up to date has not passed an enforce- 
ment law. But I have yet to see a boy drunk or 
know of one who can go up to the bootlegger and 
purchase liquor in any form. In fact, I have seen 
but one drunk on the streets or anywhere else in 
three years, and | do not stay at home all the time. 
I attend every kind of a sporting event of impor- 
tance, and I am among boys all the time, as I 
teach them. Furthermore, every summer I go 
through and reside for a time in at least three states 
here in New England, and I have for years. I 
do not know of a single instance of what he says 
is general. I submitted his statement, “that one 
could get liquor any time he wanted it,” to eight 
men in the business world to-day, none of whom 
are angels. None knew of a method by which he 
could procure it. Of course, none of these drink. 
I think if you visited here you would find that 
the law most broken is the speed law for autos and 
not the Prohibition law. 

Sweeping statements of the kind indicated look 
to me like propaganda and I hope you will exclude 
them hereafter from your pages. 


We are without personal knowledge or 
experience of the aridity of Rhode Island, 
but, taking our correspondent’s statements at 
their face value, we are not inclined to make 
the visit which he suggests. In so far as he 
attempts to generalize from particulars—(a 
fatal habit according to the textbooks on 
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logic)—we lay before our readers the follow- 
ing letter from Meredith Nicholson, the 
author of the article in question: 


The gentleman from Rhode Island who takes 
issue with my reflections on the nonenforcement of 
the Prohibition law has me at a serious disadvan- 
tage. It must have occurred to him that if I should 
betray too intimate a knowledge of the methods 
of the rum runners and bootleggers I should lay 
myself open to a summons to appear before federal 
grand juries all over the Republic. 

The relation of geography to morals is always a 
fascinating matter. I am enormously aroused by 
the assertion of the Rhode Island gentleman that 
drunkenness is unknown and alcoholic liqucrs are 
unattainable in the Narragansett Plantations. As 
I usually pass through Rhode Island without stop- 
ping and never, in the few minutes I have spent 
at the Providence station, have been moved to 
seek liquid refreshment other than beverages tol- 
erated by the Volstead Act, I am unable to refute 
his statement that Rhode Island is a veritable 
Sahara. The declaration that eight business men 
in Providence who are “not angels” deny that 
liquor is obtainable in their bailiwick fills me with 
mortification. I am led to consider at once 
whether in my own proud city of Indianapolis I 
know eight business men who are not angels and 
yet who would deny any familiarity with the ways 
and the manners of the bootlegger. God forbid 
that I should assail the morals of my fellow citi- 
zens; and yet I do not believe that I could name 
eight friends in my home town who, if exposed to 
the blandishments of a flagon of anything alcoholic, 
would refuse on principle to conclude a purchase 
immediately. 

I am delighted to know that Rhode Island is 
different. I salute the shade of Roger Williams. 
He did his work well. The circuit riders who 
splashed through the mire of Indiana in pioneer 
times were unequal to the task of destroying the 
Rum Devil. The R. D. has continued to dance 
on all the Hoosier horizons. 

“None of these drink.” Such is the startling 
statement of my Rhode Island critic in completing 
his description of those eight good men and true 
of Providence who don’t know the way to a quart. 
Naturally men who do not drink are not inter- 
ested in acquiring the telephone numbers of per- 
sons engaged in the mostrous traffic. I myself am 
ignorant of such numbers. The charm of the illicit 
is in mystery. It is the joy of doing something 
forbidden by law that leads many otherwise high- 
minded citizens to stand on certain corners, not 
too particularly to be described, and receive from 
passing automobiles baskets covered with violets 
or onions in season that conceal a couple of quarts 
of pretty good stuff. 

The insinuation of the critic that I am a booze 
propagandist is cruelly unjust. I would welcome 
a referendum of my fellow townsfolk as to my 
sobriety. I am on record as an advocate of Prohi- 
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bition. My complaint is not against the destruc- 
tion of Rum, but against the failure of the govern- 
ment to enforce the law. I have said, and I repeat, 
that it is not enforced, and that I have seen more 
drunkenness under nation-wide prohibition than 
I ever saw before; and I have been a police re- 
porter and have explored many dark and wet 
corners in my time. 
MereEpITH NICHOLSON. 
es > & 

While the diplomats sit at Washington and 
discuss the beating of swords and spears into 
plowshares and pruning hooks there goes on 
a slow but persistent evolution—the gradual 
spreading of mutual understanding and tol- 
erance among the nations. A notable paper 
in this direction was “‘Wise Men from the 
East and Wise Men from the West” which 
we gave our readers two months ago. One of 
many letters in appreciation received by the 
Magazine is reprinted here: 


Crawrorp, CoLorapo. 

Dear Harper’s,—I have just finished reading 
Mr. Rihbany’s most excellent contribution to the 
December Magazine and cannot refrain from say- 
ing how very much I feel that the Editor and the 
Magazine that furnish us such discussions deserve 
our gratitude and commendation. Thanks a thou- 
sandfold! 

I am one who sees humanity—the soul of man- 
kind—as a thing infinitely greater than any or all 
of its innumerable elements viewed separately. 
The attempts to tie together by some clever make- 
shift of statecraft and diplomacy the broken 
pieces of this shattered world can never succeed. 
We must realize by spiritual understanding how 
East and West and North and South belong to one 
another—and are diverse in so many ways only 
for the sake of the greater service they can thereby 
render one another—before we can build workable 
leagues of nations of any sort. 

I commend Mr. Rihbany and you for the wisdom 
in seeing the possibilities of a spiritual fellowship 
of the world. When that exists, and then only, 
shall we have a fulfillment of the Christ vision of 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will Among Men.” 

Victor E. Souruworts. 
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While the words “East” and “West” are 
echoing we are reminded that the War of the 
Apples goes merrily on, which, it will be 
remembered, was precipitated by Edward 
Hungerford’s recent comment and invidious 
comparison of the relative sizes of the New 
York and the Washington apple crops. The 
campaign seems to have settled down to a 
dispute as to flavors. This is the latest 
broadside from Oroville, Washington: 
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Dear Harper’s,—It is a pleasure to gratify the 
evident expectation of Mr. Hungerford that some 
one in the state of Washington will bristle and 
defend the apples of that state. 

As a self-appointed attorney for Western fruit: 

1. We admit that our apples are larger than 
those grown in New York. 

2. We admit that the color of our apples is 
much more attractive than those of the Eastern 
state. 

8. We admit (subject to possible change in this 
plea) that the quantity of apples grown in Wash- 
ington-is less than New York’s output. 

4. We admit that the branding of an apple in 
no way affects the flavor, but insist that the 
“blind” method of selection is wholly wrong. 

5. We deny that the flavor of the Eastern apple 
is superior to the flavor of the Western apple. 

The Western grower knows, and the Eastern 
consumer must learn that there is a proper time to 
eat each variety of apple grown in the West. If 
an apple is eaten out of its season it will not have 
its best flavor. No one can be blamed for thinking 
a “winesap” poorly flavored in November nor a 
“delicious” in March. But if a “delicious” is eaten 
in November and a “winesap” in March both will 
be found good. 

While in the East last winter, I was privileged 
to examine a number of packages of New York 
apples. I did not look below the top layer and in 
those top layers I found none but such as would 
have been sorted as culls had the packing been 
done in Washington. Some friends bought New 
York apples in barrels, “paying more than market 
price to make sure of excellent fruit.”” They tound 
few that we would consider marketable fruit. I 
wonder if in these examinations I stumbled on the 
explanation of our differences? Can it be possible 
that partial decay or bruised spots impart a 
flavor that tickles the palate of the Eastern con- 
noisseur? If so, we withdraw from the argument 
as gracefully as we can and await the time when 
Western methods shall educate the people to prefer 
sound apples. 

Seriously, I believe the whole controversy 
arises from the fact that “Eastern apples” and 
“Western apples” are considered with no regard 
to any particular variety. Any open-minded per- 
son will find the flavor of the Western Jonathan 
or Spitz as good or better than the Eastern Jona- 
than or Spitz because the flavor is there to find. 
The comparison will hold the same in any other 
variety, as can be easily demonstrated. It is not 
fair to taste any apple and declare it inferior when 
one has not at the moment tasted the same variety 
grown elsewhere. To do so is simply a memory 
exercise of a prejudiced mind. 

No doubt the gentleman has in mind the apple 
of his boyhood, when everything tasted so good. 
He will never eat such fruit again. But ask the 
youngsters of to-day. We are willing to take the 
decision of these judges. Are you? 

Exron G. Rice. 
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The proposal, or challenge, in the last 
paragraph strikes us as eminently reasonable. 
If Mr. Rice and Mr. Hungerford are agree- 
able—(and if sufficient apples are available 
for the test!)—we suggest that the whole 
question be referred to the Boy Scouts. 
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A recent article by E. Alexander Powell, 
““America at the Eastern Crossroads,” in 
describing present conditions in the Philip- 
pines touched upon the problems that con- 
front the United States in determining the 
future of the islands. Subjoined is a com- 
munication evoked by Mr. Powell's article 
which we reprint at the request of the Philip- 
pine Press Bureau. 


We have nothing but admiration for Mr. 
Powell's knowledge of the Philippines giving eth- 
nological as well as historical accounts of the Fili- 
pinos, and the progress they made for the last 
twenty years. We cannot, however, agree with 
that the Filipinos are not 
a homogeneous people; that the Moro will for- 
ever be hostile to the Filipino; that Filipinization 
retarded the efficiency of the government; that 
there is a movement which has for its object the 
substitution of Spanish for English in the school 
curriculum; that the Republic of the Philippines 
should become another Haiti as a result of internal 
jealousies and dissensions. We can cite cases and 
facts to refute all these conclusions, but because of 
the space you allow us in your magazine we cannot 
go into a lengthy discussion. 

Many theories have been created, mistakes ex- 
aggerated, isolated instances picked up, to coun- 
teract the Filipino in his demand for independence. 
The critics of the Filipino people are “like the 
bewildered wayfarer who cannot see the forest 
because of the trees.’”” They pick flaws, but the 
flaws are not the outstanding feature of the 
Filipino self-government. There are flaws every- 
where if men choose to seek them. There are 
flaws in all human undertakings. 

We agree with Mr. Powell in his statement: 
“the average American knows far less about the 
Philippine Islands over which floats the American 
flag than he knows about Mexico or Ireland or 
Germany or Russia.” And this is the very reason 
why we are here, to make every American know 
the responsibility he has toward his brown brother. 
But the American people by this time must know 
the fact—that the Filipinos have already estab- 
lished a stable government, the condition prece- 
dent to the granting of their independence in the 
law passed by Congress in 1916. The issue now is 
not whether the Filipinos are ready for their inde- 


most of his conclusions 
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pendence, as they have already proven their 
capacity for it, but will America fulfill her solemn 
pledge to the Filipino people? America is com- 
mitted to this promise and it is now the proper 
time for her to show her sincerity in its fulfillment. 

Mr. Powell gave his warning that “the Filipinos 
should think twice before insisting on inde- 
pendence.” In other words, they should hesitate 
to seek or to accept independence. A people who 
hesitate about independence are manifestly un- 
fitted for it. If Mr. Powell were deeply imbued 
with faith in fundamental American principles, he 
would gladly concede that any people desiring to 
rule themselves are entitled to do so, and are, in 
fact, fitted for the task which they voluntarily 
assume. To deny this is to ignore the maxims of 
the Declaration of American Independence. Sub- 
jection, however benevolent, is a poor preparation 
for the responsibility of self-government. As a 
matter of fact, the Filipinos had already secured 
it, and established the Philippine Republic func- 
tioning as an independent country when Dewey 
captured Manila in 1898. The determination of 
the Filipinos is to achieve a settlement for all time, 
a settlement consistent alike with their righteous 
demand for liberty and the obligations of Amer- 
ican honor and faith. As President Quezon said: 
““We come now before the American people, the 
the arbiters of this question, and say, ‘We stand 
here for justice. Shall we have it?’”’ 

Yours respectfully, 
Puriprine Press Bureav, 
E. B. Ropricvez, 
Acting Manager. 
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Readers who are at present immersed in 
“What Patricia Heard from Tokio” will be 
interested in a letter to the Editors from the 
author herself. Space prevents our quoting 
from other letters received this month. 


Lovuisvitte, Ky. 
Dear Harper’s,—One day not so long since 
I happened in a book store. A stranger came 
towards me holding out a copy of the December 
Harper’s. With a very earnest “Thank you. 
I am refreshed,” he left. I looked down at the 
turned backed pages of Harpers to see the first 
installment of “What Patricia Heard from Tokio.” 
Since then letters have poured in on me from 
all parts, and I am very sure even an Editor of 
a top-notch Magazine is not beyond feeling a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction that the contents of 
his Magazine have met with appreciation. There- 
fore I enclose you two clippings of recent letters. 
I couldn’t think of absorbing your time with the 

many that have come my way. 
Sincerely, 
Fannie C. Macavutay. 
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